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Sewing Wachine Sates 


For 1874. 

















The SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY Sold 241,679 Machines, 


Wheeler & Wilson Manufacturing Company - 92,827 ss 
Howe Sewing Machine Company, estimated, oe 35,000 ” 
Domestic Sewing Machine Company “ 22,700 “ 
Weed Sewing Machine Company se 20,495 o 
Grover & Baker Sewing Machine Co., estimated - 20,000 
Remington Empire Sewing Machine Company ” 17,608 -” 
Wilson Sewing Machine Company wi 17,525 ne 
Gold Medal Sewing Machine Company o 15,214 ne 
Wilcox & Gibbs Sewing Machine Company “ 12,710 “ 
American B, H., &c., Sewing Machine Company “a 13,529 “ 
Victor Sewing Machine Company " 6,292 “ 
Florence Sewing Machine Company ” 5,517 

Secor Sewing Machine Company - 4,541 as 
J. E. Braunsdorf & Co., tna, “ 1,866 ” 
Bartram & Fanton Sewing Machine Company ” 250 - 
McKay Sewing Machine Association a 128 i” 
Keystone Sewing Machine Company a 37 sis 


The Singer Manufacturing Company, 


No. 34 UNION SQUARE, New York. 














| 


ESTABLISHED 1812. 











ALL Nos. SIX CORD, 
FROM 8 TO 100. 





HLONAYLS WHOJINNA 40 
GNV ‘OILSV13 ‘HLOOWS ‘ONOULS 


WOUND ON — SPOOLS, 


SUperior (0 ll other Threads 


BOTH HAND and MACHINE SEWING. 
GEORGE A. CLARK, Sole Agent. 





ore 


MILWARD'S HELIX NEEDLES. 


IN PATENT WRAPPERS, 


ACKNOWLEDGED T0 BE THE BEST. 
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Popular Trade 


CARPETS. 


A. T. Stewart & Go. 


Have made a very large purchase of English and Domestic 


FIVE FRAME BRUSSELS, 


Fresh Goods of the very Best Quality; Handsome Designs, just from 
the Looms, which they have decided to sell at $1.75 
per yard; good value for $2.25. 


500 Pieces English and Domestic 


TAPESTRY BRUSSEIS. 


Also, Fresh Goods, Bright Colors, and New Patterns; only $1.10 per 
yard; recently sold at $1.25 and $1.30 per yard. 


They are also offering a Large Line of 


Turkey Carpets and Rugs 


AT LARGELY REDUCED PRICES. 


They have opened the Latest Novelties in 


Moquettes, Velvets, Axminsters, etc., 


By the Yard, and in One Piece of Various Sizes. 


Offering an unusual opportunity to housekeepers to supply their 
wants at prices lower than similar qualities have been sold for in ten 
years, 


Broadway, 4th ave., 9th and 10th sts. 
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RICHARD MEARES, 


Importer and Retailer of 


Silks, Dress Goods, Laces, 


SLOSIZIRMY , 


Dress ¢ rinmmings, Ribbons, Gloves, 


&c., 
And Manufacturer of 


LADIES’ COSTUMES, FINE UNDERWEAR, AND 
MILLINERY, 


Ladies’ and Infants’ Complete Wardrobes of Fine Underclothing, 


Ladies’ Silk and Silk-trimmed Costumes. 


J Carefully Prepared Estimates for the most Elaborate Wardrobes, and 
Directions for Measurement furnished. 


Infants’ Complete Wardrobes, - - $33.00, $37.00, $45.00, $63.00, 


RICHARD MEARES, 


Corner 6th Avenue and 19th Street, New York. 


Silver-Plated Table Ware, 


ORNAMENTAL ART WORK, 


Im @Great Variety. 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., 








No. 550 Broadway, New York. 


e 
‘The best Plated SPOONS and FORKS are those Siiver-PLATED HEAVIEST ON 


THE PARTS MOST BXPOSED TO WEAR, and bearing the Trade Mark, 
1847. ROGERS BROS. XII. 


N. B.—This great improvement in Silver-Plated Spoons and Forks is applied 
alike to each grade of Plate. A 1,8 and 12 oz., as ordered. The process and 
machinery for manufacturing these goods are patented. The extra or ‘‘ Standard 
Plate’’ made by this Company is stamped A 1, simply, and is plated 20 per cent. 
heavier than the ordinary market standard. 
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E. RIDLEY & SONS 
4@ AX, / Re, A, J 4, 9 


GRAND AND ALLEN STS., N.Y. 





SASH RIBBON Ss 


6 and 7 inch wide, at 13¢., 15¢., 20c., 25c¢., 31e., 
38e., 45c., 50c., 55ce. Rich qualities. 
All Silk Gros Crain Ribbons Every Color. 


No. 5—9c. No. 7—10c. No. 9—11le. No. 12—16. 
No. 16—20e. 


SILKS. 


Trimming and Gros Grain Silks; also, Twilled, Basket, and 
Frosted Silks, Every Desirable Shade. 


HID GLOV Eis. 


Over 2,000 dozens of one dollar and twenty-five cents Ladies’ 
2-Button Kid Gloves, embroidered backs, at 
Eighty-Nine Cents. Every Pair Warranted. 

New shades in our Monogram Gloves at $1 per pair; 
warranted. 
Acknowledged the Best Clove in America 
for the Price. 


E. RIDLEY c« SONS. 
309, 311, 31 f 1-2 Crand Street. 
56, 58, 60, 62, 64, 66, 68 and 70 Allen Street. 


Andrew’s Patent Elevators constantly running, connecting 
with basement and five upper floors. 
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BARRAUD AND LUND S, 


4] CORNHILL, LONDON, ENGLAND, 


CHRONO METERS. 


Half Chronometers, and Levers. 
WITH STEM-WINDERS ON THE MOST APPROVED PRINCIPLE. 
, PRICES 
PLAIN LEVERS 
HALF CHRONOMETERS.................. e000 0 0B! 25 to 55 guineas 
oe gy | ee 75 to 90 guineas 
CHRONOGRAPHS ...... See T EEE eT 
SILVER 10 to 20 guineas 
KEYLESS WORK, 5 to 6 guineas extra. 
ALL MANUFACTURED ON THE PREMISES. 
ESTABLISHED 125 YEARS. 
Ten aed cent. Discount, delivered in New York, duty a 





Ancona Printing Co. 
NATIONAL AND DECORATIVE 


FLAGS 


IN THE FOLLOWING ASSORTMENTS: 


No. 1.—4 Flags 10}x10 inches _ 
4 Flags 3x5 inches ( y 

No. 2. ~Fag' 18x24 inchés, two Flags to the yard. 

No. 3.— Flags 12x18 inches, 4 Flags to the yard, 


2 inches of cloth. 


BY THE PACKAGE. 


DAVID $. BROWN & 00., 


AGENTS, ' 
NEW YORK AND PHILADELPHIA. 
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Lehigh Valley Railroad. 


ARRANGEMENT OF PASSENGER TRAINS, DECEMBER 5, 1875. 
Leave Depots foot of Cortlandt and Desbrosses Sts. at 


7 A. M.—For Easton, Bethlehem, Allentown, Mauch Chunk, Hazleton, 
Beaver Meadow, Mahanoy City, Shenandoah, Mount Carmel, Wilkes- 
barre, Pittston, Elmira, etc., connecting with trains for Ithaca, Au- 
burn, Rochester, Buffalo, Niagara Falls, and the West. 

1 P. M.—For Easton, Bethlehem, Allentown, Mauch Chunk, Hazleton, 
Mahanoy City, Shenandoah, Wilkesbarre, Pittston, Tunkhannock, 
etc., making close connection for Reading, Pottsville, and Harris- 
burg. 

4 P. M.—For Easton, Bethlehem, Allentown, and Mauch Chunk, stop- 
ping at all stations. 

6:30 P. M.—Night Express (daily) for Easton, Bethlehem, Allentown, 
Mauch Chunk, Wilkesbarre, Pittston, Elmira, etc., connecting with 
trains for Ithaca, Auburn, Rochester, Buffalo, Niagara Falls, and 
the West. Pullman’s sleeping coaches attached. 


General Eastern Office cor. Church and Cortlandt Sts. 


CHARLES H. CUMMINGS, Agent. 
ROBERT H. SAYRE, Sup’t and Eng’r. 


CONARD ILIOVE, 
NOTICE. 


With a view to diminishing the chances of collision, the steamers of this 
line take a specified course for all seasons of the year. On the outward passage 
from: Queenstown to New York or Boston, crossing the meridian of 50 at 43 
latitude, or nothing to the north of 48. On the homeward passage, crossing the 
meridian of 50 at 42 latitude, or nothing to the north of 42. 


THE BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN 


ROYAL MAIL STEAMSHIPS, 
BETWEEN NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL, CALLING AT CORK HARBOR. 
FROM NEW YORK. 
ALGERTA, .. WEDNESDAY, April 5 | RUSSIA, ..... WEDNESDAY, May 3 
CHINA, ..... WEDNESDAY, Apri! 12 | SCYTHIA, ... WEDNESDAY, May 10 
BOTHNIA...WEDNESDAY, April 19 | #SCOTIA WEDNESDAY, May 17 
ABYSSINIA, WEDNESDAY. April 26 | BOTHNLA.... WEDNESDAY, May 24 
And every following WEDNESDAY and SATURDAY from New York. 
Steamers marked * do not carry steerage passengers. 
Rares or Passace.—Cabin $80, $100, and $130, gold, according to decommoda- 
tion. Tickets to Paris, $15, gold, additional. Return tickets on favorable terms. 
Steerage tickets to and from all parts of Europe at very low rates. 
Through bills of lading given for Belfast, Glasgow, Havre, Antwerp, and other 
ports on the Continent, and for Mediterranean ports. For freight and cabin 
passage, apply at the Company’s ofiice, No. 4 Bowling Green; for steerage 
passage, at No. 111 Broadway, Trinity Building. 
CHAS. G. FRANCKLYN. Agent 
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FOR SAVANNAH, GA. 


THE FLORIDA PORTS, 


AND THE SOUTH AND SOUTHWEST. 


Creat Southern Freight and Passenger Line--Cen- 
tral Railroad of Ceorgia and Atlantic 
and Culf Railroad. 


THREE STEAMSHIPS PER WEEK. 


Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays. 

MAGNOLIA, Captain Daggett, Tuesday, March 21, from Pier 16, E. B., 
at3 p.m. Murray, Ferris & Co., Agents, 62 South Street. 

H. LIVINGSTON, Captain Mallory, Thursday, March 23, from Pier 43, 
N. R.,at3 p.m. Wm. R. Garrison, Agent, 5 Bowling Green. 

SAN JACINTO, Captain Hazard, Saturday, March 25, from Pier 43, N. R., 
at3p.m. Wh. R. Garrison, Agent, 5 Bowling Green. 

CLEOPATRA, Captain Bulkley, Tuesday, March 28, trom Pier 16, E. R:, 
at 3 p. m. Murray, Ferris, & Co. , Agents, 62 South Street. 


Insurance by this Line One-half per cent. 
Superior accommodations for passengers. Through rates and bills ofl aiding, 
in connection with Central Railroad of Georgia, to all points. Through rates 
and bills of lading in connection with the Atlantic and Gulf Railroad and 
Florida steamers. 
GEO. YONGE, Agent, 
Central Rativens of Georgia, No. 409 Broadway. 





SAINT LOUIS 


HOME OFFICE, ST. LOUIS. 
PAID-UP CAPITAL, $1,000,000. 
AS Siva Ss oYCer $ | 94 00,000. 
RATES LOW, PLANS SIMPLE, 
CONTRACTS DEFINITE. 


JAMES B. EADS, President. 
A. M. BRITTON, Vice-President. S. W. LOMAX, Secretary. 
BEN. WILLIAMS, Manager of Agencies. 





Compctent Men wanted in all unoccupied Territory. Address the 
Home Office, 
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F. KRUTINA, 


OFFERS HIS LARGE AND ELEGANT STOCK OF 


PORNITTORS 


OF THE LATEST DESIGNS 


To the Public at GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


WAREROOMS AND MANUFACTORY 


96 and 98 East Houston St., New York. 
34th Street and Broadway, 
ERRORS 2". 


Rare Flowers, Plants, and Seeds, Wedding and 
Funeral Designs at Short Notice. 


ADVICE ABOUT PLANTS GRATIS. 











CONTINENTAL LIFE 3 NSURANCE COMP'Y 


NEW YORK. 


CONTINENTAL 


Nos. 22, 24, and 


ANNUAL STATEMENT, January 1, 1876. 


Accumulated Assets  . $6,300,000 | Policies issued, 1875. $6,070 
Surplus, Jan. 1st, 1876 . 756,544 | Total Policies issued . 75,000 
Income, 1875 . . . 2,600,000; Total Claims paid . 3,699,900 


J. P. ROGERS, Secretary, L. W. FROST, President. 
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Twenty-Fifth Annual Report 


OF THE 


MA N TTAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK, 
NOS. 156 & 158 BROADWAY. 


INCOME FOR THE YEAR 1875. 
For premiums, extra premiums, &c $1,436,103 17 
For interest 586,843 98 
‘ori 304,538 90 
$2.327,486 05 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Paid for claims by death on Policies and payment of 
I Ficrennas Ses calveeerenbvavane 790,451 07 
Paid for dividends, return premiums, purchased 
Policies, and interest on dividend 499,933 20 
Total amount returned to Policy-holders..........$1,290,384 27 
Paid for expenses, salaries, taxes, medical exam- 
iners’ fees, and commissions 330,607 39 
31,620,991 66 
ASSETS. 
Cash in bank, Trust Co., and on hand $55,869 75 
Bonds and mortgages, and interest accrued on 
same... 5,676,007 85 
Loans on Policies in force 2,180,500 10 
United States and New York State stocks........ 635,710 50 
Real estate, cost 46,035 83 
Quarterly and semi-annual premiums deferred, and 
premiums and interest in course of col- 
lection and transmission 398,989 2% 
Temporary loans ort stocks and bonds (market value 
of the securities, $1,200,000) 904.311 84 
Interest due to date and all other property 112,539 24 
10,009,943 34 


Giross Assets, . . . . $10, 009, 943 34 


PRESIDENT, VICE-PRESIDENT, 
HENRY STOKES, ¢. Y. WEMPLE, 
SECRETARY, ACTUARY, 


J. L. HALSEY, S. N. STEBBINS, 


ASSISTANT SECRETARIES, 
H. Y. WEMPLE. H. B. STOKES. 


Ds a a ei i Re TE a 
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MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE C0. 


OF BOSTON. 


Branch Office, 110 Broadway, New York. 








DIRECTORS IN BOSTON: 


SEWELL TAPPAN, DWIGHT FOSTER, 
MARSHALL P. WILDER, JAMES STURGIS, 
JAMES S. AMORY, |  PERCIVAL L. EVERETT, 
CHARLES U. COTTING, | © NATHL. J. BRADLEE, 
GEORGE H. FOLGER, |  BENJ. F. STEVENS. 
BENJAMIN F, STEVENS, JOSEPH M. GIBBENS, 
President. Secretary. 
Accumulation, - - - $13,888,654.90 


Distribution of Surplus in 32 yrs., 7,000,000.00 
Losses ald Endowment Claims paid in 32 yrs., $9,000,000. 


Policies of all descriptions are issued by this Company. 


Distributions of Surplus are to be made annually, and payable as 
the Premiums fall due. 


Printed documents pertaining to the subject, together with the 
report of the Company for the past year, and Tables of Premiums, 
supplied gratis, or forwarded free of expense, by addressing 

KENNY & RATCLIFFE, 
AGENTS, 
No. 110 BROADWAY, 
Cor. Pine Street, NEW YORE. 
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Twenty-Sixth Annual Statement 


OF THE 


AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE CU, 


OF PHILADELPHIA, 
South-East Cor. Fourth and Walnut Streets 


FOR THE YEAR ENDING DECEMBER 3ist, 1875. 
INCOME. 

Premiums received during the year. .........e00..-- «+--+ eee: $913,247 69 
Interest received from Investments and Rents,...............-. 262,913 33 
‘ $1,176,161 02 
DISBURSEMENTS. 

Life Losses and Endowments Paid.................-.-.+++ $540,308 40 
I IID ooo 5.02 k sissies nce ok paaivesecweaex kee 771,914 30 


Surplus Premiums returned to Insured and Dividends......... 234,406 20 
ASSETS JANUARY 1st, 1876. 


$100,000 State of Pennsylvania Loan, 6s, (3d series).......... 
113,000 Mlinois County Bonds, 10s.............. se ep nae j 
35,000 Jersey City, N. J., Bonds, 78........-.ccces seccce:: 
29, ,000 Louisville, Ky. = Bonds, | ee Daadtbea ven aches ace 
25, 000 Rochester City Water Bonds, 7s ecminens eeawwaeonion 
34, 100 District of ¢ ‘olumbia Bonds, 7s and 3-65s............ 
20, ,000 Kankakee, Il., Sc School Bonds, | EEA Sete 
23, 500 American ‘Steamship tt a re 
15,000 Mississippi State w e_ __, EA penn ae are 
15,000 City of Cape May, N. J., Bonds, 7s 
10,000 City of Pittsburg, Pa., Bonds, 7 asian pase 2 ep okaldoaeP £505,002 00 
10,000 W illiamsport, Pa., OD nacaiccs .catsene 
7,000 Pennsylvania C anal OO Se eee 
5, 000 City of St. Louis, Mo., Bonds, 6s........ ........... 
200 Shares Pennsvlvania Rail Road......... ‘ 
316 Shares Corn Exchange National Bank............... 0 | 
100 Shares Commercial National Bank.................. 

166 Shares Union National Bank... ..............cc-cces 
22 Shares Consolidation National Bank................ | 
500 Shares Centennial Exposition 


er 





4 Shares Military Academy, Chester, Pa...... RE ae 
Mortgages upon Real Estate .........0.......0.000e- iene calms $2,600,889 56 
Real Estate Shain -1ad: wi eae aman eet aie aed 4&e weed o keae Bice 321,500 00 
Loans on Collateral amply secured.... ....... ee eee 329,779 26 
Premium Notes secure 4 by Policies... .. 5 iti 745,616 14 
Premiums in hands of Agents, secured by ‘Bonds, less cost of 
C5 oo ode scneneioenakod wesacels 36,413 46 
Deferred semi-annual and quarterly pre miums (estimate xd) Dies 88,000 00 
CRD Ns BD Wt ain ck nc sk win 5 bas Se endebacbuwe wsdioc, 247,606 54 
Accrued intorest to Jamtary 16t.........0.00ccccccccseesevceccecce 128,164 01 
$5,002,970 97 
LIABILITIES. 

Valuation of Policies by Penn’a Ins. Department................. $3,936,147 00 
Death Claims not yet due............... ia bieeeas aac wuelanen 106,390 00 
Funds held in Trust.. baat erlaubt cnaia hades 186,516 53 
Surplus, including Capital NR atiataccussaabieactonnaticane 773,917 44 


5,002,970 97 
GEORGE W. HILL, President. GEORGE NUGENT, Vice President. 
ALEX. WHILLDIN, Chairman FinanceCom. JOHN C. SIMS, Actuary 
JOHN 8S. WILSON, Secretary and Treasurer. J.G. HAMMER, -ssistant Secretary. 


ee 


oe 


Somme 


ee 


2S oo Dee ee 


Se a OR i a 
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THE MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEWARK, N. J. 
Statement January Ist, 1876. 


Balance, as per Statement, January 1, 1875 $29,661,929 41 
Receipts during 1875, 
For Premiums $4,756,486 27 
De PE  ivckccaveriscsahas cixccns ... 1,995,500 79 
Total Income $6,751,987 06 
Expenditures during 1875, 
Paid Claims by Death........ $1,971,106 78 
‘* Matured Endowments... 122,000 00 
Annuities...... 1,851 44 
Surrendered Policies... . 569,519 16 
Contingent Expenses, in- 
cluding Salaries, Print- 
ing, Advertising, Post- 
age, &c 193,802 69 
Commissions toAgents.. 358,899 26 
Physician’s Fees........ 27,996 81 
Taxes. . 116,041 77 
Return Premiums or Divi- 
dends to Policy-holders 
on Premiums of 1873 
and 1874 2,862,513 30 6,223,732 21 528,254 85 
Balance, January Ist, 1876 $30,190,184 26 
ASSETS. 
Cash on hand $563,918 95 
Pee 935,353 64 
United States Securities ................2.0--- .000 00 
State, City and County Bonds ................. 9,169,755 63 
12,821,812 20 
5,843,852 88 
49,990 96 30,190,184 26 
Interest due and accrued $642,065 73 
Premiums due’and deferred, not yet received, on ; 
issues principally of December............. 252.761 12 894,826 85 


TOTAL ASSETS, January Ist, 1876 - - - - $31,085,01 1 11 
LIABILITIES. 


Reserve Fund (four per cent. Mass. standard)... $27,765,231 00 

Policy Claims in process of adjustment. . 541,389 00 

Dividends due and unpaid a 363,534 83 

Commissions and Expenses on unreported pre- ‘ 
miums estimated at 10 per cent 25,276 11 28,695,430 94 
Total Surplus as regards Policy-holders $2,389,580 17 

Dividends declared on 1875 premiums, payable in 1876 1,574,555 22 
Undivided Surplus. ...... $515,024 95 
Ratio of Expenses to Income (excluding Taxes), 8,60 per cent. 
Namber of Policies in force January Ist, 1876 43,015 
Insuring $134,104,103 00 

EDWARD A. STRONG, Secretary. LEWIS €. GROVER, President. 

BENJAMIN C. MILLER, Treasurer. JAMES B, PEARSON, Vice-President. 


L. SPENCER GOBLE, State Agent, 137 Broadway, N, Y. 
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+ 


4 


AHill A ollene, 


iG 


MARYLAND, 


Conducted by the Christian Brothers. 


ee 


This Institution is situated upon a rising ground, in one of the 
healthiest and most picturesque portions of the State, and within a few 
minutes’ walk of the Ellicott City Railroad Station. 

It affords rare facilities to the student who would pursue a Commer- 
cial, Classical, or Scientific course. 

While proper care is bestowed on every subject taught in the Col- 
lege, our own language receives special attention. The daily exercises 
of the students in Grammar, Composition, and Rhetoric are publicly 
discussed and corrected in the class-room. The English classics are 
read with all the attention bestowed on a Latin or Greek author; words, 
idioms, striking expressions and historical allusions are dwelt upon in 
the spirit of sound criticism and philology. 


Hor particulars, see Catalogue. 





TERMS: 


Board, Washing, and Tuition $260 00 
ND FG oie skein ena pea whasseidsuewwawegereeen 10 00 


6 00 
5 00 


30 00 
Books and Stationery at current prices. 


BRO. BETTELIN, President. 
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SEMINARY 


OF 


uR Lapy or ANGELS 


Suspension Bridge, Niagara Co., N. Y. 


CONDUCTED BY THE 


PRIESTS OF THE CONGREGATION OF THE MISSION. 
——_ +e 


This institution, situated about two miles from Niagara City, or Suspension Bridge, and 
four miles from the Falls of Niagara, overlooks the famous Niagara River, and commands 
an extensive view of its sublime and varied scenery. With grandeur and beauty of loca- 
tion, it also enjoys the great advantage of salubrity of climate. The Seminary possesses a 
large farm, a considerable portion of which is allotted to the Students for recreation 
grounds. 

By an Act of the Legislature, passed 20th of April, 1863, it was chartered with powers to 


confer degrees, 
THE COURSE OF STUDIES 


Pursued by the Seminary is Ecclesiastical, Classical, Scientific, and Commercial, embracing 


the following : 
GRADUATING DEPARTMENT. 

Spelling and Defining ; Reading, Writing, Geography, Use of Globes, English Grammar, 
Rhetoric, Composition, History, and Declamation; Arithmetic, Book-keeping, Algebra, 
Geometry, Copic Sections, Trigonometry, Surveying, Analytical Geometry, Calculus, 
Natural Philosopby, Astronomy, Chemistry, and Moral Philosophy; Latin, Greek, German, 
and French; the two latter optional. 


THEOLOGICAL DEPARTMENT. 


Dogmatic and Moral Theology, Hermeneutics, Canon Law, Scripture, Sacred Rhetoric, 


and Ecclesiastical History. 
TERMS. 
Board, Tuition, Washing, and Mending of things washed..... . 
Bedding, if furnished by the Institution 


Clothing Books, and Stationery form an extra charge. They will not be furnished by 
the Institution unless a sufficient sum be deposited with the Treasurer. 

As sickness is of rare occurrence, the Students will be individually responsible for 
medical attendance and medicines furnished them. 

Payments must be made half-yearly in advanee; if not, the student will be liable to be 
sent home. 

All letters to and from the Students will be subject to the inspection of the President. 

No Student will be received unless well recommended by his respected Bishop or Pas- 
tor; but if he be from any other literary institution, he must have satisfactory letters from 
the President of said institution. 

No deduction will be made for removal within the half year, unless for dismissal or 
protracted iliness. 

The scholastic year commences on the first Monday of September, and terminates on 
the last Wednesday of June. 


ROBERT. E. V. RICE, C. M., 
President. 
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“ agiiest Polytechnig ee ituty 
TROY, NEW YORK. 


THE OLDEST SCIENTIFIG SCHOOL IN THIS COUNTRY. 


GENERAL INFORMATION: 

Course or Insrruction—Civil and Mechanical Engineering. 
Duration or CourseE—Four Years. 
DrGREE Conrerrep—Civil Engineer. 
Cuaracrer oF Instruction—Very thorough and practical. 
Turrton FEES PER YEAR—T'wo hundred dollars. 
Scuotastic YEAR BEGINs—Middle of September. 
Scuotastic YEAR ENDs—Middle of June. 

For the Annual Register, or further infor- 
mation, address 


Prof, CHARLES DROWNE, 


Tiieetes 


Alexander Institute, 
A Military Boarding School, 


Is situated in a retired part of the pleasant village of White Plains, 
Westchester County, New York, 23 miles from the City by Harlem Rail- 
road. Express trains reach White Plains from Grand Central Depot in 55 
minutes. 

The village is proverbially healthful. It is situated upon high ground, 
and is free from chills and fever, and all kindred diseases. 

Boys are prepared for business or fitted for college. 

The vuildings are commodious, and were constructed for the purposes 
of a school. 

The School and Class-rooms are liberally supplied with Maps, Charts, 
Globes, Black-boards, and Philosophical Apparatus. 

The sleeping-rooms are comfortably furnished for two occupants each, 
with single beds. 

Exprenses—For Board, Tuition, W: ashing and Mending, for a year, 
payable half yearly in advance, $500. German, Music, and Drawing, 
extra. 

Tue ScHoot YEAR commences on the third Wednesday in September. 
Closes on the last Wednesday in June. 
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Tue best of all remedies for the inordinate vanity of the 
present generation is the study of the Greek intellect and its 
fruits. It matters little what department of thought we select 
for this purpose as the object of our researches. If philoso- 

4 phy, we find a dozen of schools, each of which has produced 
philosophers of world-wide, undying fame. We need only 
mention Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle. The Stagirite alone 


would be sufficient, since we may well ask what philosopher 
VOL. XXXIT.—NO. LXIV. 1 
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of all the moderns has not learned wisdom from him? What 
philosopher has not acknowledged him as his master? If 
history, what historian has not learned from Thucydides? In 
what enlightened country is he not studied as a model? Yet 
who will say that he is superior in all respects to Menophon, 
at least one of whose works is at once a history and a poem ? 
If oratory, who can hope to equal Demosthenes, or even 
schines? What modern dramatist has equalled schylus, 
Sophocles, or Euripides, in sublimity and esthetic beauty ? 
In the sculptor’s art, who has approached Phidias, or Poly- 
clitus, or Callimachus? What modern nation, capable of 
judging, pretends to have produced the equal of the Homeric 
poems / 

But in no department of intellectual effort did the Greek 
mind excel more than in lyric poetry ; in no department has 
it proved more unapproachable. For various reasons this fact 


is not generally known, even among the most intelligent class 


of the present day; but one reason will sufficiently account 
for it. Of all the lyric poets, there are none whose chief pro- 
ductions have survived the ravages of time. There are only 
two—Pindar and Anacreon—of whose works we have more 
than a few fragments ; but even these are gems. This is true, 
for example, of the fragments we have from Simonides, 
Sappho, and Alczeus. 

Fortunately, a goodly variety of specimens of the lyrics 
of Pindar have reached us; although it is generally agreed 
among the critics of all nations that it is his noblest efforts 
that have perished. Without pausing to discuss whether we 
are to accept this as correct or not, we will endeavor to give 
such of our readers as may not be acquainted with Pindar 
some idea, however vague and imperfect, of the value of what 
he has left us, and of its influence on the minstrelsy of modern 
times. But, before proceeding to do so, let us first give a 
cursory glance at the status of lyric poetry in Pindar’s time, 
and try to form an opinion of the estimation in which the 
lyric poets and poetesses were held by rich and poor, by the 
oppressors as well as the oppressed, of mankind. 
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We make these preliminary remarks merely to show, as 
intimated above, what a slender foundation there is for the 
constant boasting we hear at the present day of “the vast 
progress ” we have made in the cultivation and development 
of the intellect. Our lecturers—those who undertake to in- 
struct us at a certain number of cents per caput—address us 


as if none of the gentler sex had ever been distinguished in 
the olden times for any other characteristics than ignorance, 


coarseness, and lasciviousness. By a strange perversity, even 
the few who admit that there were gifted women in pagan 
times seem to take a pleasure in representing those women 
as stained with the most debasing vices and crimes. So it 
has been with Sappho, and for no better reason than that she 
has written an ode to the Goddess of Love, which even Pindar 
has not equalled, much less surpassed. Sappho has rendered 
Mytilene famous for all time by establishing therein a literary 
society consisting exclusively of ladies. These ladies gathered 
around her from all parts of Greece, just the same as men 
gathered around Socrates, Zeno, or Aristotle. As the men 
same to study and learn, so did the women; as the former 
loved and revered their instructors, so did the latter. 

But, according to our modern puritans—the Tartuffes of 
literature—because Sappho was beautiful, accomplished, and 
highly gifted, and had always around her ladies similarly dis- 
tinguished by nature and by superior culture, it must follow 
that both she and they made a habit of outraging public 
decency. Such is the verdict given, by such authorities, of a 
lady whom Alezeus, her contemporary, addresses as “the 
dark-haired, spotless, .sweetly-smiling Sappho;” whom the 
divine Plato describes in an epigram still extant as the Tenth 
Muse—a lady, one of whose poems had caused Solon to 
pray that he might never see death until he had committed 
every stanza of it to memory.* 


* Those who have not taken the trouble to investigate have con- 
founded Sappho, the poetess, with Sappho, the courtesan—altogether a 
different person.—See Var. Hist., 12, 19; also Suidas; and Schneider, 
Versuch itber Pindars Leben und Schriften. 
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We have no authenticated specimens left of the poems 
of Corinna and Myrtis, both of whom gave instructions in 
lyric poetry to Pindar. It is not alleged that either of these 
ladies addressed an ode to Venus, or to any other goddess of 
equivocal virtue; yet some of the very few who, as we have 
said, acknowledge that there was any high culture, or remark- 
able intellectual development, among women anterior to our 
favored era, insinuate that Corinna and Myrtis were also of 
doubtful reputation. 

It were idle to attempt to refute such stories. We 
think it is of much more importance to show that, although 
Pindar had the advantage of receiving instructions from 
the most eminent teachers of Greece in his time, in- 
cluding those of Athens, he derived more benefit, in the 
development of his taste as a student of the lyre, from the 
hints and suggestions of the two ladies mentioned than from 
all his other instructors, not excepting Lasus of Hérmione, 
who was his chief tutor, and who was celebrated throughout 
Greece as the founder of the dithyrambie school at Athens.* 
In proof of this, it will be sufficient to mention here that all 
the principal biographers of Pindar agree in the statement 
that, after Pindar had published several of his odes, Corinna 
advised him to introduce mythical narrations into his future 
poems. So great was his confidence in her judgment that, in 
composing a hymn soon afterward, he interspersed it with 
almost all the myths in which the Thebans had any faith. 
Having finished this to his own liking, he submitted it to 
Corinna for her opinion of its merits, and we are assured that 
the lady’s only answer was the following: “ We ought to sow 
with the hand, and not with the whole sack.” This judicious 
criticism was accepted by Pindar in the frank and honest 
spirit in which it was given; and, when at the pinnacle of his 
fame, he gratefully admitted that no criticism, hint, or sugges- 
tion from any one, male or female, had contributed so much 
to cause him to be everywhere regarded, with acclamation, as 
the chief favorite of the Greek lyric muse. 


Le Fevre, Vies des Poetes Grees. 
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Be it remembered that Pindar’s biographers, ancient and 
modern, are almost equally unanimous in the statement that, 
in some of his earlier contests with poets and poetesses, Corinna 
carried off the prize more than once, and that she did so after 
Pindar had gained his great victory over Zschylus, before the 
latter had devoted himself exclusively to the tragic muse.* 

Having thus shown, parenthetically, that those lecturers 
and other flippant public instructors of the present day, who 
represent that the women of ancient times were all either igno- 
rant, stupid, or base—that there were no cultivated, gifted, and 
virtuous women anterior to our era—only prove their own 
ignorance, their prejudice, or their love for misrepresentation, 
we proceed to give our exclusive attention to Pindar. 


According to the most reliable accounts of biographers, 


Pindar was born at the village of Kynoskephalai, in the 
suburbs of Thebes, in the third year of the 4th Olympiad, 
B. C. 522. In his sixteenth year, his father sent him to 
Athens to be educated, placing him under the care of three of 
the most eminent instructors in the lyric art. He availed 
himself so eagerly and fully of all the advantages thus secured 
for him that, when he returned to Thebes, after an absence of 
four years, he had become so decidedly Attic in his language 
and habits of thought, that he found he had to contend against 
strong prejudices. This did not prevent him, however, from 
contributing to the glory of Athens in every way in his power. 
In one of his best odes he styles it the “ Bulwark of Hellas,” 
the city which, at Artemision, “laid the foundation of free- 
dom.” We are informed by several of his biographers that, 
so jealous were the Thebans of this praise, they inflicted 
a heavy fine upon the poet; but we are also informed that the 
generous Athenians not only paid the fine, but invited him to 
be their public guest, and presented him 10,000 drachmas. 
Not content with thus proving themselves the protectors and 
friends of the prince of lyric poets, they erected a magnificent 
statue in his honor.t 


* Vossius, De veterum poetarum Grecorum, etc., in Pindaro. 
+ Pausanius. 
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These facts alone would have been sufticient evidence of 
the transcendent lyrical genius of Pindar, had not a single 
one of his poems descended to our time; but we find many 
other facts which are still more significant,if possible. Thus, 
we are assured, on the best authority, that the house of Pindar 
was spared, in turn, by two great conquerors, namely, 
Pausanias of Sparta and Alexander the Great, each of whom 
had laid Thebes in ashes. Even the oracle at Delphi, when 
at the zenith of its power and influence, preserved with rev- 
erence the iron chair in which Pindar studied and wrote, and 
for at least a generation the priest of Apollo cried nightly, as 
he closed the gates of the temple, “ Let Pindar, the poet, go 
in unto the supper of the god.” * 

In short, Pindar was honored everywhere, save in his 
native city. True, the Thebans, also, honored him in every 
possible way ; but not until it was too late. For most of his 
life, far from encouraging him in any manner, the Thebans 
constantly abused and bitterly persecuted him. It was their 
persecutions which led him to visit Sicily, where he was 
warmly welcomed by Hiero of Syracuse, and Theoron of 
Akagas, who, although designated “ tyrants” according to the 
custom of their time, were worthy of comparison with the 
Medici of Florence, of a later period, for their munificent pat- 
ronage of the learned and gifted. In return for their gener- 
osity, the poet has rendered both immortal, for they are the 
subjects of the most elaborate and most beautiful of his extant 
odes. He spent four years at the court of Hiero, who treated 
him more like an equal than like a guest dependent, at least 


for the time, on his bounty ; accordingly, Hiero is the subject 
of the first Olympian, the magnificent ode which has justly 


the place of honor in almost every edition of the surviving 
poems of Pindar, which we have met with in any language. 

It would be a great mistake to suppose that, because 
Pindar delivered such magnificent eulogies on the victors at 
the various national games, he behaved in any such manner, or 

* Pausanius says that the chair remained to his day, and that he had 
seen it, and heard the tradition connected with it.—Paus., In. Phoe. 
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indulged in any such toadyism as the puffers of modern times 
do. He was very different even from our modern court lau- 
reates. Those who carefully read the best of his odes now ex- 
tant will readily understand this. The most illustrious princes 
whom Pindar eulogizes, and those to whom he is most indebted 
for their munificent patronage, are Hiero and Arcesilaus, but 
he addresses both, not as their dependent or humble servant, 
but as their guest friend; moreover, he does so in a manner 
in which he plainly intimates his consciousness that, no mat- 
ter what service they may have rendered him, he is giving 
them more than he has received from them, or will ever 
receive. In illustration of this, we transcribe Cary’s 
translation of the closing lines of his first magnificent ode to 
Hliero: 
‘* Thine be the lot this time 

To tread the path sublime; 

For me, meanwhile, 

With conquerors my friends, 

To live conspicuous still, 

For the wise poet’s skill, 

Wherever Greece extends.” 

Need we say that no modern court laureate would dare. 
to end his eulogy with such majestic pride ? 

No species of poetry, to which the wondrous lyre of Greece 
was adapted, was left untouched or unadorned by Pindar. 
His poems consisted chiefly of dithyrambs, pzans, dirges, 
panegyrics, procession odes, songs of maidens, ete.; but none 
are now extant entire, except his “pinihkia,* or triumphal odes, 


*It is the general opinion among the scholars of all nations, and of all 
ages, since Pindar’s time, that they are by no means his best poems 
which have come down to us, and certain it is that no similar opinion 
has a stronger foundation to rest upon. There are some, however, who 
maintain that it is his best efforts which have descended to our time. 
But the fragments of the lost poems afford specimens of as noble strains 
as any to be found in the Zpinikia. The contemporaries of Pindar, in 
general, seem to have regarded his Dithyrambics as inferior to all his 
other lyrics ; but they tell us that the author meant they should be so—that 
they were the most careless of his effusions (See Faber, Vite Poetarum 
Grecorum, ap. Pindarum ; also Le Fevre, Vies des Poetes Grecs). As we 
happen to have now before us a pretty good translation of the Dithyram- 
bic lines ger’ év yopor, OA unio. x. tT. A., wetranscribe them here 
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which were composed in commemoration of the victories 
gained at the great public games, namely, the Olympian, 
Pythian, Isthmian, and Nemean. 


We pause here for a moment to make an observation or 
two on the prizes awarded to the victors at these games. 
When the modern student of history reads that the prize was 
won by Aéschylus, by Sophocles, by Simonides, by Sappho, by 
Corinna, or by Pindar, he takes it for granted, judging by the 
views entertained in his own day—before extending his re- 
searches—that it must have been a prize of great value, for 
there was not one of the great national games of Greece but 
had its intellectual contests, as well as its physical contests— 
its contests of intellectual giants as well as those of physical 
giants. Every enlightened nation sent its best representatives 
to these games; and no boon was ever more eagerly coveted, 
or longed for, in any age by the great or gifted, than was 
their prize. 

The natural inference in our time and country would be, 
that a prize sought for with such avidity, and which was re- 


ceived with so much delight, that frequently its recipient, or 





so that the intelligent reader may be able to judge for himself whether 


they are not as fully imbued with the Pindaric spirit as any similar pas- 
sages in the ‘* Epinikia:” 
** Down to our dance, gods! 
Come down from Olympus— 
Hither descend ! 
Glory o’er Athens and joyance bestowing, 
O light, as ye wont, in the forum o’erflowing, 
Where the crowds, and the chorus, and sacrifice blend! 
Lo! they come! Now the violet coronals bring, 
And pure honey dew-drops, 
Fresh gather'din spring! 
**See me advancing 
Under Jove’s guidance 
Singing divine! 
Tis the ivy-clad boy !—God Bromius we name him ; 
With a cry and a shout Eriboas we claim him ! 
O! begotten of mother of old Cadmus’ line, 
In the mighty embrace of omnipotent sire— 
I come from afar off 
To lead thy bright quire! 





** For the new palm-bud, 
Caught glance from the prophet 
Of Nemea’s strand ; 
When the nectarous plants felt the spring-tide sweet-smelling ; 
What time the young Hours oped the ports of their dwelling ! 
Now the violet blooms are chance-flung on the land, 
And the rose and the rose-leaf are wreath’d in the hair.” 
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some one to whom he was dear, died with joy on its being 
awarded to him, must have been an enormous purse of gold, 
or a cluster of diamonds, emeralds, or oriental rubies of in- 
calculable value. But nothing of the kind; the golden calf, 
or the ealf’s ornaments, were not the deity which the great 
and gifted of that day worshipped. The renowned Olympic 
games were held once in four years in honor of Zeus, and 
what was their prize? Will the greedy, insatiable lovers of the 
almighty dollar believe that it was simply a wreath of wild 
olive? The victor at the Pythian games received no other 
purse, or cluster, than a wreath of bay. The Nemean victor 
was presented no other gift than a wreath of mountain pine ; 
while the Isthmian victor found in his simple wreath of 
parsley wealth which the richest mines could not afford. 

It is universally acknowledged, by the most competent 
judges of ancient and modern times, that the lyric poetry of 
Greece—incomparably the best of all lyrie poetry the world 
has seen—attained its highest excellence in the works of 
Pindar. There has been no lyric poet, worthy of the name, 


in any country since his time, who has not acknowledged his 
indebtedness to the wondrous Theban minstrel. Just as the 
greatest of the modern epic poets acknowledge Homer, not 
only as their master, but as their chief source of inspiration, so 


do the greatest modern lyric poets regard Pindar. The admira- 
tion and reverence of Virgil for Homer were not more pro- 
found thanthose of Horace for Pindar. Even the Prince of 
poets has never had a finer tribute paid to him than that which 
the melodious enchanter of Thebes receives from Horace.* 





*Fervet, immensusque ruit profundo 
Pindarus oro, 

* # * * 

Seu per audaces nova dithyrambos 

Verba devolvit, numerisque fertur 
Lege solutis. 

Seu deos regesque canit, deorum 

Sanguinem * * * 

Sivi quos Elea domum reducit 

Palma ceelestes, pugilemve equmve 

Dicit * * * 

Flebili sponse juvenumve raptum 

Plorat * * *—Cuarm., iv., 2. 
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The best odes of Petrarch are as nearly Pindarie as he 
could possibly have made them. We could show that the 
same is true of Beranger and Uhland, though not to the 
same extent, for both the Frenchman and the German lacked 
the bold, soaring, Pindaric spirit. 


But two English poets—Cowley and Gray—have made 


any successful attempts even to imitate Pindar, and the success 
attained by either, if such it can be called at all, is very mod- 
erate. Cowley gives one very good reason for this, though 
not the fundamental one. “Ifa man,” says the author of the 
“« Davideis,” “ should undertake to translate Pindar, word for 
word, it would be thought that one madman had translated 
another ; as may appear, when he that understands not the 
original reads the vulgar traduction of him into Latin prose, 
than which nothing seems more raving. And sure, rhyme, 
without the addition of wit and the spirit of poetry (quod 
nequeo monstrare, et sentio tantum) would but make it ten 
times more distracted than it is in prose.” 

To this Cowley adds: “TI have in these two odes of Pin- 
dar taken, left out, and added what I please; nor make it so 
much my aim to let the reader know precisely what he spoke, 
as what was his way and manner of speaking.” Cowley 
then proceeds to render Pindar’s second Olympian thus: 

‘*Queen of all harmonious things, 
Dancing words and speaking strings, 
What god, what hero wilt thou sing ? 
What happy man to equal glories bring ? 
Begin, begin the noble choice, 


” 


Ani let the hills around reflect the image of thy voice! 


There is, indeed, a good deal of prettiness in this; but 
scarcely any thing could be more unlike the three Greek lines, 
so suggestive, so replete with thought and melody, of which 
they purport to be, if not a translation, at least a specimen, of 
what was Pindar’s “ way and manner of speaking.” That 
Cowley is much more successful in praising Pindar than he is 
in translating or imitatir 


ig him, may be inferred from the 


following graceful tribute : 
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‘*Lo! how the obsequious wind and swelling air 
The Theban swan does upward bear, 
Into the walks of clouds, where he does play, 
And, with extended wings, opens his liquid way! 
Whilst, alas! my timorous muse 
Unambitious tracks pursues ; 
Does, with weak, unballast wings, 
About the mossie brooks and springs, 
About the trees’ new-blossom’d heads, 
About the gardens’ painted beds.” 

But the best English imitator of Pindar is Gray. Perhaps 
no modern poet understood the great Theban so well; cer- 
tainly no poet since the time of Horace has so completely 
mastered his language in all its richness of suggestion and 
imagery. Especially did the accurate Greek scholarship of 
Gray enable him to follow Pindar in his abrupt transitions 
and daring flights. In one of his loftiest strains Pindar com- 
pares himself, though in no self-eulogistic spirit, to the soaring 
eagle, a simile which Gray has turned to a very graceful, 
happy use in the following lines: 

‘¢ The pride and ample pinion 
That the Theban eagle bare, 
Sailing with supreme dominion, 
Through the azure deep of air.” 

The poetry of Gray is small in quantity, but it is grand in 
quality. His two Pindaric odes, “The Progress of Poesy ” 
and “ The Bard,” not only make a nearer approach to the 
true vein of Pindar than any other two poems in the English 
language, but in no other modern language, with the sole ex- 
ception of the Italian, are there nobler effusions of their kind. 
Indeed, Petrarch alone, of all modern poets, has produced 
two odes in the Pindaric form that can be said to surpass 
these in melody and pathos; but even Petrarch is not so 
happy in imagery, so bold and natural in personification, or 
so weird and startling in thought, in any two poems of equal 
length as Gray is in these, of which it may truly be said that 

‘*¢ Sublime their starry fronts they bear.” 

But “The Bard” is the masterpiece of Gray’s lyre. 

There is no intelligent student of English literature who does 
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not regard this fine ode as a gem; but it is not half so much 
admired as it deserves to be. It is founded, as the author tells 
us, on a tradition current in Wales that Edward I., when he 
completed the conquest of that country, “ordered all the 
bards that fell into his hands to be put to death.” The last 
of the bards is made to address the king in a lofty strain 
of indignant invective, and to bring forth every variety of note 
of which the English lyre is capable, from the softest and 
tenderest to the wildest and most startling. Nothing could 
be simpler than the beginning of the ode; nothing grander 
than its closing stanzas. Thus: 
‘*Ruin seize thee, ruthless king, 
Confusion on thy banners wait; 
Though fanned by conquest’s crimson wing, 
They mock the air with idle state !” 


Then follows every variety of versification, each variety re- 
plete with thought, which is not the less melodious for its 
fierce and withering invective. In’* the last stanza, half of 
which we transcribe, one thinks he almost hears the sad yet 
proud wail of the doomed bard: 


*¢¢ Fond, impious man, think’st thou yon sanguine cloud, 
Raised by thy breath, has quenched the orb of day ? 
To-morrow he repairs the golden flood, 

And warms the nations with redoubled ray. 
Enough for me; with joy I see 
The different doom our Fates assign. 
3e thine Despair, and sceptred Care ; 


To triumph and to die are mine !’ 


IIe spoke, and headlong from the mountain’s height, 
Deep in the roaring tide he plunged to endless night.” 


The French have succeeded much better than the English, 
though not so well as the Italians, in translating Pindar. We 
have several French versions now before us, but we do not find 
in any of them a better rendering of the first Pythian than that 
of La Harpe. In pointing out some of the difficulties which 
beset the translator of Pindar, La Harpe proceeds: “ Quoique 
les graces particulieres de la prononciation grecque soient en 


partie perdues pour nous, il est impossible de n’étre pas frappé 





. 
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de cet assemblage de syllabes toujours sonores, de cette 
harmonie toujours imitative, et de ce rhythme imposant et 
magisteux qui semble fait pour retentir dans l’Olympe.” The 
following are the opening stanzas: 
‘* Doux trésor des neuf soeurs, instrument du génie, 
Lyre d’or, qu’ Apollon anime sous ses doigts, 
Mere des plaisirs purs, mere de l’harmonie, 
Lyre, soutiens ma voix, 


Tu présides au chant, tu gouvernes la danse. 

Tout le choeur attentif et docile 4 tes sons, 

Soumet aux mouvemens marqués par ta cadence, 
Ses pas et ses chansons. 

L’Olympe en est ému; Jupiter est sensible; 

Il éteint les carreaux qu’alluma son courroux. 

Il sourit aux mortels, et son aigle terrible 
S’endort a ses genoux. 

Il dort, il est vaincu: ses paupieres presses 

D’une humide vapeur se couvrent mollement. 

Il dort, et sur son dos ses ailes abaissées, 
Tombent languissamment. 


Tu fiéchis des combats l’arbitre sanguinaire ; 
Ses traits ensanglantés échappent de ses mains. 
Il dépose le glaive et promet a la terre 

Does jurs purs et sereins.” 

Our object in presenting our readers the above extracts is, 
we trust, sufficiently obvious ; lest all may not understand it, 
however, we will remark, in passing, how wonderful is the 
influence of a great and cultivated intellect on the thinkers of 
all nations. Nothing is clearer than that such an intellect is 
a source of true inspiration, even after its principal fruits have 
been lost to the world for countless ages. But, passing over all 
other imitators of Pindar as beyond the range of our present 
discussion, we beg to request that “ Gray’s Bard” be carefully 
read, and that the author’s historical and biographical notes 
on it be not overlooked. The latter give the English reader, 
who may be unacquainted with the original, a more correct 
idea of the discursive, parenthetical, sometimes eccentric, 
flights of Pindar, than could be conveyed by any other means. 

The chief reason why it is often very diflicult, if not im- 
possible, to understand the allusions of Pindar, is that he 
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frequently transforms the stories told of the amours of the 
gods and goddesses, in order to render them respectable. 
Sometimes he merely hints at certain incidents in those 
stories. Those who heard him recite his odes understood 
those hints; but to the best modern scholars many of them 
are utterly unintelligible; they can only be guessed at. More- 
over, there are some of the Greek legends which Pindar 
entirely repudiates as fit only for the credulous and vulgar. 
Thus, for instance, he protests against the tale that Pelops 
had been killed, and served up at table by his father, 
to be eaten by the immortal gods. He is forced, by public 
opinion, to admit that the gods had many quarrels; but in 
several cases he suppresses some of the details of those quar- 
rels, as deficient in dignity, nay, as wanting in decency. Thus, 
for example, he could not set aside the legend which repre- 
sents the raven as informing Apollo of the infidelity of the 
nymph Komonis, for fear of giving offence to a large portion 
of his audience. In order to avoid this, without stultifying 
himself, he wraps up the manner in which the lady was 
detected in vague and mysterious language.* The poet pur- 
sues the same course in regard to Alkména, Danae, and 
Semele.t Those who bear these facts in mind will not wonder 
that Pindar is sometimes obscure; still less will they wonder 
that he is so difticult to be translated.t 

It now only remains for us to present the reader a few 
specimens of the best English versions of Pindar within our 
reach. In doing so, we will not confine ourselves to any 
one translator; we prefer taking a good passage wherever 
we find it, for not only do the several translators differ widely 
from each other, but each is remarkably unequal in his own 
renderings. That is, one may render a Pythian ode quite 
well, but altogether fail in an Olympian ode; nay, one may 
produce a very respectable version of one Pythian, and can 
only produce a very bad version of another Pythian. In 
order to give the reader some idea of the remarkable dispar- 





Pyth., iii., 25. 
t Pyth., iii., 98.; Nem., x., 10. 
+ Pausanius, lib. v.; also Grote, vol. i., ch. xvi. 
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ity between different translations of Pindar, we present here, 
side by side, two versions of the opening stanzas of the first 


Olympic, one by Turner, the other by Wheelwright : 


TO HIERO, THE SYRACUSIAN. 


STROPHE I. 
Water, the first of elements we hold; 
And, as the flaming fire at night 
Glows with its own conspicuous light, 
Above proud treasure shines transcendant 
gold: 
But if, my soul, ‘tis thy desire 
For the Great Games to strike thy lyre, 
Look not within the range of day. 
A star more genial to descry 
Than yon warm sun, whose glittering ray 
Dims all the spheres that gild the sky, 
Nor loftier theme to raise thy strain 
Than famed Olympia’s crowded plain. 
From whence, by gifted minstrels richly 
wove, 
Th’ illustrious bymn, at glory’s call, 
Goes forth to Hiero’s affluent hall, 
To hail his prosperous throne and sing 
Saturnian Jove. 


ANTISTROPHE I. 


Hiero the just, that rules the fertile field, 
Where fair Sicilia’s pastures feed 
Unnumber'd flocks, and for his meed 

Culls the sweet flowers that all the virtues 

yield. 
Nor less renown’d his hand essays 
To wake the Muse’s choicest lays, 

Such as the social feast around 
Full oft our tuneful band inspire, 

But wherefore sleeps the thrilling sound ? 
Pluck from the peg thy Dorian lyre, 

If Pisa’s palms have charms for thee, 
If Pherenicus’ victory 
Hath roused thee to the rapturous cares of 
song; 
Tell us how swift the ungoaded steed 
By Alpheus urged his furious speed, 
And bore the distant prize from all the 


panting throng. —Turner. 





TO HIERO, KING OF SYRACUSE. 


Water with purest virtue flows; 
And as the fire’s resplendent light 
Dispels the murky gloom of night, 
The meaner treasures of the mine 
With undistinguished lustre shine 
Where gold irradiate glows. 


Thus, too, when flames the orb of day 
The anxious eye in vain would soar 
Along the desert air, 
Intently gazing to explore 
Another star whose lustre fair 
Shines with a warmer ray. 


And we will sivg in loftiest etrain 

The contest of Olympia’s plain; 

Whence, Saturn’s mighty son to praise, 
Poets the hymn of triumph raise, 

To Hiero’s festal dome who bend their way. 


The monarch whose supreme command 
In Sicily’s prolific land 
The righteous sceptre sways, 
Culling the pride of every flower 
That blooms in Virtue’s hallow’d bower; 
A wreath of highest praise. 


While music adds a brighter gem 
To gild the regal diadem, 
When poets’ sportive songs around 
His hospitable board resound. 
— Wheelwright. 


Neither of these versions can be said to be faithful, or to 
make any near approach to the lyric spirit of the original ; 


yet there is not a little beauty and melody in each. 
legends of Pindar are the most beautiful to be found in the 


whole range of Greek poetry. 


The 


That of Iamus, in the sixth 


Olympian, has a peculiar charm, and it is translated thus by 


Abraham Moore: 
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‘*Fair Pitana by Neptune’s amorous prayer 
Press’d, as they tell, her charms to yield, 
The violet-tress’d Evadne bare. 
She in her anxious breast the virgin pang conceal’d: 
Till, past the painful hour, a trusty train 
Charged with the pledge of her czlestial love, 
To pytus she sent, who ruled the plain 
Where Alpheus’ waves by fam’d Phesana rove. 
There nurtur’d, with Apollo tasted she 
The tempting fruit that grows on Love’s forbidden tree. 
‘Escaped not long the guardian King 
The altering form, the stolen embrace: 
Rage and regret his bosom wring; 
Where, burying still th’ unknown disgrace, 
Forthwith the Delphian fane he sought. 
Meanwhile to shadiest covert lone 
Her silver urn the damsel brought ; 
There loosed her purple zone, 
And bore the Godlike Babe unseen, 
Fill’d with the spirit of his sire: 
Who with his golden locks and graceful mien 
Th’ assistant Fates had won, and sooth’d Eleutho’s ire.” 


In the original there is nothing prurient. The manner in 


which Pindar describes the amours of the gods has nothing 


in it to which the most rigid moralist can reasonably object ; 
but the manner in which Mr. Moore translates these amours 
renders them somewhat objectionable. His intention is to 
be as chaste as possible, but he succeeds only in being 
prudish. 

Cary is at once more faithful, more chaste, and more 
poetical. The character of Cary’s version, as compared to 
Moore’s, may be inferred from the following lines, in which 
the former proceeds to render the poet’s account in the same 
ode of the labor of Evadne and the birth of Iamus: 

‘* Her crimson’d girdle down was flung, 
The silver ewer beside her laid, 
Amid a tangled thicket hung 
With canopy of brownest shade; 
When forth the glorious babe she brought, 
His soul instinct with heavenly thought. 
Sent by the golden-tressed god, 
Near her the Fates indulgent stood 
With Llithzia mild, 
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One short, sweet pang releas’d the child ; 

And Iiimus sprang forth to light. 

A wail she utter’d; left him then 

Whiere on the ground he lay : 

When straight two dragons came, 

With eyes of azure flame, 

By will divine awaked out of their den; 

And with the bee’s unharmful venom they 

Fed him, and nursled thro’ the day and night.” 


We have many evidences that it was not in vain Pindar 
visited Italy and its princes. In several of his extant odes 
there are graphic and beautiful descriptions of Italian and 
Sicilian scenery. No poet, ancient or modern, has so well 
described Aitna. The following extract, from Cary’s version, 
will fully justify us in this estimate, although it is little more 
than a meagre parody of the original: 


‘¢ tna, nurse of ceaseless frost, 
From whose cavern’d depths aspire, 
In purest folds, upwreathing, tost, 
Fountains of approachiess fire. 
By day, a flood of smouldering smoke, 
With sullen gleam, the torrents pour; 
But in darkness, many a rock, 
And crimson flame, along the shore, 
Hurls to the deep with deaf’ning roar. 
From that worm aloft are thrown 
The wells of Vulcan, full of fear; 
A marvel strange to look upon; 
And, for the passing mariner, 
As marvellous to hear; 
How &tna’s tops, with umbrage black, 
And soil, do hold him bound ; 
And, by that pallet, all his back 
Is scored with many a wound.” * 





*This description is so singularly beautiful in the original that 
Virgil has translated it almost word for word in the passage ‘in the 
neid, commencing thus: 


Horificis juxta, tonat tna ruinis, 
Interdumque atram prorumpit ad aethera nubem, etc.— ned, iii., 571. 


Referring to this, Macrobius says: ‘‘ Vidiamus, utrum attigerit et 
Pindarum quem Flaccus imitationi inaccessum fatetur * * * unumvere 
locum quem tentavit ex integro pene transcibere, volo commuinicare 
vobiscum guia dignus est,” etc.—Saturnal., lib. v., cap. xvii. 

VOL, XXXII.—NO. LXIV. 2 
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Hitherto we have refrained from giving the reader an 
opportunity of comparing the translation with the original, 
partly because we do not pretend to believe that there are 
many, even of the best educated class, at the present day, to 
whom the language of Pindar is familiar, and partly because 


our printers have, unhappily, a deep-rooted prejudice against 
that language. Now, however, we will extract two or three 
brief passages from the original for the satisfaction of the 
few scholars who are capable of appreciating them, and, for 
the satisfaction of those who have not that advantage, we will 


present as good versions of them at the bottom of the page 
as are within our reach. Moreover, in doing so, we will se- 
lect such as show that Pindar is not merely melodious and 
beautiful, but also didactic and epigrammatic. Several of the 
ancient critics were of the opinion that it was the following 
lines of Pindar which suggested to Sallust the noble thoughts 
he has in the beginning of his Catalina on the difference be- 
tween intellectual indolence and intellectual activity, and that 
between obscurity and glory: 


‘O péyas 6é nivdv- 
vos avaduy ov pe- 
ta hapBaver. Oaveiv 6 oiow avayna, 
Ti ué TiS aV@VUpOV yhpas Ev OXOTH 
Kalnpevos éipot watav, aTaVT@OYV 
Kar@v appopos. 


—Olymp., i., 129.* 


No one shows more beautifully than Pindar that the laws 
of nature are unchangeable. The following lines are rather 
in conflict with the Darwinian theory : 





***Tn the paths of dangerous fame, 
Trembling cowards never tread; 
Yet since all of mortal frame 
Must be number’d with the dead, 
Who in dark, inglorious shade, 
Would his useless life consume, 
And deedles- years undecay’d, 
Sink unhonour’d to-the tomb ?” 
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on * ‘ 
To yap 
TT - wv 9 ads ? ‘ Pod 
Epupvés ovr aislev alwang 
> , 
Ovr épifpomot AéovtTeEes 
4‘ >» Fz 
AiadiaSaivro 1905. 
—Olymp., xi., 19. 
‘¢ And the great laws of Nature ne’er expire. 
Unchanged the lion’s valiant race remains. 
And all his father’s wiles the youthful fox retains ! ”’* 


Those of our modern scientists who fancy they secure un- 
dying fame by proclaiming themselves atheists may see that 
Pindar, like every other great genius, admitted, at least in 
his publie utterances, that there is an intelligence superior to 
that of man, which governs the universe. The following lines 
are a pretty good rendering of the four lines of the original, 
which we transcribe at the bottom of the page : 

‘¢ For human virtue from the gods proceeds, 
They the wise mind bestow’d, and smooth’a the tongue 


With elocution, and, for mighty deeds, 
The nervous arm with manly vigour strung.” + 


Shakespeare and Dante, Corneille and Schiller have, in 


turn, been awarded the credit of having originated the precept 


Da 





* In one of his Nemeans, Pindar indulges in a similar strain, proclaim- 
ing that Nature changes but temporarily, or only seems to change, that 
the seeds of lineal worth reappear at intervals. The translation gives 
but a faint idea of what Pindar means; but, for reasons already men- 
tioned, it is all we can give here: 

** Though for long intervals obscured, again 
Ofttimes, the seeds of lineal worth appear. 
For neither can the furrow’d plain 
Full harvests yield with each returning year ; 
Nor in each period will the pregnant bloom 
Invest the smiling tree with rich perfume. 
So barren often, and inglorious, pass 
The generations of a noble race ; 
While Nature’s vigor, working at the root, 
In after ages swells, and blossoms into fruit.”—Nem., xi., 48. 


1 Q<-* \ \ ~ 
t’kn Stav yap payaval ra- 
, 


Gat ppotéars apetais, 
Kai Gopoi nai XEPOL fiia- 
Tal méepiyA@WOOOLT EMuy. 
—Pyth., i., 79. 
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that “to be envied is a nobler fate than to be pitied,” but it 
is embodied by Pindar in one pithy, beautiful line— 
“KpiCOov yap ofnTIPp@V pIovos.” 
—Pyth., i., 164. 

We should be glad to give several other passages from 
the original for the benefit of the Greek student, but we are 
restrained by the typographical difficulty already alluded to. 
The best we can do, therefore, in this direction is to advise 
the intelligent Grecian to examine the “pinihia for himself, 
and see how much they abound in faithful miniature portraits, 
striking moral precepts, and vivid, beautiful descriptions of 
natural scenery. Thus, for example, the miser has never been 
more truly portrayed than in the passage in the first Nemian, 
beginning at line 44. The description of a man of genius in 
the second Olympic, beginning at line 154, as contrasted with 
a loquacious pretender, is in the great Theban’s finest vein. 
No poet of any age has more strikingly, or more justly, con- 
trasted the wealth of the generous, good man with that of 
the miser than Pindar has done in his second Olympic, in the 
passage beginning at line 96. 

sut we can proceed no further. Nor can we hope that 
this hurried glance at a few of the extant poems of Pindar 
will induce many of our readers to make themselves familiar 
with a poet who has never been popular among any modern 
people—a poet whom the critics of all modern nations regard 
by common consent as “ Him who ne’er was, nor e’er will be, 
half read.” 

It will be remembered that we undertook our présent 


task for a different purpose.’ We wished to offer yet another 
remedy for a malady so widely prevalent as the inflated vanity 
of our time, especially that species of it which results from 
the assumption that our present race of thinkers are so vastly 
in advance of all previous races. We desired to show that, 
notwithstanding the boast in everybody’s mouth, as to the 
immense superiority of “modern thought,” “ modern eul- 
ture,” ete., ete., the truth is, that, when the comparison is 
justly made, what is found to be our real comparative intel- 
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lectual condition is immense inferiority. No competent 
judge, having any regard for his reputation, would attempt to 
maintain that any modern nation has produced an orator who 
surpasses Demosthenes; it would be still more perilous to 
attempt to maintain that any modern nation has produced an 
epic poet who surpasses Homer. The same might be said of 
the prince of Greek historians, the prince of Greek tragic 
dramatists, the prince of Greek comic dramatists, and the 
prince of Greek sculptors. But, because most of the lyric 
poetry of Greece has perished—because little more than frag- 
ments of it have reached our time—comparatively few even 
of the most intelligent class of the present day have any 
adequate idea of the extent to which the Greeks excelled all 
other nations in lyric poetry. If the present paper will have 
the effect of increasing this small number, also the effect of 
adding even as much as half a dozen to the readers of Pindar, 
and the effect, at the same time, of subduing the vanity of 
another half dozen, we shall consider ourselves amply re- 
quited for our pains in attempting to transfer to our canvas 
the illustrious master of the Greek lyre. 





Arr. Il—1. The Geological Evidences of the Antiquity of 
Man. By Str Cuartes Lrett. 1 vol., 8vo. London: 
John Murray. 1873. 


2. Reeherches sur les Ossements Fossiles découverts dan les 
Crvernes dela Province de Liege. Par Dr. Scumertine. 
2 vols. Liége. 1833-34. 

Tue modern deductions of science lead us to the conclusion 
that all human histories that pretend to relate the cireumstances 
of the origin of our race, or record any direct communi- 
eation with, or from the Deity, are fabulous. It is utterly im- 
possible for us to ascend historically to the origin of mankind. 


“Man is too intimately associated with his own race,” says 
William Von Humboldt, “and with the relations of time, to 
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conceive of the existence of an individual independently of a 


preceding generation and age.” The study of existing facts, 
and the forces and laws.of nature,are the only means that we 
have by which it is possible for us to arrive at any correct 
conclusions respecting the origin of the human species, as it 
exists on the earth. Life must have always existed in the 
universe. If we attempt to fix, even in the most indefinite 
manner, an absolute origin of the universe, we at once destroy 
the logical connection of things. Thus, we are forced by our 
laws of logic to assume that the universe has always existed, 
anil that its parts are constantly subject to change, so that a 
particular series of phenomena, such, for instance, as are mani- 
fested in a world, would have an origin. According to these 
views it is not illogical to speak of the origin of the earth, or 
of the origin of the solar system. 

Geologists are able to show that the earth has undergone 
a long series of changes, which extend from a period in its 
history when terrestrial life had no existence up to the pres- 
ent time. It has been found convenient, in the treatment of 


the subject of geological history, to divide the series of 


a 


changes through which the earth’s crust has gone into 
primary, secondary, tertiary, quaternary, and recent. It is 
quite certain that man did not make his appearance in either 
of the first two periods, and it is very doubtful about his 
having appeared in the third period; but that he existed 
in the quaternary period is now known with certainty. Some 
geologists have supposed that they have found evidence of 
man’s existence in the latter part of the tertiary period, but 
the matter is yet doubtful. The geographical position of the 
so-called “cradle of the human race,” is wholly unknown. 
[t was once supposed to be possible to determine it from his- 
torical data, and, possibly, also from philological data; but we 
know now that neither the one nor the other can settle this 
difficult question, and that we must look to geology for its 
solution. It is quite certain that man, in the infancy of 
the race, left no monument whatever that he intended should 
record any circumstances of his existence. The very fact that 
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he made no effort to transmit to posterity some evidence of 
his mental and physical condition, but left his record without 
thought of its endurance or future use, is the best evidence 
possible that the data which we possess are perfectly reliable, 
and when we can make proper use of them the conclusions 
which we deduce will give us the most trustworthy knowledge. 
For many years the facts which were discovered were not 
turned to much account. It is not a little curious at this time 
that scientific men should be so imbued with the idea that the 
human race has existed only for a few thousand years, that 
they are not usually willing to admit the most reasonable de- 
duction from facts which show that the antiquity of man is 
great—very much greater than was formerly supposed. But 
this opposition has its uses. 


Man made his appearance in Europe at an early age in 


the era of progressive mind; but whether he was indigenous 
or came from some other continent, is not yet entirely settled. 
It would seem more probable that a more tropical region 
gave birth to the human race, and that he emigrated to more 
northern climes. Geologists have not yet extended their in- 
vestigations with sufficient thoroughness into tropical coun- 
tries to enable us to determine whether there is sufficient 
evidence of man’s earlier existence in those regions from 
which he spread into other lands. There is some evidence, at 
least, derived from philological and historical data, that the 
southern portions of the great continent of Asia supplied to 
Europe a portion of her earliest inhabitants. Before, how- 
ever, we describe the condition of mar, in Southern Europe 
during the earliest pre-historic human period, it will be neces- 
sary to discuss the physical condition of the temperate lati- 
tudes of the earth at the beginning, and during the early part 
of the quaternary period. 

At or near the close of the tertiary period a most remark- 
able change came over the surface of the earth in relation to 
its meteorology. It is not to be understood that this change 
was sudden in any sense of the word. Sudden changes, in a 
geological sense, are no longer to be admitted into the science, 
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except as they take place on a very limited scale. They once 
had extensive sway in the speculations of geologists when it 
was imagined that time was limited; but now, when it has 
been learned that there has been plenty of time for nature to 
accomplish any change, however slowly. it may have been 
brought about, we have no need of calling in the aid of sudden 
revolutions. The change to which we refer was a diminution 
of temperature extending ovér temperate and polar latitudes, 
and, probably, over the equatorial regions. We are not able to 
say that this change was simultaneous in all those parts of the 
earth, but it had an existence there, cither simultaneously or 
successively, The cause of this diminution of temperature 
is not well understood, though astronomical and geographical 
causes afford a very reasonable explanation of it.* 

The era of diminished temperature, to which we refer, is 
known as the glacial period. During its existence exten- 
sive glaciers t occupied the polar and temperate regions of the 
earth. These resulted from immense accumulations of snow 
in the more northerly latitudes, which was reduced to ice by 
the great pressure to which the under parts were subjected, 
and, perhaps, by partial thawings and subsequent freezing. 
The glaciers that still exist are all valley-formed, or such as 
are produced in the hollows between mountains, except those 
which are found in some places in high latitudes. During 
the glacial era both valley and continental glaciers were 
found in what are the temperate latitudes of the earth at this 
time. In this country they covered all the northern portion 
of it, from the extreme north—so far as observation has ena- 
bled us to judge—to the latitude of Virginia’and California. 
In Europe the ice-covering extended far into the southern 
parts, from Great Britain and Ireland on the west, into Italy 
on the south, including the central portions of the continent. 
A deep covering of snow existed still further. south. The 
valleys of the Alps, the Carpathian niountains, the Balkan, 
the Pyrenees, and the Apennines, were tilled to their summit 


with ice. Europe then more resembled the north polar 


See N. Q. R., No. LVL, Art. V. - +N. Q. R., No. LY., Art. IL. 
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regions of to-day than the mild and rather exceptional climate 
which is enjoyed in the western and southern parts of the con- 
tinent now. 

The glacial period must have lasted for many thonsand 
years. A change of temperature finally came, however, and 
the increasing warmth caused the glaciers to retreat for a time, 
after which they again advanced without quite reaching their 
former limits. Once more the increasing temperature caused 
the glaciers to retreat, and, in process of time, the glacial period 
came to an end. During the melting of the ice, immense 
bodies of water had to be transferred to the ocean, and the 
floods which were produced plowed channels for streams, 
removed earth, and thus made many changes in the general 
appearance of the earth’s surface. It was in this way that the 
most of our present rivers were formed, though they are now 
very small in comparison with what they were then. 

During the early part of the quaternary period, the rivers 
must have been of immense size, since the summer warmth 
not only melted the winter snow, but a portion of the ice and 
snow composing the glaciers of the continents and the valleys. 
During some parts of the summer months, as we may infer 
from our present climates, the temperature would be excess- 
ively warm, and great quantities of snow and ice would be 
rapidly melted, causing immense floods, which would sweep 
almost every thing before them. As the glaciers were nar- 
rowed down in extent, the rivers and smaller streams would 
diminish in width and volume of water, till finally, toward the 
close of the quaternary period, the streams would be reduced 
to their present dimensions. The time occupied in producing 
these changes must have been of great length-~-reckoned rather 
by thousands than by hundreds of years. 

At the close of the quaternary period, a period of great 
changes on the surface of the earth, in the temperate regions 
at least, those deposits commenced which we eall recent ; not 
recent as compared with our ordinary ideas of time, since they 
date back thousands of centuries, but recent as compared with 
the period immediately preceding. 
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Somewhere during these long periods man made his appear- 

ance on the earth. The Abbé Bourgeois thinks that there is 
evidence that man existed during some part of the miocene 
period asa contemporary of the mastodon; and the discoveries 
of M. Desnoyers, in the pliocene chalk-pits of Saint Prest, seem 
to show that he was an inhabitant of our globe as early as the 
end of the tertiary period, in company with the southern 
elephant, rhinoceros, and the great hippopotamus. 

[t is probable that the earliest men have left us no record 
of their existence, except such of their bones as chance to be 
preserved in the. strata deposited during their time. We 
should judge it probable that a warm climate would be more 
favorable to the earliest existence of man than a cold or even 
a temperate climate, where the winters were severe. How far 
the first men were guided by instinct, like the brute, and how 
far by intelligence acquired by experience, like men of the 
present day, we are wholly unable to decide for the want of 
facts. Judging, however, from the present mental condition 
of man in the lowest state of society, we conclude that the 
wants of the first men were sepplied more through the con- 
trolling influences of instinet—that faculty of the mind which 
appears to know what to do without previous experience on 
the part of the individual—with such assistance as an unde- 
veloped intellect could afford. It does not appear that un- 
developed man is adapted by his nature to exist in a very 
rigorous climate. It seems to be necessary for him to learn 
by experieuce to provide some sort of protection against the 
cold, besides that which he provides for his person. The 
earliest men in Europe appear to have found such shelter in 
caves which nature herself provides. 

[f, then, these principles be true, we may conclude that 
man first existed in a warm climate where nature, in her or- 
dinary course, makes all necessary provision for his existence. 
But a warm climate, where nature supplies, with a bounteous 
hand, the necessaries of life, is not best adapted for man’s 
mental development. Necessity is the mother of progress. 
Though man appears to be mentally free, yet he is, to say 
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the least, almost wholly a being of necessity. As soon as he 
migrated to a colder climate, where the winter, at least, called 
for some protection for him, if it did not also make it neces- 
sury for him to lay up a store of provisions in advance, his 
intellect was taxed in the struggle for existence, not only 
against the other animals around him, but also against the 
opposing forces which nature offered in the inorganic world. 
Thus, while we may conclude that the tropical regions of 
the earth are more favorable to man’s birth upon our planet, 
observation teaches us that the temperate regions of the 
globe, where he must work bodily and mentally, or cease to 
exist, are more favorable, even necessary in the nature of 
things, for his mental and perhaps physical progress. These 
principles we see illustrated, in our own day and age of the 
world, among the various nations and races of the globe; and 
we shall also see that they equally had place among the ear- 
liest tribes whose certain existence has been traced in the con- 
tinent of Europe. 

As yet we know but little of the geology of the tropical 
regions of the globe, and there is great need of a thorough 
exploration of those parts of the earth, with a special refer- 
ence to the existence of primitive man. The quaternary 
and tertiary strata, where they are accessible, should be care- 
fully examined, both for the implements which man first em- 
ployed in his rude efforts to conquer nature and get control 
of her forces, and for the bones of his body, which were 
suffered to decay and be buried beneath the forming strata of 
those periods, or were laid away in some secure place by his 
friends and fellow mortals. 

The first explorers of man’s early resting-place deduced 
from their discoveries conclusions respecting the length of the 
period of his terrestrial existence that were not treated with 
that degree of respect which it afterward appeared really 
belonged to them. Geologists had only just passed through, 
as it were, a scientific and theological warfare, which had been 
continued, in one form or another, through some centuries, 
the subject being the age of the earth and the time required 
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for its formation. Careful observations on the strata of the 
varth’s crust, the forces and operations of nature, and a com- 
parison and co-ordination of the facts thus accumulated, had 
demonstrated to every logical and competent mind, acquainted 
with the subject, that the former duration of the earth was 
not to be counted by hundreds or thousands, but more 
probable by millions of years. It would naturally be sup- 
posed that the discipline of such a struggle would have fitted 
the minds of the greater number of geologists to examine, 
without prejudice, the facts which had been accumulated by a 
few attentive observers of the data which have a bearing on 
the antiquity of man’s existence. But such was not the case ; 
one more great stumbling-block had to be removed. The 
assumption that man’s first appearance upon our globe was 
only a few thousand years back had become so firmly fixed in 
the minds of both the theologians and the scientific investi- 
gators, and that without its having any foundation in actual 
knowledge, that nothing short of repeated assaults upon it, by 
the constantly accumulating facts which prove man’s existence 
to date from a remote antiquity, could set the scientific mind 
aright on this most important recent deduction in geological 
history. There are not a few able men and fine scholars who 
are not yet sufficiently free from educational bias to look at 
the facts as they are. It is like the “squaring of the circle.” 
Every few years we hear of some new method, proposed by 
some “most distinguished mathematician,” for solving that 
problem, which was proved many centuries ago to be un- 
solvable. One would naturally think that an educated, 
scientific mind would learn to see facts as they are, and not 
head off the true conclusions to be drawn from such facts by 
an assumption that has no better foundation than the bias of 
education. 

The educated mind readily distinguishes a difference 
between a thing fashioned by man, by human intelligence, and 
one accidentally (as we call it) produced by the operations of 


inanimate nature. It is often thought to be a strange circun- 


stance that men, far removed from one another, and who could 
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have had no intercourse, nor could their ancestors for centuries 
back, entertain similar views respecting the same things, 
construct similar instruments for use, and live in a similar 
way. But, when we reflect that man is man wherever we find 
him; that he possesses the same facilities, though developed 
in different degrees ; that the forces and laws of nature are the 
same in all parts of the earth where the conditions of their 
action are the same; and that the same facts give rise to 
similar thoughts and lead to similar conclusions, we see no 
need of assuming that all people have descended from the 
same primitive nations or individuals from whom such thoughts 
and notions have descended. There is a unity in nature 
which the study of her phenomena and laws in the inorganic 
world has revealed to the scientific mind, and which is plainly 
perceptible in the vegetable kingdom. An oak tree in one 
part of the world is precisely similar to an oak tree of the 
same species in another part of the world. ‘ Whether the 
gregarious condition [of mankind] was original,” says William 
Von Humboldt, “or of subsequent occurrence, we have no 
historic evidence to show. The separate mythical relations, 
found to exist independently of one another in different parts 
of the earth, appear to refute the first hypothesis, and concur 
in ascribing the generation of the whole human race to the 
union of one pair. The general prevalence of this myth has 
caused it to be regarded as a traditionary record transmitted 
from the primitive man to his descendants. But this very 
circumstance seems rather to prove that it has no historical 
foundation, but has simply arisen from an identity in the 
mode of intellectual conception, which has everywhere led 
man to adopt the same conclusion regarding identical 
phenomena, in the same manner as many myths have doubt- 
lessly arisen, not from any historical connection existing 


between them, but rather from an identity in human thought 


and imagination.” 

Granting these principles to be true, we may observe the 
habits and mental development of man in the rudest states of 
society, and in others where he has already made some 
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advancement, and, from the facts thus accumulated, we may 
derive information respecting the mode of life of man in pre- 
historic times. 

We have already referred to the existence of glaciers in 
Europe, and to their disappearance from the less elevated 
portions of the continent. A long time before the glacial 
period came to a close in that quarter of the world, man 
made his appearance in the southern portions of Europe. 
Since the glacial climate was less severe in Southern Asia than 
in Southern Europe, we have some reason for thinking that 
man came from that direction. Let that be as it may, we 
know that several large animals, since become extinct, were 
also inhabitants of the same region. 

Of the animals which existed at the same time as pre-his- 
toric man, we may refer to the following classes, namely, 
those which have become extinct, or are nowhere known to 
live on the globe; those which have disappeared from South- 
ern Europe and gone to other localities, and are called 
migrated animals; and those which still remain, and are 
called persisting animals. 

The extinct animals were abundant during the early part 
of the quaternary period. Some of these were large and pow- 
erful compared with which man, feeble as he was then, 
seemed wholly unprepared to contend. Such were the 
great cave bear, the great cave lion, the amphibious hippo- 
potamus, the rhinoceros with chambered nostrils, the ancient 


elephant, and the gigantic king among them, the mammoth. 


S 
The reindeer also existed with this extir et fauna, but it was 
not numerous at that period. ’ 


The most powerful, the most remarkable, and, in some 
respects, the most important of all these animals, was the 
mammoth. It appears, judging from the abundance of its 
remains, that it was far more numerous than any other of the 
great quadrupeds of that period. It was well protected from 
the cold (which many times must have been very severe at 
that period, even in Southern Europe) by a thick covering of 
fur, and its means of defence against its enemies were of a 
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most formidable character. Thus protected by nature, it mul- 
tiplied and spread to a very great extent, so that the first part 
of the quaternary period has been called the age of the mam- 
moth. How long (in time) he remained king of the earth it 
is not easy to decide. His-remains are found in abundance 
in various parts of Europe and other parts of the world, and 
they are scattered in the greatest profusion over the northern 
portions of the Asiatic continent. 

But the tendency of nature is toward a state of equilib- 
rium; and the time finally came when opposing forces were 
too strong for the mammoth. As the temperature increased, 
various herbiverous animals, such as the horse, the ox, the 
reindeer, and the bison, multiplied and spread, and consumed 
the vegetable nutrition on which the mammoth subsisted. Al- 
ready man had commenced to use a power that was superior 
to that possessed by the mammoth. That most wonderful of 
all forces, the power of the human mind, though but little de- 
veloped, was directed against the mammoth, and he was 
obliged to yield. Those primitive men found means to kill 
the mammoth, very probably for food, and there were various 
waysin which they could dothat. The gradual amelioration of 
the climate made the conditions for the development of mind 
more favorable, while it became directly prejudicial to the or- 
ganization of the mammoth, which was intended by nature for 
a boreal temperature. Thus, the mammoth, which was so im- 
portant in the early part of the quaternary period, commenced 
to decline, and man has continued his existence sufliciently 
long to see him entirely disappear from among existing fauna. 

About the middle of the quaternary period there was an 
intermediate age, during which several of the animals which 
were contemporaries of the mammoth had become extinct. 
Others, better adapted to the changed conditions, prospered ; 
among them we may mention the reindeer, which in the sue- 
ceeding age became very numerous; the mammoth was not 
rare, though less numerous than formerly ; the stag, the ox, 
and the horse were common. 

The third and last age of the quaternary period arrived. 
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A few specimens of the mammoth were still in existence (in 
Europe) ; and still more rare were the great Irish stag and 
the lion of the caves. The reindeer had increased to such an 
extent that it has been called the age of the reindeer. The 
climate was still cold, though considerably warmer than for- 
merly. The glaciers had not diminished to their present limits, 
though they were considerably reduced in volume; during 
the warm season of the year they still continued to send down, 
by their melting, immense quantities of water which swept 
through the valleys, carrying and depositing large quantities 
of mud and other material carried down. 

The animals still living in Middle and Southern Europe, 
during the age of the reindeer, were such as were adapted to 
a much colder climate than is at present found there. As the 
temperature became more mild and approximated to its 
present condition, the animals found more congenial cireum- 
stances by travelling north, or to greater elevations. Of these 
migratory animals, the reindeer, the sloth, and the musk-ox, 
have gone north, while the chamois, the marmot, and the 
goat, have found a home in elevated regions, the lofty peaks 
of the Alps and the Pyrenees. 

When the reindeer and other migratory species moved to 
a colder climate, the quaternary period is considered as having 
come to an end, and the modern period to have commenced. 
The temperature must have been rather colder than at present, 
but it was no longer boreal but temperate. Several species of 
animals have disappeared from Southern Europe, but it was 
due rather to the influence of man than of climate. The urus 
and the aurochs have gone, and certain domestic species have 
been introduced. With these exceptions but little change has 
taken place in the fauna since the close of the quaternary 
period. The remains of animals; imbedded in the strata 
formed during the recent period, are those of living species. 

Man lived during all the periods to which we have re- 
ferred, and during the greater part of the time he has played 
a very important part. As we have already mentioned, he 
nay have lived even earlier, dating from the latter part of the 
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tertiary period. It has been positively proved that the most 
ancient quaternary strata contain the remains of human in- 
dustry. These remains, fortunately, are of such material that 
they are not subject to ordinary decay, but might remain 
buried for millions of years, and yet be apparently as sound as 
when first dropped. Metals were not in use in those ancient 
days. We can now scarcely realize how man could get along 
without so important an auxiliary, in his‘struggle for existence, 
as he at present finds in iron. The metals require more or less 
preparatory transformation before they can be converted into 
useful implements. All this requires knowledge derived from 
experience, which the ancient pre-historic man did not have. 
Nature, however, prepared to his hand an abundance of 
material well adapted to being converted into such useful in- 
struments as the ancient Quaternian needed to enable him 
to gratify his simple wants. Flint was found to be well 
suited to the construction of such knives, axes, and other 
tools as he really needed in the rude state of society in which 
he lived. 

The name Stone Age has been given to the whole period 
of man’s existence which preceded the use of metals. As we 
might easily infer, the mode of fabrication varied from one 
part of the Stone Age to another. The earliest period is dis- 
tinguished by implements of a very rude manufacture. The 
middle period furnishes tools which show greater skill in their 
workmanship, and more time spent in finishing them. At a 
still later period man had advanced so far in the arts that the 
better sort of instruments which he made, are rather nicely 
polished, were brought to a comparative degree of perfection. 
Thus, the age of the reindeer is characterized by the high de- 
gree of finish which was given to the manufactures of stone. 
No improvements appear to have been made atter this age. 
The age of metal succeeded. We have now briefly recounted 
the conditions of existence which surrounded early pre-historie 
man, and have merely mentioned the fact that stone was then 
used for what metals are now employed. 

We cannot tell whose attention was first attracted to the 
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existence of flint weapons in various parts of Europe. Indeed, 
the finding of such things a century ago would not have been 
likely to attract much attention, since it would not have been 
taken as any evidence of the antiquity of man; and, unless it 
were associated with the remains of some extinet animal, it 
would not afford much proof that it had been used by a 
human being long before the historical period. It is known 
that flint instruments, of the spear-headed form, were found 
imbedded in London gravel as long ago as 1715; and in 
1797 Mr. Frere found an abundance of similar weapons in 
Sutfolk—in both cases associated with the remains of the 
elephant. In 1828 MM. Tournal and Christo] examined some 
caves in the south of France, and found in them human bones 
and fragments of rude pottery cemented together by stalagmite 
in the same mud, in which were also the remains of mammalia, 
some of recent and others of extinet species. 

In 1833-34, Dr. Schmerling, of Liége, published his re- 
searches in connection with some forty ossiferous caverns in 
the valleys of the Meuse and its tributaries. This skillful 
anatomist and paleontologist: worked up the subject of the 
antiquity of man, from the evidence furnished by the caves, in 
so thorough a manner that but little has been added up to the 
present time. Schmerling in Belgium, McEnery in England, 
and Boucher de Perthes in France, gave the subject of man’s 
antiquity a very thorough investigation, but a good many 
years elapsed before their results were thought to be worthy 
of that candid consideration which they deserved. This tardi- 
ness grew out of prejudice based on preconceived views on the 
subject. Time, however, has set things right. Many other 
eminent men have since studied the subject in the most care- 
ful way, and it is now one of the best settled facts in geo- 
logical history that man’s origin dates far back in the develop- 
ment of the earth’s crust, and that he has witnessed many of 
the great transformations which the earth’s surface has under- 
gone. 


Various localities where the troglodytes, or cave-dwellers, 


lived have been carefully examined and the remains very 
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thoroughly studied, and it is wonderful how much has been 
learned about their modes of life. The places where the 
cave-dwellers lived are not all of the same period. The im- 
plements which they used make known to the modern inves- 
tigator the degree of advancement of the, people, in respect 
to mental development, and the remains of their feasts indi- 
vate the kind of fare on which they subsisted. 

The earliest pre-historic European differed from the brute 
by being human, by possessing reason and the moral sense 
ina higher degree, and by being guided a little less by in- 
stinct and more by the developable faculties of the mind. 
He at first, probably, lived on roots and nuts. This is indi- 
cated by the form of his teeth. When he commenced to use 
flesh it myst have been eaten raw, for there is no sufficient 
evidence that he knew any thing about the use of fire. To 
protect himself from the inclemency of the weather, he cov- 
ered his body with the skin of the wild beast which he was 
able to slay, and he sought the shelter of caves. We cannot 
tell how he first learned the uses of fire. He had opportuni- 
ties of becoming acquainted with it by seeing the volcano 
and the effects of lightning. The primitive European, to 
whom we refer, not only witnessed the melting of the great. 
glaciers, of which we have already spoken in a former part 
of this article, but he saw the extinct volcanoes of Auvergne 
when they were in active operation, and in some cases he be- 
came the victim of their violence, as his remains, which have 
been found in the voleanie tufa of Mount Denise de Velais, 
testify. | 

Man, during the period to which we refer, was in a savage 
state, and he remained so through unnumbered ages. His 
progress toward the civilized condition, to which he has at- 
tained in various parts of the world, was extremely slow. 
Even in our own day, when man’s mental progress seems to be 
so rapid, the average man moves but slowly. The few are far 
in adyance, but they have an immense burden to bear along ; 
und, if these few should cease to exert themselves, the many 
would either remain nearly fixed in their mental condition for 
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u long time, or quickly relapse into a former state of devel- 
opment in regard to many things. The human mind, like or- 
dinary physical matter, possesses inertia as one of its essen- 
tial properties. All the forces which the physical world can 
exert upon it, in the primitive period of its existence, can move 
it but very little. That the inertia of the mind has to be 
overcome before it can be brought into action, every teacher 
has learned, or may have learned: and especially is this ap- 
parent in an intellectual direction. When it has once ae- 
quired momentum, the mind moves steadily onward, surmount- 
ing obstacles with a facility proportioned to the force with 
which it moves. When the mind is once put in motion it 
never appears to entirely lose it, for knowledge once gained is 
never wholly forgotten, though it may be partially hidden by 
the action of the mind in other directions. This principle of 
the inertia of the mind enables us to give a most satisfactory 
explanation of what is known as the temperaments in a phren- 
ological sense ; and it also shows us why even cultivated per- 
sons are so slow in grasping a new idea—not diflicult in itself 
—and especially if it be in opposition to educational bias, 
however clear the facts may be, and logical the conclusions 
drawn from them. The antiquity of man is a case in point. 
The weapons of primitive man were few and roughly made. 
Flint usually served him in the place of metal; and that 
material was converted into rude axes, arrow points, spear 
heads, and similar instruments, by means of skilful blows 
given by a practised hand with hammers of the same material. 
It appears to have been a long time before he learned the use 
of fire in preparing his meat and other food, to render it more 
palatable and digestible. Whether the earliest inhabitants of 
Europe had any belief in relation to a future state of exist- 
ence, we cannot tell; but those who lived during the middle 
period of the quaternary age certainly had some vague notions 
of a future world, since the human remains in their burial 


places are accompanied by weapons, which were probably 
deposited when the bodies were interred, for the use of the 
manes of the departed in the unseen world. Their ideas of a 
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spiritual existence must have been very meagre, as, indeed, 
is still the case among the most enlightened classes of 
society. . 


The remains of pre-historic man at several places on the 


river Vézére, in the southwest part of France, show that, at 
the middle period stations, he had not yet learned to catch 
fish, at least to any extent, since their bones are not found 
among the remains of their repasts. When, in a later period, 
he drew upon the tinny tribe to furnish his larder, the net 
must have yet been unknown, since this would have taken 
various kinds of fish, and none but the remains of the salmon 
are found. Their fishing implements were the harpoon, some 
of which have been tound, and with it they could select that 
kind of fish which best served them for food. Whether they 
had boats for fishing or were contined to the banks of the 
streams, we are not yet able to decide. 

The later cave-dwellers (for they had fixed places of abode, 
and were hence not nomads) had made some progress in the 
arts. They had learned to draw, and they have left various 
representations, of natural objects. In 1864 an ivory plate 
was discovered at the Madelaine station, on the Vézére, by 
MM. Ed. Lartet, de Verneuil, and Dr. Falconer, on whieh 
was drawn, or engraved, rather, a representation of a mam- 
moth, with its large head, concave forehead, small eyes, curved 
tusks, trunk, curved-up tail, and long mane; in short, a mam- 
moth not unlike those which have been. found preserved by 
the perpetual frost in the northern part of Siberia. Besides 
this, another specimen has been found by the Marquis de 
Vibraye ; and there are several representations of the rein- 
deer and the horse, and a few of the ox and the urus. 

Several skulls of persons have been found. These have 
been carefully examined and measured with respect to linear 
dimensions and capacity. None of the skulls are of small 
capacity, and some of them are large. Except that known as 
the “ Neanderthal skull,” which is exceedingly ape-like, they 
all exhibit a fair development of the frontal and coronal . 
regions (intellectual and moral, as a phrenologist would say) ; 
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and some of both sexes, found at Cromgnon, show a full de- 
velopment of those regions of the brain. 

These people were not, in one sense, our pre-historic an- 
cestors, for they disappeared from Southern Europe, and dis- 
appeared suddenly, and with them the light of the arts, as 
developed by them, was extinguished. ‘To account for this 
sudden revolution, we must call in the hand of man. A more 
warlike race, probably, came from other regions, subdued the 
cave-dwellers, and drove them whither we know not. Then 
followed a long, long period of the ‘“ Dark Ages” of pre- 
historic man. 

If it now be asked how long the European continent has 
heen inhabited by man, we answer that it is not known. 
Estimates range from a few thousand to half a million years. 
Since the “ classic” six thousand years have been passed, it 
matters not just now if the period covers thousands of centu- 
ries, since we are certain that the world is old enough to 
accommodate it. 
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We commence this article by presenting the reader a 
plain fact, or two, which we beg him to bear in mind. We 
hold that more good is done by one searching, just criticism 
than by a hundred eulogies which are neither searching nor 
just. Upon the other hand, more mischief is done by one un- 
merited eulogy, which is only the result of collusion—a thing 
hought for money, like any other commodity—than by a 
hundred criticisms, even when the latter are unjust. This 
applies with peculiar foree to educational institutions, and to 
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those who assume to conduct them. But we trust it is need- 
less for us to say that we would not be understood from it to 
mean that those who perform their work faithfully and well 
should not receive their due meed of praise. 

These are the maxims which form the basis of our dis- 
cussions. If they are erroneous, so are our arguments and 
conclusions ; although, if they are correct, it does not follow 
that we are so. All we claim is, that, if we are in error, it is 
not from any lack of effort in seeking the truth, or from any 
lack of disposition to bear just and faithful testimony. 

Just a year ago, in alluding to some institutions of which 
we had heard favorable reports, we made the following re- 
mark : 

‘+ Suflice it to mention one of these, namely, the University of Michi- 
gan, which, although we have never seen it, we have been led to believe 
ranks among the best of our colleges.” * 

This would show, at least, that we had no prejudice against 
Michigan University. Far from entertaining any such feel- 
ing, we had every disposition to do ample justice to any 
merits which we might find it possessed. 

We can truly say that this was the spirit in which we 
came off the cars at Ann Arbor, on the 16th of May last, on 
our way from St. Louis, for the purpose of visiting the insti- 
tution. Without entering into particulars until we proceed a 
little further, we will remark that no institution, which had 
received one-tenth of the praise bestowed upon it by the 
newspapers and its own professors, had disappointed us so 
much. Nay, such was our surprise at the sort of “ higher 
teaching,” the sort of government, ete., at Michigan Univer- 
sity, that, although it had been our intention to give a full 
account of our visit to it in our next number, we found we 
could not permit ourselves to discuss the subject so soon. It 
was our sincere wish that the traces left on our mind by some 
of the scenes we had witnessed might be smoothed down, if 
not entirely effaced, by time, before we trusted ourselves with 
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even asimple narration of the facts. Accordingly, we post- 
poned our criticisms, but carefully preserved our notes, and 
assured our readers that our views would be freely given in 
due time. In making this promise in our June number, we 
added the following : 

**Tf these impressions be very different, in one or two instances, from 
those which the public in general have been led to entertain, they will not 
be more different than they are from some of the impressions entertained 
by ourselves on the same subjects before we were able to avail ourselves of 
the testimony of our eyes and ears; although we were by no means san- 
guine in regard to the standard of learning in these particular cases.” * 

We had intended to perform the disagreeable task in our 
September number, but, when autumn came, we found our- 
selves still unwilling, and did not permit ourselves to indulge 
in any plainer language in reference to the subject than the 
following : 

‘* We had often heard of ‘*‘ Western” seats of learning, but never 
hitherto had seen them at their work. We can truly say that, much as 
we had heard of them that was unfavorable—even ludicrous—we were 
not prepared fur so sad a state of things as we witnessed even at the most 
respectable of the institutions alluded to.”’ + 

We could not help regarding much of what we had seen 
at Ann Arbor as “ludicrous” or “sad.” But, before we 
proceed to give our reasons for venturing to form such an 
estimate of an institution so highly praised periodically, but 
especially at Commencement time, we.take pleasure in bearing 
testimony to the noble generosity of the State of Michigan, in 


affording ample pecuniary means for the support of a univer 


sity worthy of the name. The law founding and endowing the 
University forms a part of the Constitution of the State, and 


declares that its object is “to complete and crown the work 


which is begun in the public schools, by furnishing ample 
tucilities for liberal education, in literature, science, and the 
wrts, and for thorough and extended professional study of 
medicine and law.” 


‘N. Q. R., No. LXI 
tN. QR. No LXTL, Art. ‘* The Puffing Element in our Higher 
Kducation.”’ 
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All honor to the State of Michigan for this. Not one of 
the great nations of Europe can show in its statute-books any 
educational law which does it more credit than this does to 
the modest State of Michigan. But it has a still stronger 
claim on our admiration than even this—a claim of which it 
may well be proud. In proof of this, we need only transcribe 
the following sentence or two from the Calendar of the 
University: “ While Michigan has endowed her University 
primarily for the higher education of her own sons and 
daughters, it must be understood that she also opens the 
doors of the Institution to all students wherever their homes. 
Students from other States are asked to pay a larger admis- 
sion fee than students from Michigan, but they receive their 
instruction and access to all the advantages of life at the 
University without incurring any other charge for tuition.” 

The spirit thus evinced by Michigan is above all praise. 
There can be no question as to the good intention of the 
State; but good intentions do not always ensure good results, 
even when those intentions are sustained by an abundance of 
money. It is not necessary to go beyond the city of New 
York to find but too many illustrations of this. Our people 
contribute liberally to every project which they believe caleu- 
lated, in any manner, to serve the public; they submit to be 
taxed more heavily than any other people on earth. But are 
the untold millions which they contribute annually always 
well laid ont? Are they so generally’ Thus, for example, 
what city in Europe or America has opened its purse more 
freely to build a court-house worthy of it? But what have 
been the results of its munificence? To what use has more 
than half of its millions been turned? How much money 
dloes New York lavish on its present Board of Health? No 
other Board of Health in the world costs more, or squanders 
inore; but is not the good it does in an inverse ratio to its 
cost What board is less efficient ‘Is it not less intelligent 
—more ignorant—than many a similar board that does not 
cost one-hundreth part as much? What city pays more for’ 
cleaning its streets than New York? Yet what city, that 
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pretends to be cleaned at all, save by the ravens and the 
buzzards, is more disgracetully or more poisonously filthy ¢ 

If these queries be borne in mind, they will aid the 
reader very considerably in comprehending that the Univer- 
sity of Michigan may be a very different thing in the statute- 
book of the State, and in other public documents, including 
the Calendar and the president’s Report before us (as well 
as in the newspapers at Commencement time), from what it is 
as a real entity, a living, moving thing, at Ann Arbor. Be 
it remembered that the University of Michigan, like certain 
institutions nearer home, has its high and mighty “ board ;” 
it is called the Board of Regents, which may be regarded as 
entirely synonymous with the Board of Politicians. In order 
to enable the reader to judge for himself, we transcribe here, 
from the Calendar, the names of the Board of Regents, with 
that of the President of the University, standing duly deco- 
rated at its head: 

James B. Angell, LL. D., President. 
Names. Residence. Time Expires. 

fon. Thomas D. Gilbert..........Grand Rapids 1876 

Ifon, Hiram A. Burt.............. Marquette 1876 

Hon, Joseph Estabrook Ypsilanti .. 1878 

Ifon. Jonas If. MeGowan 1878 

Hlon. Claudius B. Grant... ....... Houghton 1880 

Hon, Charles Rynd.. ..4 2.5 60<:<++ MGB ccccvccserss 1600 

Ilon. Edward C. Walker.......... Detroit 1882 

lion. Andrew Climie.............. Leonidas 


places of residence of the different members may 

be found in due time te have, some relation, however myste- 

rions, to the Michigan schools whose pupils are admitted to 
the University without examination. 

[t may be, that Western politicians have a more enlight- 

ened idea of what constitutes “higher education” in a uni- 


versity than the politicians of New York, Pennsylvania, or 


New Jersey. We confess we know no reason why it should 
be so; but we are willing to assume the fact, and give the 
University of Michigan the full benefit of it in moral aspect, 


as a means of vindicating its lofty claims, or as a shield 
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against criticisms like our own. At all events, one of the 
pamphlets before us informs us that “The Constitution of the 
State provides for the perpetuation of the governing body of 
the Institution, the Board of Regents. They are elected for 
terms of eight years by popular vote.’ Will the reader 
please to picture to himself a “Regent” of the intellectual 
‘alibré and mental culture of the Hon. John Morrissey, 
elected ‘for 2 period of eight years as one of the eight per- 
sons on whose enlightened judgment, in academical affairs, the 
Wniversity has to depend for its prestige of superior scholar- 
ship. Let us suppose that the other seven individuals are no 
better or no worse, cither intellectually or morally, than the Hon. 
John, which, it will be admitted, is not an extravagant suppo- 
sition, in view of the fact that every one of the eight mem- 
bers of the Board has “ Hon.” prefixed to his name, and that 
that prefix is the only evidence we have of his qualitications or 
fitness, further than the “popular vote” by which he was 
elected, which, need we say? is no evidence at all. 

But the Board of Regents of the University of Michigan 
is not the less mighty for all this. As a matter of course, no 
one can be a professor, or teacher, in literature, ancient or 
modern, in the sciences, or in the arts, without receiving his 
appointment from the Regents. To the same august source 
the president of the University owes his power and authority. 
It is the duty as well as the prerogative of the Regents to se- 
lect a fit and proper person—one “ qualified by learning and 
ability ’—to preside over the faculty, and act as a sort of vice- 
roy, or lord-licutenant, under their imperial auspices. 

jut the most curious part of the whole machinery is, the 
Annual Report of the president to the Board of Regents. 
Again, we beg the reader to retain in his mind, at least for 
half an hour, a proper estimate of the Hon. John Morrissey 
as 2 Regent; add to the Hon. John seven others equally dis- 


tinguished in the educational world, and then fancy the presi- 


dent of the University commencing a long, grandiloquent, 
pompous story, as follows: “ To the Honorable, the Board of 
Regents :—I have the honor to present to you my report,” ete. 
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We may seem to indulge in burlesque in speaking thus, 
but we merely state the facts as we find them. An address 
to the French Academy by one of its most illustrious mem- 


bers would seem commonplace and insignificant compared 


to the report of the president of the University of Michigan 
to the Board of Regents. To say that one might think, from 
the performance of President Angell, that with him and his 
Regents learning and science will die, would give but a faint 
idea of the lofty style in which he proclaims the wonderful 
results accomplished, and the still more wonderful resnIts to 
be accomplished, by Michigan University. In a word, one 
acquainted with all the facts would almost think, in reading 
this report, that Juvenal must have been a prophe*, and had 
in his mind the president, regents, and faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan when he penned the lines : 
** Quid, adulandi gens prudentissima laudat, 
Sermonem indocti, faciem deformis amici.” * 

Before making any particular comment on President 
Angell’s report, or the style of culture which it exhibits, we 
proceed to give our impressions, in outline, of what we saw in 
the classic and scientific halls of the University. We have 
already intimated that we found the teaching and learning 
very different from what they had been represented periodi- 
cally in the newspapers and other appreciative publications. 
At least, so we thought; for we do not claim any thing more 
for ourselves than the right of giving our opinion. Nor do we 
ask any one to aceept our opinion any further than it is found 
just and reasonable. But if, as we say, we found the Univer- 
sity of reality as different from the University of romance, as 
almost any two things bearing the same name could possibly 
be from each other, we found the real University in perfect 
keeping with what we should have expected, had we known as 
much as we do now about its Board of Regents, how the mem- 
bers of that board are elected, what amount of influence is 
exercised by each member in his own behalf, or in behalf of 


Sat., ili., 86. 
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his friends, in the appointment of professors, in establishing 
new departments, introducing “ modern improvements,” ete. 
We trust we need not say that we have no disposition to 
depreciate the attainments or abilities of the professors of 
Michigan University. There is not one member of its faculty 
whom we would harm in the slightest manner were it in our 
power to do so. But it is worse than useless to attempt to 
diseuss a subject like the present in the hope of producing 
reform, without grappling with the facts as they present 
themselves. Accordingly, we ask, is it not true that a large 
proportion, even of the most intelligent class, think that, be- 
cause certain professors issue text-books, of which they call 
themselves the editors or authors, it must follow that they 
are entirely familiar with the matter of those text-books ¢ 
Thus, for example, a professor of Greek issues a Greek text- 
book. In the estiraation of nineteen out of every twenty, the 
fact, by itself,is ample proof that the editor, or author, of the 
Greek text-book must be a thorough Grecian, perfectly com- 
petent to teach the language of Plato and Aristophanes. But 
it is really no proof at all. All disinterested, impartial men, 
who understand the subject, will agree with us that there are 
those who issue Greek text-books in this country, of which 
they call themselves the editors or authors, who really do not 
understand the rudiments of Greek. And the same remark 
applies with nearly equal force to the compilers of Latin text- 
books. It may well seem incredible that persons, having but the 
merest smattering of Greek or Latin, will undertake to issue a 
text-book in either; such is the fact, nevertheless. Nor is the 
process by any means so difficult as might be supposed. The 
person, ambitious to attain distinction in that direction, col- 
lects a number of editions of the particular classic he wants to 
edit ; or he collects a number of grammars, if his object is to 
become the author of a grammar. In short, the question 
resolves itself into one of simple manual labor, copying and 


z 


transposing; the enterprising publisher, with his army of 
puffers, will do the rest. . 


Now, it is really with very great reluctance we say that 
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nowhere have we found these remarks more strikingly, or 
more ludicrously illustrated than at the University of Michi- 
gan. We could adduce abundant testimony in support of 
this assertion, but we think that one fact or two will be suffi- 
cient for such of our readers as are competent judges, and 
willing to be convinced. Having expressed a wish to see one 
of the principal classes in Greek, we were conducted to one 
which, we were informed, was the most advanced. The stn- 
dents were occupied in translating a passage in the first book 
of the Odyssey —that commencing with the reply of Minerva 
to Mereury, in which the blue-eyed goddess deprecates the 
detention of Ulysses by Calypso, and prays that the hero be 
allowed to return to his beloved Ithaca: 
Tov & heifer’ Exerta,. Sed yAavya nts Abr vyn.* 

* There are few easier passages in any Greek poet ; it is one 
of the easiest and most familiar in all Homer. But we can 
truly say that they acquitted themselves much worse than the 
students of several preparatory American schools, whose efforts 
in similar work we had witnessed. It was not the bad trans- 
lating, however, that surprised us, for we had learned enough 
by this time about the University to be prepared for almost 
any amount of blundering. What we were still unprepared 
for was to see that the professor had a translation of the 
Odyssey lying open before him, with the passage mentioned 
carefully marked. At this he looked quite as often as at the 
original text—a good deal oftener when a difficulty occurred; 
and there» seemed to be stumbling-blocks at every line. 
Finally, he read the passage in Mr. Bryant’s translation to the 
whole class, by way of proving triumphantly that the work 
had been well done. 


For the truth of all this we appeal to the students, male 


and female, some of whom would also bear us testimony that 


there were certain comments made on the relations between 
Calypso and Ulysses, which most parents would consider rather 
indelicate for the ears of their daughters. We have but one 


7. Oe 
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observation to add here in regard to the Greek class ; it inter- 
ested us a good deal to see that by far the best and most 
intelligent efforts at translating were made by the female 
students. Our readers will remember that it was nothing new 
for us to find American young ladies translating classic au- 
thors at least as well as American young gentlemen. But this 
was the first time we had an opportunity of witnessing that 
phenomenon among Western young ladies; yet the latter can- 
not boast much for carrying off the prize in the present in- 
stance. It requires no Arabian courser to win the race ina 
contest with a nag that is both spavined and short-winded. 


Passing from the Greek to the Latin class, we were led to 
expect something very superior. Evidently, it was taken for 
granted that we should be astonished, and we readily admit 
that so we were. On entering the recitation-room we heard 
Latin, and nothing but Latin, in the mouths of all the 
students ; upon the other hand, we heard the vulgar tongue, 
wnd nothing but the vulgar tongue, in the mouth of the pro- 


g 
fessor. This we thought a little odd; but we easily accounted 
to ourselves for the difference in dialects, by supposing that 
the professor had commenced the Latin conversation, and 
then, as a matter of courtesy to us, modestly and kindly used 
the vernacular tongue. But we had scarcely time to appreciate 
the supposed considerate politeness of the professor, when, not 
withstanding frequent wide chasms and queer jumblings, the 
ideas expressed began to seem familiar to us. Reflecting for 
a moment, we had no difficulty in identifying some of the 
thoughts of our old friend, Quintilian, in spite of the fogs 
and breakers which constantly enveloped them. In short, 
we soon found that the secret of the strange, unearthly jargon 
we heard was nothing more or less than this: The students 
had committed to memory—or rather had tried to commit— 
some scraps in Quintilian. These scraps they were now recit- 
ing. While we were exclaiming mentally, alas for De snsti- 
tutione Oratoria! but at the same time found it rather difticult 
to keep our face at the right length, President Angell asked 
us whether we did not think that was “pretty good.” To 
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have merely assented, would evidently have been insufficient ; 
and, so wishing to be as agreeable as possible, and not wishing 
to vive the learned President the trouble of attributing our 
lack of appreciation to our ignorance, we said, with as grave a 
face as we could assume under the circumstances, that we had 
not seen any thing so excellent in a long time. The nod of 
the President, and the air of self-contidence that accompanied 
it, expressed as plainly as any words—* I guess so.” 

Lest any one might suppose that we are merely mock- 
ing at the Latin conversation of the University of Michigan, 
we assure the reader that we inquired of the professor, after 
the recitation was over, whether we were right or not in sup- 
posing that the students had been committing some passages 
in Quintilian to memory. He seemed disappointed at our not 
regarding the performance as a Latin conversation, but 
frankly admitted the real state of the case; adding, however, 
some remarks on the uselessness of speaking a dead language, 
which reminded us of the fable of the Fox and the 
Grapes. 

Now, we do not want to attach any more importance to 
this Quintilian affair than it will be found on a thoughtful 
examination to possess. We do not pretend to regard it as 
wuy great matter that, when the Regents, or some of their 
constituents or friends, visit the University, they are deeply 
impressed with this somewhat spasmodic display of Latin. 
if our newspaper friends are unduly filled with admiration by 
the same performances, so that they are prompted to indulge, 
from time to time, in Oriental hyperbole about the wonderful 
things done at the University of Michigan, the results are 
comparatively harmless. We merely invite attention to the 
niitter, as one of the evidences of a sadly defective system. 
The way to learn Latin, or any other language, ancient or 
modern, is not to spend one’s time in trying to repeat, parrot- 
like, long passages in it froin books. Need we say that one 
might thus get off by rote a whole book in prose, or poetry, 
without being able to translate, or understand, one sentence 


of it? We have met persons whe could repeat a whole ode of 
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Horace, or a bucolic of Virgil, without missing one line or 
word, and yet could not tell what one line of it meant. 

Everybody knows how much time it takes most persons to 
commit to memory one chapter of ordinary length, even in 
the vernacular; but be it remembered that it takes at least ten 
times as much to commit an equal amount in any foreign lan- 
guage. And how much is one the better, in general, for 
having accomplished either feat? It is certain that one would 
learn more in translating Latin into English, or vice versa, 
in one day, than he would in ten days—nay, in a whole 
month—by committing Latin chapters: to memory. How 
immense, then, is the loss of time to the Michigan student! 
How vast is the disproportion between the amount of labor 
imposed upon him, and the fruits of that labor! 

But let us assume that it is well to memorize some pas- 
sages in Latin. Why select Quintilian above all others for 
that purpose? Surely it cannot be for his style, for it is often 
the most obscure and the most affected in its phraseology of the 
styles of all the Latin authors whose works are used as text-books 
at the present day. It cannot be for his Latinity, since Quin- 
tilian belongs, not to the golden age, but to a part of the silver 
age at which the Latin had sadly degenerated. We do not 
pretend to wonder, however, at this “peculiar feature” of the 
Michigan system of higher education ; it is in perfect accord- 
ance with every other feature of that system which it was 
our privilege, or our fate, to see. 

We may now be permitted to remark that some of the 
scenes we first witnessed on reaching the University struck 
us as somewhat queer, not to say grotesque. The reader will, 
perhaps, understand this the more easily if he bear in mind 
that, not only are both sexes equally admissible to the learned 
halis of Michigan, but both are equally “free and independ- 
ent.” There are no prudish or puritanical matrons to curb 


the enthusiastic ardor of the young ladies in the pursuit of 
superior learning, or superior happiness. The problem of 
sex, or no sex, in education seems to be solved but too liter- 
ally at Ann Arbor. We had previously visited several insti- 
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tutions in this country, where both sexes are instructed to- 
gether in the same classics, but in most instances we found 
the young ladies under the control of careful matrons, 
and occupying sections of the buildings entirely separated 
from those occupied by the male students. This is particu- 
larly true, for example, of Fort Edward Institute (N. Y.) 
Accordingly, we had no fault whatever to find with the 
mixed plan, as practised there, and as we saw it in operation. 
On the contrary, we thought it had some advantages to 
recommend it; although, we confess that, hitherto, we had 
entertained decided prejudices against it. 

Sut let us not be misunderstood. We have never re- 
garded mixed schools, in general, as equal in all essential re- 
spects to schools devoted exclusively to the education of young 
ladies; nor do we so regard them now. We only mention 


Fort Edward as an exception to the general rule; and it owes 


its exceptional excellence, not to the mixed plan, but to the 
superior attainments, abilities, and experience of its head. 
But, even at East Greenwich Academy (BR. I.), at Amenia 
Seminary (N. Y.), at Pennington Institute (N. J.), or at 
Claverack College (N. Y.), the mixed system does not seem 
to us to be earried to the perilois extreme which it attains at 
Ann Arbor. 

We would not, however, have the moralist or the philan- 
thropist unduly frightened or grieved. We hasten to say, 
therefore, that the female students of Michigan University 
have as little to fear from the influence of their personal 
charms as any equal number of the sex we have ever seen 
together in any part of the world. It would not be merely 
impolite and ungallant to enlarge on this point; it would be 
naughty. Accordingly, we will confine ourselves to the 
remark that faces of sorry grain decidedly form the rule at 
Ann Arbor, and that bright, attractive faces are the rare 
exceptions—the scarcest of angels’ visits. 

Let any one who regards this as a calumny visit the library 
of Michigan University, and sit there for about one hour—from 
11 a. m. to 12 m.—as we did. The female students may, in- 
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deed, be seen in the class-rooms with the male students, in all 
the departments of the institution; but the library seems to 
be the great inside rendezvous for males and females. Of 
course, the ostensible purpose of visiting the library is to 
read. All do read, accordingly, more or less; but fifty read 
the newspapers, which are strewn about everywhere, for one 
who pretends to read a book; yet there is fifty times more 
talking than reading. There are but few advertising agents 
who could exhibit so large a variety of newspapers from all 
parts of the country to their customers to select from, for pro- 
claiming the virtues of their wares to the world, as are to be 
found in the library of this University. Just then the Beech- 
er-Tilton trial was appreaching its climax in prurient interest; 
and there was scarecly a point made on either side, which ‘the 
fair students of Michigan University did not seem as capable 


of expounding as the lawyers themselves, certainly more capa- 
ble than their fellow-students of the masculine gender, who, 
somehow or other, seemed in general rather stolid—by no 


means of an inquiring turn. 

Although the students of both sexes oceupied themselves 
chiefly with the newspapers—from which they evidently de- 
rived most of their ideas—almost all carried Greek, Latin, or 
scientific text-books, which they opened and exhibited from 
time to time, in a manner to imply that their contents were 
entirely familiar to them. We trust it is no fault of ours that, 
while ruminating on the various odd scenes thus rapidly 
glanced at, we could not help recalling that part of the Ana- 
basis, in which Xenophon describes a certain place in Arabia 
(near the Desert), and some of the more remarkable inhabi- 
tants thereof, including quadrupeds and bipeds. Especially 
were we reminded of the following little passage, which we 
think it best, under the circumstances, not to divest of its 
Attic drapery, since, with proper discretion, it may be used at 
Ann Arbor as a very appropriate motto: 

‘“‘ Onpia 6é mavroia, mreiorot piv Ovot ayprot, MoAAo1 Se’ Grpov- 


Goi oi ueyadAor. eviéav be’ nai wrides nai Sopuades. Tatra &e’ ra 
Snpia oi immeis Eviore ¢Siwnor.’’—Anab., lib. I., chap. v. 
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No doubt, some have concluded, ere this, that we are un- 
duly harsh in our criticisms on the University of Michigan ; 
but we beg such to bear in mind that we merely give our im- 
pressions of what we saw. At the same time, did Michigan 
claim to be only a local institution, we should not have con- 
sidered it our duty to take one-tenth the pains with it which 
we have. But it claims to be the University, par excellence, 
of the United States; moreover, there are thousands in all 
parts of the country that have daughters as well as sons to 
educate, who accept its claim as valid. Add to this the fact 
that Michigan University receives large contributions for its 
support from the Federal Government; and then we think 
it will be admitted that it is not merely the right, but the 
duty, of a reviewer to examine its pretensions to superiority 
as an educational institution. If the present head of Michi- 
gan University is not a good educator, it is not the less true 
that we know no one who excels him as a bragger, except that 
his bragging is too often made in very questionable English.* 
But we will consider that a little further on. Just now we have 
to do only with the crude facts and figures. First, we invite 
attention to the following extract from President Angell’s 
Report to the Board of Regents : 

‘* Thirty-five States and Territories, and Ontario (Canada), New 
Brunswick, the Hawaiian Islands, Japan, and Natal (South Africa), 
were represented in our classes this year. As usual, Illinois furnishes 
us, next to Michigan, the largest number of students, 111; Ohio sends 
108; New York, 82; Indiana, 51; Pennsylvania, 42; Wisconsin, 33; 
Iowa, 27; Ontario, 25; New England sends us 30, every State being 
represented. From the Middle States, New York, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, Delaware, we have 138.” 

We should have no objection to see the Hawaiian Islands, 


Japan, and Natal, as fully represented as they might be at 


* We are quite aware that we incur grave risk in venturing to call 
into question the superior educational qualifications of President Angell. 
This will be readily admitted when the excellent plan that gentleman 
has recently hit upon is taken into account. Need we say that we allude 
to the LL. D.’s and other honorary degrees which he has conferred 


on some of the editors of our morning papers ¢ 
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Michigan. Indeed, we should rather think that the represen- 
tatives of those regions had discovered a very appropriate 
place for their higher intellectual training. But it would have 
interested us very much to have seen the thirty students sent 
by New England, or the eighty-two sent by New York, all 
the way to Ann Arbor. Certainly, we should have regarded 
each group as curiosities. It seems that seven of the Southern 
States have also contributed to swell the number of happy 
students at Michigan, a circumstance which suggests to the 
President a lofty train of thought, of which the following may 
serve asaspecimen: ‘The fact is auspicious both for the 
South and the North, that the young men of the two sections 
are again meeting in friendship im the halls of learning.” 
(p. 5.) How “ auspicious,” then, must be the similar “ fact ” 
to the Hawaiian Islands, Japan, and Natal! But we suspect 
that both New England and New York will consider their 
“tacts” in the case as rather 7zauspicious. 

3ut let us see how “ auspicious” the ladies are. President 
Angell soars very high—even into the thick, dark clouds—in 
vindicating “the intellectual gifts” of the sex. Having 
terminated his flight in a characteristic, Angellic manner, he 
proceeds to give us some more figures, as follows: 

‘*The number of women in attendance at the University this year is 
94, as follows: In the Law Department, 5; in the Medicinal Depart- 
ment, 38; in the Literary Department, 51. These last were distributed 
as follows: Resident Graduates, 1; Seniors, 6; Juniors, 8; Sophomores, 
11; Freshmen, 17; Select Course, 5; Pharmacy, 4. One took both the 
course in Medicine and the course in Pharmacy. Of the 42 in the 
regular courses of collegiate study, 21 pursued the Classical Course, 15 
the Latin and Scientific, and 6 the Scientific. Of the graduates 18 are 
women, 2 in the Law Department, 9 in the Medical, and 7 in the 
Literary. Three of these last received appointments to speak at com- 
mencement.” —President’s Leport. 

Whether the female graduates come from the Hawaiian 
Islands, Japan, Natal, Indiana, New England, or New York, 
we are not informed; but we presume it was one of the fair 
lawyers who, on the 17th of May last, snatching a book from 


one of her male companions, ran out with it, closely pursued 
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o the well- 


by the owner thereof, as if both had been studying 


known lines of Maro: 
‘* Malo me Galatea petit, lascivia puella; 
Et fugit ad salices, et se cupit anté videri.” 
That the learned faculty of Michigan is not very particular in 
regard to its high standard may be seen from the following : 

‘*We received last year 67 students on diploma (without examina- 
tion) from the following schools: Grand Rapids, 1; Coldwater, 2 ; 
Flint, 3; Detroit, 3; Pontiac, 4; Jackson, 6; Adrian, 6; Ypsilanti, 9; 
Ann Arbor, 33.” 

Now, if it be remembered that there is scarcely one of 
these schools above the grade of those “ military insti- 
tutes,” “ military academies,” etc., at whose pretensions and 
performances we have been forced to laugh from time to time 
in these pages, some idea, however vague, may be formed of 
the blind credulity of those New Englanders, New Yorkers, 
Pennsylvanians, ete., who—having vastly better institutions 
almost at their doors—send their sons or daughters all the 
way to Ann Arbor, under the self-stultifying impression that 


they will obtain there, in some miraculous way, superior 
learning and superior culture ! 


The attraction at Ann Arbor is not inexplicable, however. 
Until lately it was a mystery to us; but it is so no longer; 
it is nothing more nor less than that, in the popular sense of 
the term, Michigan is a cheap University. But it is much 
more correct to say that it seems cheap ; but to those who could 
afford any better it is really dear in the long-run. Need we 
say that it is infinitely worse economy to buy cheap instruc- 
tions than cheap boots or cheap pantaloons / But, let us see 
whether we are guilty of injustice either to the students, to 
their parents, or to the University, in alleging that cheapness 
has so much to do with the boasted success of the institution. 
We think that a few remarks, taken almost at random from 
the oflicial documents before us, will show that we are not 
much, if at all, in error on this point. Thus, for example, 
what means the following ? 

‘*It is proper to say, in answer to numerous inquiries, that the Uni- 
versity does not undertake to furnish manual labor to students, Yet a 
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considerable number of students find in the city opportunities sor remunera- 
tive labor.” *— Calendar, p. 21. 


But, although the price, in current funds, laid on the in- 
structions given at Michigan, is small, poverty, or the lack of 
*remunerative labor” at Ann Arbor, is no excuse for not 
paying down the dollars. Thus, all whom it may concern are 
warned that— 


‘*The name of no person shall be presented by any Faculty to the 
Board of Reyents for a degree, till he has echibited to the Faculty the 
receipt of the Steward for the payment of all his dues, including the fee 
Jor diploma.”— Calendar, p. 21. 


If the student depending on his own efforts fail to obtain 
“remunerative labor,” he must not expeet to have any aca- 
demical honor conferred upon him,no matter how well he has 
earned it by study, research, or investigation. He is poor, 
therefore he has no merit! We have alluded at the begin- 
ning of this article to the great credit which Michigan claims, 
for its generosity and hospitality, in extending the benefits of 

*This seems to account, at least in part, for the enormous number 
of physicians and surgeons produced by Michigan. Thus, from the Cal- 
‘endar of last year, it appears that, of the total number of students in the 
University (1191), almost one-third (370) belong to the department of 
medicine and surgery. Expressing our surprise at this to a gentleman 
well informed on the subject, he assured us that the number in that 
department last year was much smaller than usual, on account of the 
‘* hard times.” 

We could very well understand that the scarcity of money exercised 
a depressing influence on most kinds of business: at the same time, we 
could not help regarding it as incredible that the physicians and surgeons 
were manufactured in larger swarms in former years, at Michigan, than 
they were during the past year. In order to satisfy ourselves on this 
point, we turned to the American Year Book and Register for 1869, 
and in the statistical table, at pp. 14, 15, we find opposite to ‘‘ Medical 
Department, University of Michigan,” the following figures, viz. : under 
the head of ‘‘number of students, 1867-68,” 422, and under the head 
of ‘‘number of graduates,” just the same number (422). 

But we need not go beyond the number officially given in the Calen- 
dar of the University for the last term (1874-’75). Surely 370 physicians 
and surgeons is a liberal instalment, even for that part of the West 
which is most liable to the locust plague. 
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higher education to all, without distinction, willing and able 
to avail themselves of them, no matter whence they come. 
That a slight distinction is made, however, and that the “hos- 
pitality ” of the matter will not bear a close examination, will, 
we think, sufficiently appear from the subjoined extract from 
the Calendar : 

‘‘The only charges made by the University are: To residents in 
Michigan, an admission fee of ten dollars, and the annual payment of 
fifteen dollars; to those who come from other States or countries, an 
admission fee of twenty-five dollars, and the annual payment of twenty 
dollars. A By-law of the Board of Regents provides as follows: 

‘* Every student before entering any department of the University, 
shall pay to the Steward the sum of ten dollars if a resident of Michi- 
gan, and the sum of twenty-five dollars if from any other State or 
country, as a matriculation fee. Each student shall also pay to the 
Steward annually fifteen dollars if a resident of Michigan, and twenty 
dollars if a resident of any other State or country, to be devoted to 
the payment of incidental expenses. Resident graduates are required 
to pay the same annual dues as undergraduates, and no student or grad- 
wate shall be allowed to enjoy the privileges of the University except on 
presentation to the President of the Steward’s receipt for all fees and dues 
specified in this or any other rule or regulation of the Board of Regents.” 

Cale ndar, p. 90. 

Now, we may be very erroneous in our mode of reason-* 
ing, but, from a careful examination of all the facts and cir- 
cumstances, we cannot help thinking that the ‘ cheapness,” 
the “ generosity,” and the “ hospitality ” of the University of 
Michigan are not genuine types of those qualities. 


There is one thing, however, which, in our opinion, ought 


to be cheap if it is not—we mean the guidance of President 
Angell. We have already alluded, in passing, to the inflated 
braggadocio of this gentleman. His Report ought to be a 
sufficient commentary by itself on the superior culture which 
Michigan claims to impart.* He seems to think that, because 


*Several New England gentlemen, who have resided in Michigan 
for periods varying from three to ten years, includiug clergymen of 
different denominations, pliysicians, and lawyers, and with whom we 
took oceasion to converse in regard to the University, assured us that 
the regents would not tolerate s really competent man at the head of 
the institution—-that, as soon as they found that he was competent, they 
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he is a university President, he should make no observation 
in the language of ordinary mortals. According to him, for 
instance, it would not do to say that a receipt or certificate 
should be shown or presented; it must be “exhibited.” To 


believe a thing simply is too tame, or not fine enough; one 
must say “cherish the belief,’ or nothing. Accepting the 
dictum of President Angell, we should believe that there is 
no art, or science, which may not attain perfection at Ann 
Arbor. But let our accomplished educator speak for him- 
self; nor does it matter much what we hear him say. What 
a handsome suggestion, for example, is the following : 


‘*Some of the Jeading dentists of the State continue to evince a warm 
interest in the extablishment of « Dental School here. Time only deepens 


would render his position so disagreeable to himself that he would have 
to resign. In illustration of this, three out of five of them voluntarily 
mentioned the case of the Rev. Dr. E. O. Haven, the predecessor of the 
present incumbent. 

For obvious reasons we withhold the names of our interlocutors, 
although none expressed any wish that we should do so, or seemed to 
care that both the regents and faculty of the University should hear 
every word. 

‘*Dr. Haven,” remarked one, ‘+ not ouly reformed several abuses in 
the University, but he raised its standard of education to a considerable 
extent. But this only made him unpopular with the regents. He was 
not slow in discovering the fact; and, on doing so, he immediately 
decided to resign, but in a quiet, unobtrusive way, without causing any 
other excitement than the profound regret of every true friend of the 
institution, who was competent to form any intelligent opinion of the 
manner in which an institution of its pretensions ought to be managed. 
There is no difficulty of that kind now,” he added, with a sarcastic 
smile. ‘*The standard is, indeed, low enough: and the regents have 
all their own way.” 

Another closed his criticisms as follows: ‘* The best men our Uni- 
versity ever had are now at the University of Syracuse. There Dr. 
Haven is appreciated as the head of the institution. Those with whom 
he has to do know his worth, both as an instructor and guide. Syra- 
cuse also appreciates the services of Prof. Winchell, who is one of the 
best of American geologists, but who, like Dr. Haven, knew and 
thought far too much for our regents.” 

‘+ But,” says critic No. 3, ‘* we should not blame poor Mr. Angell 
(the present head of the University). Probably he does his best. When 
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my conviction that we can organize and conduct one * at a very slight expense 
to the University. I trust we shall see our way clear to take action at no 
distant day.”—Report, p. 19. 

Then, on the next page, the learned President devoutly 
asks, “ May we not cherish the hope that private munificence, 
or the generosity of the Alumni,” etc. But it is in proclaim- 


ing the high standard of the University, as illustrated by its 


freshman and its sophomore, that President Angell is most 
amusing in his ré/e, as a great educator. Let the following 
specimen, given in its integrity, without any garbling, tell 
whether we are right or wrong in this: . 


‘* When the student has chosen his course, we hold him for two years 
or more rigidly to a fixed path, which carries him through the disciplin- 
ary and fundamental! studies belonging to his course. Our Freshman 
and Sophomore years are charged heavily with rigorous work, espe- 
cially in the languages and the mathematics. Those, who cannot carry 
successfully that kind of work, are sifted out and dropped.t 'Those, who 
can, have by the end of the Junior year or earlier laid the foundations 
of knowledge in all the various departments of thought. They can there- 
fore, it is presumed, wisely choose in what direction they will push their 
last year’s studies. 

‘*Tt is well that various Institutions are trying different experiments. 
Theoretical dogmatizing is no better in education than elsewhere (sic). 
One of the most encouraging signs in our American collegiate life is this 
willingness to admit that possibly something yet remains to be learned about 
collegiate methods and the courageous readiness to try new ways.”—Presi- 
dent’s Report, p. 5. 
his political friends placed him at the head of the Vermont State Col- 
lege of Agriculture, at Burlington, he was regarded as having attained 
the height of his ambition. But this was a mistake. He soon devel- 
oped great skill in raising turnips and squashes. Was it not clear from 
this that he was just the man for Michigan?” 

Yet another spoke somewhat irreverently of President Angell’s 
grammar, but, as that branch of his qualifications is touched upon, 
though but slightly, in the text, we beg leave to pass it over here. 

* May we not expect that the time is not far distant when dentists 
will be as plentiful at Ann Arbor as physicians and surgeons? It is 
said that some ‘leading’? horse doctors also ‘‘ continue to evince a 
warm interest ” in the matter of a horse college in connection with the 
University. 


+ This is rather suggestive of the College of Agriculture. 
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We deem it entirely superfluous to comment upon this. We 
will only remark that “a fixed path which carries one through” 
in so handsome a manner may well be called a “new path.” As 
for the poor fellows “ who cannot carry successfully that kind 
of work,” and are, in consequence, “ sifted out and dropped,” 
alas for them! It is not sufficient, observe, that they carry 
“the work ;” if they cannot carry it “successfully ” they are in 
as sad a plight as if they could not carry it at all! Of course, 
those who “ wisely choose” to “push their last year’s studies” 
may be regarded as on the direct road to Parnassus—nay, 
almost within view of the Castilian spring and the temple of 
Apollo. But what could be more sublime than “ this willing- 
ness to admit that, possibly, something yet remains to be 
learned,” etc., except, perhaps, “the courageous readiness to 
try new ways!” With such “ most encouraging signs in our 
American collegiate life,” we can well afford to bide our time. 

But it is not alone when President Angell attempts to in- 
dulge in philosophical reflections, on higher education, that he 
shows that to him even the vernacular tongue is a dead lan- 
guage—at least, a language whose grammar is unfathomable 
in its principles, especially in its tenses. The curious reader 
will find several passages in the President’s report illustrative 
of the fact that the guiding genius of the University of Michi- 
gan cannot relate the simplest occurrence without committing 
some outrage on the grammar of his mother tongue. We 
make room for one instance ; but this must be our last quota- 
tion : 

‘*During the year one student has been expelled for gambling, and 
one for complicity in preparing an obscene and abusive circular, which 
was distributed by night in the streets. The University has not before 
Jor years been disgraced by any papers of this kind, and I am happy to 


say that the students as a body showed a proper indignation at this vile 
act.”—p. 10. 


What tense shall we call “ has not defore for years been?” 
But, enough. We think we have accomplished all we had in- 
tended. We conceived it to be our duty to show that, if the 
University of Michigan is cheap, in a certain sense, it ought 
to be cheap in that sense, for various reasons: and this, in our 
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mind, is pretty nearly the same as to show that, although that 
institution is claimed to be cheap, it is really one of the dear- 
est in the country when estimated according to the amount 
and the quality of the work it performs, which, after all, is 
the only fair test. To this we can only add that, should our 
remarks have the effect of raising the standard of education 


at Michigan in the slightest degree, or of removing, or even 
diminishing any of the evils, whether ethical, political, or 
social, which seem to us to be growing threateningly rank at 


that institution, we should consider ourselves amply rewarded 
for the time and labor we have bestowed upon it. 


Arr. [V.—1. A History of Ancient Sanscrit Literature, so 
far as it ulustrutes the Primitive Religion of the 
Brahmins. By Max Muiier. 8vo. London. 1860. 


2. Rig-Veda Sanhita. The First Two Lectures of the San- 
hita of the Rig- Veda, with the Commentaries of Mad- 
havachavija, and an English Translation of the texts. 
By E. Rorr. 8vo. Caleutta. 1849. 


3. Lesearches into the Nature and Affinity of Ancient and 
Hindoo Mythology. By Lreur. Coroner. Vans Ken- 
nEpDy. 4to. London. 1831. 


Atruovues the Brahmins of India belong to the same 
Aryan family which has civilized the whole of Europe and 
America, so completely have they diverged from the north- 
ern branches that, but for the unmistakable indications con- 
tained in their language, it would be dificult to establish their 
identity with them. From a time far prior to the earliest 
traditions, the stream of Aryan emigration has been steadily 
westward. An irresistible impulse appears to have succes- 
sively earried the Celt, the Teuton, the Latin, and the Sela- 
vonian through the defiles of the Caucasus to colonize the un- 
known wilds of Europe, and this at a period so remote that 
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not even a tradition remains of their early homes, or of the 
circumstances of their migrations. Yet, vast as was the number 
of the offspring thrown off by this prolific family, it is evident 
that a large portion must still have remained in Asia; and 
these, gradually extending their migrations to the east amd 
south, formed the basis of the Persian and the Hindoo na- 
tions.* 

There is strong reason to believe that of these Aryan races 
the Hindoos were the last to migrate. It is observable that 
both their language and their grammar retain various features 
peculiar to each of the northern dialects, respectively, agree- 
ing with Greek and German where Greek and German differ 
from all the others, and frequently retaining in its pure form 
the root from which the other languages have derived words 
widely differing in sound and in signification. Yet, though 
late in order, this Hindoo migration was very early in time— 
earlier than history—earlier, almost, than tradition—earlier 
than the first germs of that vast outgrowth of superstition and 
ceremonial which distinguishes their descendants above all 
nations of the earth. 

The early Aryans who penetrated the land of the seven 
rivers were, like their northern kindred, a people of simple 
habits, simple tastes, and simple faith. The deities they wor- 
shipped were the manifest powers of nature. Agni, or fire; 
Dyo, or light; Indra, the air; Varuna, the heaven (some un- 
derstand water); and Bhumi, the earth. But the territory 
which they appropriated was not, like the regions of Europe, 
uninhabited or occupied merely by a sparse, ignorant, and 


easily-exterminated population. All India was at this very 


time peopled by a dark-skinned race—Turanian or Hamitie 
in character—akin, in many respects, to the Ethiopian, if not 
actually a part of that race of Cush whom history, sacred and 
profane, represents to have largely inhabited Asia, as well as 

*** There was a time when the ancestors of the Celts, the Germans, 
the Sclavonians, the Greeks and Italians, the Persians and the Hin- 
doos, were living together within the same fence, separate from the 
ancestors of the Semitic and Turanian races.”—Miiller, p. 14. 
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Africa. In modern times, we are apt to think of the Ethio- 
pians as a race ignorant and degraded, more nearly akin to 
the brute than any portion of the human family, and utterly 
incapable of civilization or intellectual development. That 
such are the characteristics of many of their descendants 
is, unfortunately, too evident; but, even were history silent 
on the subject, it would be difficult to believe that a race with 
whom erudite and civilized Egyptians associated on equal 
terms, and in whose territory are still found architectural 
remains betokening an early and advanced civilization, were 
of the character commonly assumed. The Aryans, on the 
other hand, notwithstanding their brilliant intellect, the rapid 
progress which they made in civilization, and the high stages 
of development which they ultimately attained, all historic in- 
dices show to have been, in the first instance, a race of simple 
habits and limited cultivation, warlike and restless, ready to 
appropriate the knowledge and the usages of the people whom 
they subdued, and manifesting a wonderful genius for devel- 
oping these germs into a higher and more perfect civilization, 
but not, in the first instance, creative. The barbarism of the 
Sclaves of Hungary and Russia, the Scandinavians of the 
north, the Teutons of Germany, and the Celts of Gaul and 
Britain, is an historical fact, while the Celtiberians of Spain 
and the Latins of Italy unmistakably derived their civilization 
from pre-existing Phoenician and Etruscan nations. Even the 
Hellenes, whose name is associated with the highest ideas of 
civilization and refinement, were the offspring of the Helli, 


whom Homer describes as a race with unwashen feet, who 
, 
sleep upon the ground.* 


The unexampled retinement into which their descendants 
developed was undoubtedly evolved by them from the germs 
of an earlier Pelasgie and Ionic civilization already existing 
on Grecian soil. Such was, no doubt, the case with the 
Aryan conquerors of India. The race which they found 
there was, in all probability, possessed of an ancient civiliza- 
tion, a religion recognized and established, and usages closely 





* Iliad, xvi., pp. 233, 235. 
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akin to those of Egypt and Lybia. The monolithic columns, 
rock-hewn temples, and idols found in all parts of Hindo- 
stan, bear a close resemblance to those of Egypt and Ethiopia; 
the institution of caste, which pre-eminently distinguishes 
the Brahminical worship, had its counterpart among the 
Egyptians ; the sacredness of the cow is akin to the worship 
of Isis and Apis; and the astronomical tables and trigono- 
metrical systems of the Brahmins, which so astonished their 
Grecian conquerors, were but a reflex of the learning of 
Egypt. So with their doctrine of the transmigration of souls, 
their prohibition of animal food, their books of logie and 
exact science, from which Aristotle derived his syllogistie 
method and his properties of numbers as exponents of 
physical laws—all these were utterly foreign to the Aryan 
character, and savor strongly of African parentage. Another 
marked distinction between the Aryan and Hamitie races 
is found in their religious tendencies. The African gravi- 
tates naturally toward idolatry; he deities natural objects, 
animals, plants, and even the grossest forms of nature. The 
tendency of the Aryan, on the contrary, is spiritual even to 
mysticism. He reverences a being invisible, unknown, un- 
created ; and, if he surrounds him with a host of minor deities, 
it is in the character of agents or intermediaries, who may act 
as links between the creature and the creator. Thus, while 
the polytheism of the Hamitic races would seem to have been 
the result of a still more ancient pantheism, that of the 
Aryan appears to have grown up around an earlier monothe- 
ism. The Aryan conquerors from beyond the Oxus brought 
with them the simple faith of their race. They reverenced a 
self-existent, supreme being, whose ministers were the natural 
powers known as earth, air, fire, and water. This being 
was gradually identified with Indra the God of heaven. 
As they blended with the conquered people—forming a 
mixed race, in which, while retaining the features of the 
Aryan, they exchanged his fair skin for the darker hue of 
the aborigines—they at the same time acquired their knowl- 
edge, and became infected with their superstitions. Fresh 
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bands from the north drove the early conquerors toward the 
south of the peninsula, and these were again succeeded by 
others, until separate classes were formed, distinguished alike 
by color and occupation, from which were evolved gradually 
the formal distinetions, though not the institution, of caste.* 

It would appear that there were, in the first instance, two 
castes only, the Aryan and the Sudra, which name was given to 
the aboriginal races. The first Aryan conquerors, becoming 
gradually enervated by the luxurious climate and the inter- 
mixture with the native population, turned their attention to 


the culture of the fertile soil and the peaceful avocations of 
trade. Thence the caste called Vaisya (from v/s, to enter 
fields). A fresh immigration of Aryans from the Oxus 
eventually overpowered their predecessors, and, looking with 
equal scorn on the aboriginal inhabitants and the mixed race 
who controlled them, formed the powerful caste of Kshattrya 
(from kshada, to divide). Although these new-comers com- 


mingled, to a certain extent, with the occupants of the soil, 
acquiring their dark complexions, though of a lighter tinge 
than the more thoroughly naturalized Vaisya, they retained 
the military habits of their Aryan predecessors, and formed 
the warrior caste, whence sprang the princes of the land. 
Among these invaders was a class called Puro-hita, or priests. 
These men, gradually absorbing into their own hands all the 
learning which the conquered inhabitants had been unable to 
maintain, became more and more powerful, and finally es- 
tablished themselves as a distinct caste, the highest of all. 
Two circumstances contributed to extend their influence to a 
degree unprecedented in the history of religion. In the 
Aryan of the north, the tendency to mysticism was continu- 
ally held in check by the restless activity natural to the race. 
In India, however, this active spirit was enervated by the 


* That caste is not merely the separation of a conquering from a 
subject race, but is an ancient and revered institution, is apparent from 
the fact that the lowest Sudra regards it with as much respect as the 
highest Brahma, and considers it as much a disgrace to marry or form 
an alliance outside of his caste. 
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climate, and emasculated by the infusion of aboriginal blood. 
As the activity of the conquerors declined, their love of con- 
templation intensified. Their time was passed in trans- 
cendental speculations, inquiries into the nature of things, and 
conjectures as to what they were, had been, and should be.* 
This they carried to such an extent that they believed the 
perfection of existence to be contemplation—a contemplation, 
however, which, Jike that of the Deity, required perfect 
knowledge. This disposition led them to lend a ready ear to 
the assumption of the Puro-hita, who possessed all the knowl- 
edge to which they aspired. The other cireumstance which 
favored the ascendency of the sacred caste was the universal 
Aryan belief in the efficacy of prayer—prayer to a being un- 
seen, omniscient, all-directing. As the people became more 
enervated, and more inclined to dream than to act, their faith 
in prayer intensified, and the caste, whose perpetual occupa- 
tion was tle offering of prayers, became, for that reason, the 
controller of all their lives. From the Hindoo word Brahm, 
signifying prayer, they derived their distinctive title of 


Brahmin, and finally extended the name to their supreme 


being himself, who from Indra became, and was worshipped, 
as Brahma. 


To comprehend and account for the extraordinary and 


irreconcilable contradictions in the Hindoo system of religion, 
the fact of its double origin must be kept in mind; and, with 
this fact to guide us, we can recognize throughout it a struggle 
and compromise between the spiritualized worship of the 
Aryans and the pantheism of the aboriginal races. Thus, 
while the worship of the Hindoos is characterized by the 
most gross and puerile forms of idolatry, and the name of 


} 


their gods is legion, the fundamental doctrine of their faith 


has always been the idea of an infinite being who created the 
universe out of nothing, and is himself without end or 

* ** Their most frequent conversations were about life and death. 
This life they considered as the life of an embryo in the womb--but 
death as the birth to a real life for those who had thought and pre- 
pared themselves to be ready for it.” —Straho, vol. xv., p. 59. 


VOL. XXXII.——-NO. LXIV. 
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beginning. This being is supposed to exist under two states 
or modifications. The first is that of a pure, absolute essence, 
immovable and quiescent—this condition is called Virgan, or 
without quality. The second is that of a being displaying 
motion, or active functions—this is called Sagan, or with 
quality.* Here the pantheistic element of the Hamitic race 
intervenes. This being, they say, is the universe, or rather 
the universe is this one, simple, unextended, original being, 
destitute of qualities and attributes, whence all appearances 
are illusions—hence the Vedantikas sometimes say that this 
being is nothing. So long as he remains in a state of rest, 
there is no visible world or sensitive existence ; but when, on 
the impulse of desire, motion is excited in him, all the appear- 
ances and sensations are displayed which constitute the uni- 
verse. 

At the very outset of the Hindoo theology, this conflict 
between the theistic and pantheistic elements has involved 
them in an inextricable contradiction. Although this Supreme 
Being is identified with the universe, although all appearances 
and sensations are but emanations from him, and he is, in 
fact, identified with the supreme soul, of which all nature and 
even every human soul forms a part,f yet he is supposed to 
have, by the effort of his will, created the universe, or rather 
the atoms out of which it was formed, and then originated, 
from his own essence, three hypostases, namely, Brahma, who 
created the universe out of these elementary atoms; Vishnu, 
who acts as the conservative power preserving it in its present 
condition; and Siva, who destroys or rather disintegrates its 
component parts to be re-formed into new combinations. 
Hence the Trimurti or Trinity of the Brahmins. These 
hypostases having been charged with the regulation of the 
universe, and certain fixed laws having been impressed upon 


it, from which it never will deviate until its tinal dissolution, 


————— __—__—_ 


+ Prabo@h Chandrodaya.—Dr. Taylor's notes, p. 111. 

+ ‘* Originally, this universe was, indeed, soul only ; nothing else 
whatever existed, active or inactive.”—Veda, Asiatic Researches, vol. 
viii., p. 408. 
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the Supreme Being is supposed to have withdrawn himself 
from all care of his creatures, and to have returned to that 
state of quiescent self-contemplation in which divine happiness 
is alone held to consist.* 

The Supreme Being or Parabrahm is not the object of 
actual worship among the Hindoos. So far as he is con- 
cerned, the highest act of devotion consists in contemplation. 
So completely speculative has his existence become that, in 
the minds of most Hindoos, Brahma is identified with him, 
and has succeeded to his attributes. ‘One Brahm without 
a second” is the common phrase of the Hindoos,f and the 
sacred books constantly speak of Brahma in terms which 
show that he is, in their estimation, the Supreme Divinity. 
To such an extent has this confusion proceeded, that even the 
worship of Brahma has become very much a thing of the past. 
Temples remain which have been erected to Brahma, and the 
traditions tell of a golden age, in which he regulated the world 
and was the object of worship ; but the devotion of the mod- 
ern Hindoos is principally divided between the other two hy- 
postases, who, there is some reason to suppose, were originally 
independent divinities worshipped by different portions of the 
aborigines. The name of Vishnu appears in the earliest 
hymns, before there is any mention of Brahma and Siva; but 
the sacred books relate that the worship of Siva replaced that 
of Brahma, and that a religion of excitement, in which the 


* «The primeval male multiplied himself into three persons for the 
purpose of creation, preservation, and destruction. Three forms were 
thus produced from the essence of the Supreme Being, which received 
different names according to the power exercised by each. But, though 
he is thus known under the appellation of Brahma as the creator, of 
Vishnu as the preserver, and of Siva as the destroyer of the universe, he 
is still but one and the same, incorporeal, immortal, eternal, unchange- 
able, devoid of passion and quality, and his sacred name is Parabrahm.’’ 
—Naradaya Purana, cn, iii. 

+ Ward’s Views of the Hindoos, vol. i., p. 1. 


{Brahma says: ‘‘I am the ancient of days, the primeval male, the 


Supreme Lord, possessed of a refulgent and felicitous form.” —Kaivalya 
Upanishad. 
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rites were wild orgies, and the symbol the dingam—corre- 
sponding to the Egyptian piallus—superseded that of devo- 
tion and contemplation, and that Vishnu was the last mani- 
festation for the purpose of moderating the evils which had 
arisen in the worship of his predecessor.* However this may 
be, it is certain that the Hindoos of the present day are di- 
vided into three great sects, the Vaishnevas, who worship 
Vishnu and deny the divinity of Siva, consigning to eternal 
perdition all those who wear the lingam; the Shaivas, who 
worship Siva, and deny the divinity of Vishnu; and the 
Smartas, who acknowledge both deities, though giving the pref- 
erence to Siva. It is remarkable that, although the attri- 
butes of Vishnu are the most lovable, and the religion of his 
followers the purest, yet the Vaishnevas are the most igno- 
rant, intemperate, and degraded of the Hindoos, while the 
Shaivas, as a rule, are reputable in their lives, and orderly 
and law abidiag in their habits. The Smartas, who, while 
less generally noticed by writers on the Hindoos, are in re- 
ality the prevailing sect,t while they recognize all the persons 
of the Trimurti, have to a considerable extent inverted their 
relative positions, generally giving Siva the pre-eminence, and 
not unfrequently identifying him with the Supreme Being. 
Thus, the Lainga Purana says: “Siva is the Supreme God; 
Vishnu also is supremely eminent; and Brahma, being united 
to the quality of impurity, is the creator of all things.”—Part 





[., oh. Ixviil. 

The Padma Purana teaches that Siva, the Supreme Being, 
created from his essences three lypostases, Bralima, Vishnu, 
and Rudra, and distributed between them the three qualities, 
to Vishnu purity, to Brahma impurity, and to Rudra dark- 
ness. In the Vishnu and Bhagavat Puranas, the supremacy is 
assigned to Vishnu, and in the Brahma Vanhita to Krishna, 
an avatar of the same god. The Bhagavat, which, though 
viving Vishnu the supremacy, is, as a rule, the most complete 





Kreuzer, Symbelik und Mythologie, vol. i., p. 568, 


t Kennedy. p. 182. 
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exponent of modern Hindoo theology, represents the Supreme 
Spirit to have produced from his divine essence intellect, in- 
vested with the three qualities, namely, purity, impurity, and 
darkness, from which respectively resulted three energies, the 
intellectual, material, and active. From the material energy 
proceeded the five elementary atoms, which were the germs of 
ether, air, light, water, and earth; from the active the ten 
‘organs and the vital breath; and from the intellectual the 
ten gods who preside over the senses and their organs. These 
powers were all combined in the mundane ege, wherein the 
Supreme Being dwelt for one thousand yugs, until, having 
vivified the elements, he issued from the egg as Viraj, the 
primeval male, from whose body and limbs the universe was 
formed, and the four castes. The Bralmins sprang from his 
mouth, the Kshattrya from his arms, the Vaisya from his 
breast, and the Sudra from his feet. Brahma, Vishnu, and 
Siva proceeded from a lotos springing from his navel, and, 
when united to one or the other of them, he creates, preserves, 
or destroys. The primeval male was offered up by Siva as 
the primeval victim; yet he still exists as Narfyana, the Lord 
of the Universe and the Supreme Being, and as such is at 
stated times sacrificed anew.* 

[n this legend we may trace some reminiscences of old anti- 
mosaic belief, but it must be remembered that the Puranas are 
by no means the most ancient of the sacred books, as is evi- 
dent from the comparatively inferior position which they 
assign to Brahma. Still, for this very reason, they are, per- 
haps, the best exponents of the present condition of the Hin- 
doo theology. 

In order to reconcile the doctrine of the creation of all 
things by the Supreme Being with the belief in his absolute 
quiescence, the Hindoos have personifiéd his energy under a 
female form, to whom they give the name of Maya, and whom 
they consider the actual agent in producing the illusive ap- 
pearances of which this world consists. This Maya of the 





* Shand, IT., chs. v. and vi. 
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Supreme Being, when separated from him, is the cause which 


gives apparent reality to this universe, and to all the anxie- 
ties and sufferings to which mortality is liable ; but, when 
she remains unseparated from him, she is the cause of this 
world ceasing to be.* Of course, to render the powers of 
the three divine hypostases effective, similar female energies 
were required for them, and accordingly the Maya is held to 
have multiplied herself into three female forms, who are con- 
sidered the wives of the hypostases, and are respectively de- 
nominated Saraswati, Lackshmi, and Parvati. This last di- 
vinity is also known as Durga and Maha-Kali, and her attri- 
butes areas varied as hernames ; for while,as Parvati or Durga, 
she is the embodiment of wisdom and benevolence, as Kali, 
she is a terrific goddess, hideous in form and sanguinary in 
disposition, thirsting for blood, and only to be appeased by 
human sacrifices. This Kali is evidently a relic of ancient 
demon worship, and her position in the Hindoo theogony is 
sufficient evidence that this religion must have grown up from 
a combination of many local faiths with the paramount 
theology. 

At the expiration of certain periods, called halpas, of in- 
conceivable length, it is supposed that the universe is de- 
stroved or rather disintegrated and reorganized. This is the 
work of Siva, as its intermediate preservation was that of 
Vishnu. At the expiration of one hundred kalpas, the entire 
universe will be overwhelmed, and all things absorbed in the 
energies which produced them, until time shall itself be an- 
Dihilated, and every thing shall be finally absorbed into the 
Supreme Being. This is called the Prakritika Pralaya.t 

Although so widely divergent as to the relative positions 
which they assign to the three divine hypostases, the sacred 
books are generally agreed as to the relative functions as- 
cribed to each. Brahma is the creator, or, more properly 
speaking, the progenitor of all things endowed with life, 
animal or vegetable. Not only the human but the divine 








* Naradaya Purana, eh. iii. + Bhagarat Skand, XI1., ch. iv. 
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races are his offspring, being the issue of two beings derived 
from him, and named respectively Purusha and Prakriti.* All 
males, whether gods or men, are considered to be forms of 
Purusha, and all females, whether goddesses or women, are, 
in like manner, forms of Prakriti. That Brahma was origi- 
nally the chief of the divine hypostases, if not, in fact, at the 
outset, substantially identified with the Parabrahm, is evident 
from his name, and the ascription to him of the authorship of 
the Vedas. In the Upanishads he is generally identified with 
the Supreme Being, and in the Institutes of Mann he is de- 
scribed as the hypostasis in which the Supreme Being issued 
from the mundane egg;f but in no part of the Puranas is he 
represented as exercising his divine power in behalf of gods 
or men. His worship is at present entirely abolished. In 
order to account for this fact, the Puranas have invented a 
legend wherein they ascribe it to a curse pronounced on him 
from heaven for having falsely pretended to have discovered 
the upper extremity of the lingam.t Another legend repre- 
sents it to have been a punishment for having claimed to be 
the Supreme Being, in disregard of the Narayana or Para- 
brahm, and to the same cause the Skanda Purana attributes 
the loss of his fifth head, which was cut off by Siva.g These 
legends, childish and unauthentic as they are, establish the 
fact that, at one time, Brahma was worshipped as the chief of 
the hypostases, but that, at a period far anterior to the known 
history of India, his worship had fallen into disuse. May not 
the true explanation be that Brahma represents the god of 
the Aryan conquerors, whose tendency to worship the nnseen 
and increate is more effectually displayed in the conception of 
this deity than of either of the other hypostases ¢ and that 
Vishnu and Siva were aboriginal deities of the Hindoos, whose 
worship was absorbed into the religion of the conquerors 4 
This would seem more probable when we remember that even 
at the present day the Hindoo religion comprises two perfectly 


* Kennedy, p. 284. + Ch. iv., 7, 8, 9. 


{ Kedar Khand, ch. vi. § Kashi Nhand, ch. xxx. 
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distinct systems. The unity of God and the identity of the 
human with the divine essence are truths reserved for the 
Brahmins; for the ordinary Hindoo, the adoration and fear of 
God under one of the supposed hypostases, Vishnu or Siva, 
the belief in the immortality and immateriality of the soul, 
a future state of rewards and punishments, and the prac- 
tice of acts of devotion, are the fundamental doctrines of his 
religion. The Brahmin caste, in whom the Aryan character- 
istics most strongly survive, would continue to revere their 
Supreme Being, but by degrees learn to reverence him rather 
by contemplation than by actual worship; while for the pur- 
poses of prayer, from which they derived their chief revenues, 
they would accept the hypostases most agreeable to the 
ignorant worshippers, which would be of course those whom 
they connected in their minds with their own traditional 
divinities.” 

[t is difficult to say in what precise light she generality of 
the Hindoos regard Brahma. Whether the 7 consider that, in 
the operations of creation, he was merely the minister of the 


other hypostases (which is not impossible, as they attribute to 


him, in connection with the creation, the quality of impurity),t 


or whether they merely hold that, the work of creation having 
been accomplished, the agent who produced it became of less 


linportance than those hy postases whose ftunetions are still in 





This is the opinion of M. Guigniant, in his work on the religions 
of antiquity. He says: ** Cette cause destructive avec laquelle le dieu 
conservateur est dans un perpetuel combat, que peut elle étre sinon le 
principe méme de toute corruption, de tout mal physique, et par une 
transition si naturelle, de tout mal moral, Siva-Roudra le dieu destruc- 
teur. Ici éclate une opposition aussi frappante que diverse ct complexe, 
non seulement entre les deux divinités, mais entre les deux cultes ; 
tellement qu’on est tenté d’y voir la lutte de deux religions eux-mémes 
qui se rencontrent, se heurtent, se froissent, grandissent et se dévelep- 
pent dans le cours méme de leurs débats: et aprés des long déchire- 
ments, finissent par s’amalgamer l'une avee l'autre, sans pourtant se 
confondre, et s’unissent sans cesser jamais d’étre distinets."’—Wéligions 
@ Antiquité, tome i., p. 214. 


+t Lainga Purana, Part I., ch. Ixviii. 
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active operation, it is certain that he is no longer an object of 
worship, and, in the minds of the masses, ranks below Siva 
and Vishnu. It cannot, of course, be accurately determined 
at what time the cessation of his worship took place; but it 
certainly must have been subsequent to the issuing of the 
Vedas, which all recognize Brahma as the chief hypostasis. 
At the time of the compilation of the Upanishads, his worship 
was on the decline, for in different parts of their treatises 
Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva are indifferently represented as the 
Supreme Being. It had no doubt been fully effaced before 
the appearance ‘of thie Puranas, which make no mention of 
any rites or ceremonies, festivals, temples, or holy places, as 
dedicated to Bralima. 

This ly postasis at the present day is, therefore, but specu- 
latively recognized, and his position in the Trimurti is merely 
nominal. He is portrayed, however, us a four-headed and 
four-armed figure, occupying a sitting posture, and holding in 
his hands a manuscript book containing a portion of the 
Vedas, a pot for holding water, a rosary, and a sacrificial 
spoon. But little is known of his female energy Saraswati. 
She is described as surpassingly beautiful, an emanation of 
Maya from the quality of purity in her own essence. In 
some of the Puranas she and Bralima are represented as the 
authors of the mundane egg which Siva destroyed and Vishnu 
preserved.* According to one legend, the five heads of 
Brahma were created to enable him to look upon her in every 
direction.t The legends add that Brahma and Saraswati 
generated all animated beings, men, Suras, and Asuras; and 
that, having so done, they retired into seclusion to enjoy the 
contemplation of one another; hence the abolition of their 
worship. Saraswati has given her name to a river in India, 
and is, moreover, considered the patroness of speech, learning, 
and eloquence ; but neither temples nor images are erected to 
her, and only one day in the year is observed as a festival in 
her honor.t 


* Markandaya Purana. + Mahaya Purana, 
{ Moor’s Pantheon, p. 129. 
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Of the three divine liypostases, Vishnu is the most attrac- 
tive in his attributes, and apparently the most ancient. He 
is, in all probability, a divinity of the aboriginal Hindoos,* 
for his name appears in some of the early, though not the 
earliest, Vedic hymns, considerably prior to any mention of the 
Trimurti. During all this period his attributes have under- 
gone little change, beyond the ascription to him by the Vaish- 
nevus of the divine supremacy. He represents the conserva- 


tive element of nature, and his function is chiefly the preser- 


vation of all created beings. He is especially invested with 
the quality of purity, and is, therefore, by all sects,f con- 


sidered the most excellent of the gods, though no supremacy 


is conceded him except by the Vaishnevas.{ By this sect he 
is indeed identified with the Parabrahm, and, in one of their 
Puranas, Siva himself is made to declare him to be Narayana 
the Supreme Spirit and Parabralhm, without beginning or 
end, omniscient and omnipresent, eternal, unchangeable, and 
supremely happy; in fine, more excellent than all the gods. § 

The general opinion, however, with regard to Vishnu, is 
that he was created by the pre-existing Nardyana from his 
own substance for the purpose of protecting the world after 
it was created. This is implied in his name derived from vis, 
to pervade. Yet some of the Puranas represent the creator 
Brahma himself to have proceeded from Vishnu. Lis pro- 

Ife is generally represented as a black man. 

t Except the Shaivas, who deny his divinity. 

{ In the Varasha Purana, at the commencement of the Ruda-gita, Siva 
is made to say: ** That deity to whom you offer sacrifice, and by whom the 
universe was produced, is Narfiyana, the Supreme God and universal 
form. That almighty lord created three kinds of spirits, and hence, 
from the qualities of purity and impurity combined, was produced, from 
the lotos of his navel, the lotos-created Brahma; from the union of the 
qualities of impurity and darkness was I created; and from the quality 
of purity was formed Hari (Vishnu), who thus became the most 
excellent of the gods.” Siva, however, concludes: ‘* But whoever 
makes a distinction between us three commits a sin, on account of which 
his future state shall be miserable.” 


§ Padma Purana. 
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tecting functions extend to the gods themselves, who are rep- 
resented as appealing to him in cases of difliculty or distress ; 
and even Bralima and Siva, it is said, refer all suppliants to 
him as alone able to aid them. Vishnu has been extensively 
identified with Viraj, the primitive male and the first sacrifice, 
and as such is commonly called Yadgna-purusha, or the victim 
man.* This fact, however, is evidently the result of the con- 
fusion of Vishnu by his sect with Narayana, or the Supreme 
Being, of whom these fables were related in the first instance. 

The distinguishing characteristic of Vishnu is found in his 
avatars or incarnation in material forms. These avatars are 
among the most ancient legends of Vishnu, and are mentioned 
both in the Vedas and in the Upanishads. Most of them are 
supposed to have occurred in the remote past, but sundry 
avatars are still prophesied as yet to come. Ten is the usual 
number ascribed to him, though they are sometimes stated 
not to exceed seven, and the Bhagavat and Gamno make 
mention of as many as twenty-two. These avatars are gener- 
ally supposed to have been undertaken by Vishnu of his own 
accord, at the promptings of his merciful disposition, for the 
benefit of mankind. Yet, so confused are the ideas of the 
Hindoos on the subject of their mythology that, in some of 


their Puranas, Vishnu is represented as having been condemned 
to suffer these avatars, by the curse of Bhrigu, the son of 
Brahma, as a punishment for having slain his (Bhrigu’s) wife ; 
but that, in mitigation of the curse, it was added, “ each birth 
shall be for the advantage of the world, and for the restora- 
tion of justice.” F 


The legends relating to these avatars are at once too mon- 
strous and puerile to be worthy of am extended notice. The 
greatest is the avatar of Parasu-rama, which is the favorite 
subject of the Vedic epics, and is supposed to have been the 
appearance of the god in the shape of a mighty hero who 
swept away the enemies of the true religion, and even exter- 
minated the Kshattrya for rebellion against the Brahmins.t 





* Kennedy, p. 207. + Mutsya Purana. 


| Vishnu Purana, p. 498. 
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This caste is represented to have been afterward restored to 
the earth for the protection of the Brahmins, and rendered 
subordinate to them. Students of history will, however, feel 
more interest in the ninth avatar, which is called the avatar 
of Buddha. This avatar speaks of the appearance of Vishnu, 
in behalf and at the intercession of the gods, in the character 
of a man named Buddha, the son of Jina, for the purpose of 
preaching heretical doctrines to the inhabitants of certain 
cities, which, by their eminent piety, had caused the gods to 
tremble for their own supremacy. This avatar is sometimes 
spoken of as a thing of the past, and sometimes as yet to 
come. The Bhagavat prophesies it as follows: ‘Then, at 
the commencement of the Kali Yug, will Vishnu become in- 
carnate in Kekato, under the name of the son of Jina, for the 
purpose of deluding the enemies of the gods.” * The singular 
feature in this avatar is its coincidence with the generally re- 
ceived name of the founder of the great schism which, in the 
sixth century B. C., distracted the followers of Brahma, and,a 
couple of centuries later, for a time overcame Brahminism. 
The explanation of this coincidence can only be conjectured. 
We know that, when the armies of Alexander, in the fourth 
century B.C., opened the knowledge of India to the West, the 
Hindoos presented to their conquerors the same manners and 
customs, the same traditions, and the same forms of idolatry 
they have at the present day. But it must be remembered that, 
although Buddhism did not attain its supremacy in Hin- 
dostan until after the conquest of Alexander, it had existed 
as a distinct heresy for nearly two centuries. It is possible, 


therefore, that this Buddha avatar may have been a compara- 


tively recent creation, intended to explain away the successful 
efiorts of the new prophet. On the other hand, it is by no 
means certain that Buddha was one of the proper names of 
Shikyamuni Gautama, the founder of the Buddhist heresy. 
It is equally possible that this title, eventually adopted by his 
followers, may have been applied to him by the Brahmins, by 


Book L., cli. ili., stanza 24. 
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way of stigmatizing his doctrines, and perhaps claiming that 
his schism was the realization of the prophesied avatar. That 
the Buddhists borrowed largely from the Brahminical my- 
thology is evident from their application of the name of Maya 
to the mother of Buddha, that of Dharma to his doctrine, 
that of Nirvana to the state of beatific absorption, and the 
extensive use of the lotos in their cosmogony as the vehicle of 
creation. The answers to these questions can, of course, be 
only conjectural; but the coincidence of the name of the 
Buddhistie teacher with that of the ninth avatar will always be 
a matter of curiosity. 

Our notice of Vishnu would be imperfect without the 
mention of another avatar, which travellers in India have 
rendered more familiar to European and American readers 
than any branch of Hindoo mythology. We refer to the ava- 
tar of Krishna, more commonly known as Juggernaut, a term 
signifying lord of the world. The hideous image of this 
divinity, his temple at Orissa, his grand festival of the Rath- 
Jatra occurring in every March, when his car, drawn in tri- 
umphal procession, until within a late period crushed beneath 
its wheels numbers of worshippers who considered this death 
the sure road to salvation, have been so long familiar as to 
have passed into a proverb; but few have realized the iden- 
tity of this hideous and sanguinary monster, not only with the 
preserver and friend of mankind, but with the most beneficent 
of his avatars, Krishna, in which he fought with the enemy 
of the human race, suffering untold agonies in the conflict, 
and finally triumphing, as illustrated in the favorite images of 
Krishna, suffering in the coils of a serpent, and Krishna, tri- 
umphant, dancing on the serpent’s head. Truly, the contra- 
dictions of the Hindoo mythology are incomprehensible. 


Lackshmi or Shri, the female energy of Vishnu, is rarely 
mentioned in the Hindoo legends. She is occasionally wor- 
shipped as Maha Lackshini, and as such is confounded with 
the original Maya of the Supreme Being. She has a temple 
consecrated to her in Karavira or Kollapoor; but it is be- 
lieved that, in whatever forms Vishnu has visited, or will visit, 
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the earth, Lackshmi is his constant companion, either as a 
mortal or a goddess.* 

But, of all the three hypostases, the attributes of Siva are, 
at once, the most irreconcilable and the most authoritatively 
asserted. The orthodox conception of this hypostasis (if we 
can predicate orthodoxy anywhere of a belief so chaotic and 
self-contradictory) is of the disintegrating and renewing power 
of Nature, and as such he is expected to annihilate the uni- 
verse at the end of each kalpa—a period of twelve millions 
of years—when Vishnu, who has preserved it in the mean 
time, will fall asleep on the back of the great serpent Sesha, 
and continue so to sleep while Siva destroys the universe ; 
and out of its atoms a fresh one will be created, when Siva 
will once more retire and Vishnu reappear. Until that 


period shall arrive, Siva is supposed to remain inactive in 


silent contemplation, hence his principle title (for he has 
many others) derived from stv, to sleep. This original con- 
ception has, however, nearly vanished in the two others which, 
however contradictory, are maintained by the same sects, com- 
prising the larger portion of the Hindoos. On the one hand, 
Siva is identified with the Supreme Being, the Creator of all 
things, or, at least, his principal hypostasis, ruling paramount 
over gods and men; and the treatises, which attribute to him 
the supremacy, are far more numerous than those which as- 
sign it to Brahma or Vishnu. On the other, he is a terrible 
being, with a third eye in his forehead, matted serpents for 
locks, wearing a necklace of skulls, and attended by ghosts 
and goblins. His favorite haunts are cemeteries, but at times 
he wanders about the earth as a mendicant, sometimes lament- 
ing, sometimes dancing and singing, whence we may derive the 
practices of the fakirs and dervishes, his votaries. f 


* Vishnu Purana, 1. 

t There is, however, a more agreeable representation of Siva, in 
which he is portrayed as seated on a bull, holding his wife Parvati on 
his knee. Here his countenance is white, and has a benevolent expres- 
sion, notwithstanding the third eye in his forehead. This is probably 
the Siva worshipped by some sects as the Supreme Being. 
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That these contradictory attributes are at present assigned 
to Siva, not by different sects, but by the same class of his 
worshippers, appears from a passage in the Padma Purana, 
where Sita, his wife, having inquired of her father, Daksha, 
the reason of his omission trom the general sacrifice, the latter 
answers : 

“It is because he is the bearer of a human skull, a delighter in 
cemeteries, accompanied by ghosts and goblins, naked, or merely 
clothed with a tiger’s or elephant’s skin, covered with ashes, wearing a 
necklace of human skulls, ornamented with serpents, always wandering 
about as a mendicant, sometimes dancing and sometimes singing, and 
neglecting all divine ordinances.” 

Sita replies : 

‘* That god is the lord of the universe, from whom all beings have 
received their ranks and stations, and whose supreme excellence no 
tongue is able to declare; and, though delighting in cemeteries, covered 
with ashes, and adorned with human bones and serpents, he is the 
creator, the provider, and the preserver. It was alone through the 
favor of Rudra* that Indra obtained heaven; through the will, also, of 
Rudra Brahma exists; and, were it not for Rudra, how could Vishnu 
have the power to preserve ?”’ 

The Purana adds that “Sita fixed her mind in profound 
abstraction, and by her own splendor consumed her body.” 
The quality of inactivity, which is expressly ascribed to 
Siva, is, no doubt, one reason why he is so extensively con- 
founded with the Supreme Being. There are few legends of 
his appearance on the earth except in connection with the 
worship of the lingam. In certain places, however, images of 


the lingam are erected, which are supposed to indicate spots 


where Siva has appeared for the good of the world. The wor- 
ship of these particular lingams is believed to insure remis- 
sion of sin and final beatitude. Some analogies may be 
traced between these appearances and the avatars of Vishnu, 
which increase the probability that Vishnu and Siva were, in 
the first instance, different names for the principal deity wor- 
shipped by different tribes of the aboriginal Hlindoos. These 
miraculous appearances of Siva, and the worship of the lin- 


* Rudra is a name of Siva, 
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gam, are not mentioned in the Vedas or Upanishads, but only 
in the Shanka and Siva Puranas, in which the attributes of 
Vishnu are so palpably transferred to Siva, that, we can 
hardly avoid the conclusion that Vishnuism and Sivaism were 
originally distinct religions, which borrowed one from the 
other, and were eventually absorbed into Brahminism. 

The distinguishing characteristic of Sivaism is the wor- 
ship of the lingam or phallus, which is his chief symbol, and 
under which shape he is supposed to appear at times on earth. 
The legends accounting for this worship are numerous, but 
will not bear repetition. This symbol is worn by the Siva- 


ites in their hair, or attached to the sleeve in a tube of gold 


or silver, whence they are called Lingamhari. The Vaishne- 
vas, on the other hand, are styled Namadhari, from the nama, 
or mark resembling a trident, which they wear in their fore- 
heads. These sects regard one another with the utmost ab- 
horrence. The Vaishnevas pronounce the wearing of the 
lingam the most heinous of all sins, while the Shaivas main- 
tain that all who wear the nama will be tormented in hell with 
a three-pronged fork resembling that mark. 

The wife or female energy of Siva presents in a_ still 
stronger aspect the dual nature of that god. As Sita, she is 
said to lave been distinguished for beauty of person and 
loveliness of disposition ; but she was mortal, and broke her 
heart on account of neglect shown her husband by her father, 
Daksha. Siva refusing to be consoled for her loss, she was 
re-born as Parvati. In this character she is the companion of 
Siva; she is described as beautiful and of a white color, but 
no independent actions are ascribed to her, and she simply 
engrosses Siva with her charms or entertains him with dis- 
cussions on the most abstrase questions of Hindoo theology. 
As Bhavani, she corresponds to the Greek Eilithya and the 
Roman Lucina. As Devi or Kalyattri, she is a warrior god- 
dess, refulgently beautiful, endowed with every glorious at- 
tribute, and created by the gods for the purpose of van- 


quishing the Asuras.* But the character in which she is most 


Varuna Purana; legend entitled Devi-Mahatmyam. 
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extensively worshipped is the direct reverse of all these. It 
is as the terrible Maha-Kali, hideous in form, black as night, 
gigantic in stature, with terrific tusks, eighteen arms, a third 
eye in her forehead, matted locks, a necklace of human heads, 
bearing a trident and a skull. Her attributes are as revolting 
as her person. Human sacrifices, blood, and spirituous liquors 
are offered to her, reudering her festivals so impure that it is 
said that the Brahmins cannot officiate at them. Some of the 
Puranas explain these discrepancies by saying that Kali was 
created by Parvati out of her own substance, for the purpose 
of destroying the female Asuras.* But the Markandeya 
Purana expressly states that Maha-Kali was created by the 
Maya from her own essence out of the quality of darkness and 
at the same time with Saraswati. The identity of this god- 
dess with Parvati or Devi is unmistakable, for the name of 
Durga is applied to her in both characters. The festivals of 
Kali oceur twice in each month, and are regular orgies where 
her worshippers carry about terrific images of her, and with 
shouts of Z/rum! Hrum! invoke her by all her terrible 
attributes. ¢ 

This horrible creature would appear a more appropriate 
companion for the ghoul-like Siva than either of the more 
attractive forms mentioned in the Hindoo mythology ; and it 
seems not improbable that Siva (perhaps by his other name 
of Mahadeva) and Kali were remnants of the demon worship 
practised by some of the more barbarous tribes of the penin- 
sula, and were subsequently absorbed into the Hindoo the- 
ogony. The mystic name of God—A. U. M.—prefacing all the 
prayers and most of the writings of the Hindoos, is composed 
of the symbols of the three hypostases: A, designating 
Vishnu; U, Siva; and M, Brahma. 

Although the Hindoos count their deities by millions, the 
position of the Trimurti, as developed from the Supreme 
Being, is infinitely removed from all other objects of worship. 





* Lainga Purana, Part U., ch. x. t Garura Purana. 
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But there are two divinities to whom the Hindoos pay at least 
equal reverence, and whom they place practically, though not 
nominally, on the same platform. These are Surya, the Sun, 
and Ganesha. 

The worship of Surya is evidently a remnant of the old 
Aryan faith. There can be no doubt that, in the minds of 
many of the Hindoos, he is identified with the Supreme Being, 
though never with either of his hypostases. He is mentioned 
iit the Vedas at a much earlier stage than any of the Trimurti, 
and in them we find addressed to him the famous invocation 
Gayatri, which is considered superior to all other prayers, and 
the repetition of which, when preceded by the mystic syllable 
Aum, is a passport to salvation.* In the Upanishads, he is 
distinctly addressed as the one God, himself all the gods and 
allthe Vedas. The invocation, “ Om Ghrani Surya Aditya!” 
delivers him who uses it from all evil—it is equivalent to one 
hundred sacrifices, and passes the utterer over the dreadful 
sea of mortality. In the Bralima Purana he is identified with 
the Supreme Being, and addressed as the creator of Brahma, 
Vishnu, and Siva. He is also described as having assumed 
many forms, among which we recognize Vishnu, also Indra 
and Varuna, the gods of the early Aryans. 

The importance of Ganesha is not so easily accounted for. 
He is a derivative, not an original god, supposed to be the son 
of Siva and Parvati, or sometimes of one of them alone. 
What particular functions this divinity—represented as a man 
with the head of an elephant—exercises, it would be difficult 
to say, except that, having been created for the purpose of 
deluding men and preventing their obtaining heaven by their 
prayers and sacrifices, in such numbers as to crowd out the 


immortals, it is considered expedient to propitiate him. 


Fortunately, he is easily propitiated, and, if proper prayers 
are addressed to him, the obstacles to the salvation of the 
suppliant are removed.t Success and disappointment are held 


* Surya Purana. 


t Skauda Purana, chapter entitled ** Kapardi Mahatmvam.” 
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likewise to proceed from him, therefore he requires to be 
invoked as a preliminary to every undertaking.* 

In addition to these especially venerated divinities, the 
Hindoo religion speaks of three hundred and_ thirty-three 
million (!) of Suras or angelic beings who reside in the 
Swerga or heaven of sensual pleasure. This is, of course, 
merely the Hindvo love of large numbers, but they have 
actually more enumerated deities than a European or 
American reader would care to count. They have also an 
equally large number of Asuras, or evil spirits, who are off- 
springs of the same progenitor as the Suras, but are con- 
demned to Patalam, the Hindoo Tartarus, for no particular 
fault of their own, but simply because they emanated from 
the quality of darkness, and the Suras from the quality of 
purity possessed by Kasyapa their sire. The Asuras very 
naturally refuse to recognize the justice of this partition, and 
are engaged in perpetual warfare against the Suras to acquire 
the Swerga for themselves. This contest is supposed to be 
embittered by the fact that Vishnu, by a trick, deprived the 
Asuras or the warit of cup of immortality, of which they 
were originally entitled to partake. On this occasion, it is 
asserted that the Asuras, indignant at the fraud practised 
upon them, invaded the Swerga under their chief Bali with 
such force that, having performed a successful tapas, or act of 
self-torture to Siva, they actually expelled its divine inhabit- 
ants.¢ But the mother of the Suras, by performing a severe 
tapas to Vishnu, induced him to become her son, and in his 
Vamana, or dwarf avatar, he obtained from Bali the privilege 
of as much space as he could traverse in three steps; and ac- 
cordingly traversed the universe, and recovered the Swerg: 
for the Suras. Of these angelic beings only twelve, however, 
are invested with divine prerogatives and entitled to divine 


* ** All sacrifices and religious ceremonies, all addresses to superior 
gods, all serious compositions in writing, and all worldly affairs of 
moment, are begun by pious Hindoos with an invocation to Ganesha.”’— 
Sir W. Jones. 


+ Kedar Khand, ch. xvii., 18. 
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honors; and in the names of these twelve we recognize the 
ancient Aryan divinities, such as Indra, Varuna, Vani, Agni, 
and various others. 

These inferior divinities are, however, little regarded at 
present by the Brahmins, but are left to the common people, 
who regard them with much the same sort of veneration that 
the Christians of the Greek Church do their saints. Two 
considerations appear to absor} the attention of the Brahmins— 
the strict observance of an elaborate ritual, and the perform- 
ance of a series of self-macerations by which they hope to at- 
tain the state of divine absorption without the intermediate 
transmigrations; and, secondly, the study of a cosmic phi- 
losophy in which they have become deeply involved in specu- 
lation. 

The question of the relative subjectivity of mind and 
matter forms no small part of their religion, and here again 
we witness the perpetual struggle between the two es- 
sential elements of their faith, On the one hand was the 
belief in the immateriality and immortality of the soul, an 
unseen and self-existing God, and a future state of rewards 
and punishments, which bespeak an Aryan parentage; on the 
other, the deification of matter to which, in one shape or 
another, the aboriginal race obstinately adhered. This con- 
flict, so far as the Brahmins are concerned (for it is doubtful 
how far the ordinary Hindoo has incorporated the doctrine in 
his ereed), has resulted in the dogma of a supreme soul which 
pervades the universe, and which is, to a certain extent, 
identified with the Parabrahm. Of this supreme soul every 
individual human soul forms a portion, though it is for the 
time being excluded from actual union with the supreme soul 
by being enclosed in a subtile vehicle, and it is not until the 
walls of this vehicle are dissolved that the human soul will 
become homogeneous with the supreme. In the mean time it 
is distinguished from the supreme soul by the possession of 
the uhankar, or consciousness of individual existence. This 


ahankar, a product of three distinct qualities,* is a sort of in- 








* Purity, impurity, and darkness. 
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crement or addition conferred upon it at its birth, and forms 
no part of the supreme soul, which is, therefore, not affected 
by its sufferings.* From this supreme soul all matter is again 
supposed to emanate, that is, matter considered as possess- 
ing an objective and not a subjective existence, for material 
bodies are believed to exist only so far as they are perceived, 
and to possess no existence independently of perception. In 
other words, matter is a delusion, or rather an illusive opera- 
tion of the Supreme Being, which they call Maya, or decep- 
tion,t and which they personify as his wife or female energy. 
As long as this delusion lasts, men must suffer pain and pleas- 
ure, and be subject to the cares and necessities of this life ; 
but it is contended that there are means whereby man can 
free himself from its bonds, and become once more identified 
withthe Supreme Spirit. This degree of abstraction being diffi- 
cult to attain, the Hindoo is doomed to a continual succession 
of different states of being. Atter death, he is liable to be for 
a time rewarded in paradise, or punished in hell, according 
to his good or evil deeds in this life; but, at the expiration 
of his term of reward or punishment, he will return to this 
world in some state of being until he becomes sutticiently 
purified to admit of identification with the Supreme Being.t{ 
In connection with this doctrine, the Hindoo occupies himself 
with the ever-vexed question of predestination and free-will. 
As a general rule, he is opposed to fatalism, and, therefore, 
contends that all earthly misfortunes are sent as punishments 
for sins committed in a former state of existence. All these 
things he holds, however, to have been predestined from the 
beginning of the world. Yet this predestination is not so 
absolute but that its decrees can be evaded by the votary 
qualifying himself for absorption into the Supreme Being. 


This absorption can, however, only be obtained by members 


of the sacred caste, so that the first step in the progress is a 
re-birth as a Brahmin. In this we have the explanation of 


* Kennedy, p. 175. + Sir William Jones, vol. vi., p. 367. 
{ Kennedy, p. 167. 
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the asceticism of the Hindoo devotee, and it is by the practice 
of systems of self-torture, so prolonged that they cease to be 
felt, that the votary aspires to detach himself entirely from 
the material world and become qualified for absorption in the 
supreme soul.* 

The Brahminical teachers have, however, carefully ar- 
ranged their doctrine in such a way that it shall not interfere 
with the practical usefulness of its votaries. Toa Bralmin’s life 
they assign four stages: The first commences at the age of 
seven or nine, when the young Brahmin is invested with the 
triple cord which is suspended from the left shoulder, and 
forms the badge of his order. This stage is called Brahmechari, 
and is devoted to study and the acquisition of the ritual, which 
is not, however, very strictly enforced. The second stage is 
the Grihaschthri, in which the Brahmin is required to marry, 
have children, and perform the various functions of his office. 
During this period, he is required to be perpetually in the 
inarried state, and, if widowed, must marry again. He is also 
subjected to a ritual the most elaborate, which contains rules 
for the most trifling acts. The penalty for even an involun- 
tary transgression of the slightest of these rules is a series of 
transmigrations after death through the lowest stages of ex- 
istence; of course, the breaches must be many, and, as nothing 
is so dreaded by the Hindoos as the idea of transmigration, 
he is quite willing at the close of this period to enter upon the 
third stage, which is called Vanaprastha, or inhabitant of the 
desert. This anchorite life was at one time extensively 
practised, and its votaries, who were styled Rishis or peni- 
tents, devoted themselves not only to ascetic practices, but to 
a course of profound study, in which they were supposed to 
receive numerous revelations from heaven. The earliest of 
these Rishis are believed to have been the ancestors of the 
seven subdivisions of the Brahiminical caste, and to have even 
exercised a salutary superintendence over the gods them- 


* ‘*All that exists is spirit, and not until the soul perceives that 
there is nothing but spirit will it obtain identification with the Supreme 
secing.”"—Karvahya Upanishad, 
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selves. Their residence is held to have been in the north, 
for which reason the Brahmins of the north are esteemed the 
noblest. At present, however, this stage is practically omit- 
ted, the Brahmin merely qualifying himself by practices of 
intense private asceticism for the fourth and last stage known 
as the Sunnyasi. To attain this stage, he practises the strictest 
rules of the Vanaprastha, renouncing worldly connections, 
living on alms, and subjecting himself to the severest bodily 
mortifications. When sufficiently qualified, he is regularly 
instituted with elaborate ceremonies. He must then build for 
himself a hermitage on the banks of a river or lake, whence, 
however, he may travel as a mendicant. His main object 
now is to subdue all sensation, and prepare himself by contem- 
plation for union with the Supreme Being.* The chief effort 
of the Sunnyasi is “to retain his breath with such determina- 
tion that the soul, quitting the body, breaks through the 
crown of the head and flies to reunite itself with the Great 
Being, or Parabrahm.” This they will often actually practice 
to such a degree as to induce syncope. When a Sunnyasi 
dies, his body is not burned but interred with great pomp ; 
und it is believed that his soul, without further transmigration, 
is immediately united with the Supreme Being. 

This same principal of self-torture, to escape from transmi- 
gration, is put in practice among the inferior castes. Hence 
the exposure of the dying Rajah to breathe his last on the 
banks of the Ganges or some other sacred stream, and the 
hideous practice of the suttee or burning alive of the widow 
on her husband’s funeral pyre, a practice by which husband 
and wife expected to gain a long period of bliss in the Swerga 
or Paradise, and the certainty of re-birth in the Brahminical 
caste. Hence, also, the Yogees and other classes of self-tor- 
mentors. 

The long reign of Buddhism, which, for a period after the 
Grecian invasion, suspended the power of the Brahmins, 


* «Their life was a yearning after eternity; their activity, a struggle 
to return into that divine essence from which they had been severed.”— 
Muller. 
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struck a fatal blow at the original caste distinctions. Although 
the Brahmins still maintained their isolation, the inferior 
castes freely intermarried, and, when Brahminism ultimately 
regained the ascendency, the remaining castes were found to 
be hopelessly intermingled. A few families still claim, with- 
out being able to establish it, the titles of Kshattrya and 
Vaisya, and a few even lay claim to the unmixed blood of the 
Sudra; but, as a general rule, they are all confined under the 
general title of Vamasanka or mixed class of the people. After 


this nearly total extinction of the political caste, a new sys- 


tem of professional caste was introduced, and this is now en- 
forced with the same rigor as the ancient. Under modern 
European influences they find it sometimes convenient to 
practically ignore the old system. Brahmins will now take 
gifts from Sudras, or even sit on the same carpet with them if 
they are wealthy and influential. The president of the Tri- 
bunal of Justice (Dharmasabha), at Caleutta, is at present a 
Sudra, while the secretary isa Brahmin. But the new sys- 
tem is more inveterately adhered to than ever, and the mem- 
ber of one caste is considered utterly defiled if he perform 
any of the offices assigned to another. Even the weaker caste 
consider their houses defiled, and throw away their cooking 
utensils, if visited by a Brahmin. 

As to the process by which a simple and almost pure faith 
and worship developed into the chaotic medley of monstrous 
superstitions and oppressive ceremonial which is now known 
by the name of Braliminism, history affords us no information 
whatever. But the knowledge which history denies is uncon- 
sciously furnished by the sacred books of the Brahmins, the 
inspection ef which, though rigorously prohibited to Hindoos 
not members of the sacred caste, has not been withheld from 
furopean visitors. These books consist first, of the Vedas, 
which are of the highest antiquity, and nominally of the 
greatest authority, being represented to have emanated from 
Brahma himself. These are in four parts: First, the Rig- 
Veda, which consists of mantras, or hymns, and brahmanas, 
or mystic prayers; second, the Yajus-Veda, which is in two 
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sections, the black and the white, and sets forth religious rites ; 
third, the Sama-Veda, or prayers in the form of songs; and, 
lastly, the Athawa-Veda, which is, however, admitted to be 
of doubtful authenticity, and contains formulas of consecration, 
expiation, and imprecation. Next to the Vedas come the 
Aranyakas, or forest treatises, compiled professedly by and for 
the use of the ancient anchorites. These are philosophical 
treatises, and include the Upanishads, or systems of theology, 
professedly compiled from, or commentaries on, the Vedas, 
but departing, or, rather, going beyond them in many impor- 
tant respects. These Upanishads profess to be derived from 
the Supreme Being, and are frequently considered to form a 
portion of the Veda. These are, in fact, the only part of the 
Vedic literature at present extensively studied, and on them 
the Brahmins found the greater part of their doctrines. After 
these come the Siitras, which do not profess to be a revela- 
tion, but express the wisdom of the learned Brahmins in a 


proverbial form, and dwell principally on the question of 


caste, and others of a similar character. The Puranas, which 
follow these, comprise the whole body of Brahminic theology, 
treating of the creation, destruction, and renovation of worlds, 
the genealogy of gods and heroes, the reign of the Manus and 
of their descendants. These profess a divine origin, though 
their comparatively modern date is self-evident. After the 
Puranas come the Jyolisha, a work on astrology and astron- 
omy; the Manuvadharmas’ astra, or institutes of Manu, a 
system of cosmogony ; and, finally, the Itchesa, or epic poems, 
which recount the exploits of Parasu-rama and others. 

When we turn to the Rig-Veda, the earliest and most 
venerated of the Brahminical works, we are surprised to find 
therein hardly any traces of the modern Brahminic mythology. 
On the contrary, we find ourselves here confronted with the 
pure and simple religion of the early Aryans. Among its 
contents we find certain hymns, which are evidently of an 
earlier date even than the Mantras. In these hymns the 
Trimurti and the doctrine of transmigration are unknown. 


Caste is unknown, each householder is his own priest, and the 
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system is purely patriarchal. In these hymns, Agni is called 
the lord of the universe ;* Indra is the greatest of all gods ; t 
Soma (the moon) is the king of the world ; + Mitra is associated 
with him. These are addressed as invisible deities; they are 
implored to pardon sin, to protect from danger, and to deliver 
from temptation. One of the most beautiful of these hymns 
is addressed to the Dawn, in which she is personified as a 
goddess. But, thongh these various personifications of Nature 
are addressed as distinct divinities, it is evident that they are 
really regarded but as different forms of the one supreme 
spirit, to whom in reality all worship is addressed. One ot 
these hymns expresses so distinctly the belief in one pre-exist- 
ing, increate, omniscient god, that its teachings cannot be mis- 
taken: 

‘* That One,” it says, ‘* breathed breathless by itself—other than it 
nothing has been. That One breathed and lived; it enjoyed more 
than mere sensations, yet its life was not dependent on any thing else, 
as our life depends on the air we breathe. It breathed breathless. A 
desire fell upon it, a spring of life manifested in growth of every kind.” 
—Hymn in the 10th Mandala. 

Another hymn expressly declares that there is only one 
Divine Being ; that Indra, Mitra, Varuna, Agni, are only dif- 
ferent names for him.g Another proclaims a God above all 
gods, who created all things.|| This belief in one increate, 
self-existing, Supreme Being is the sole trace of this early 


Aryan faith, which has been preserved through all the phases 
of Brahiminie superstition. {| 


Even the Mantras in the Rig-Veda, while they manifest a 
growing tendency to ceremonial, display no change in the 


* Nirulta pariseshta, vol. i. t Ib., ch. x., p. 56. 
t F6,, ch. 2.4, pi 96. § Rig- Veda, ch. i., pp. 46, 164, 
fb., ch. x., p. 121. 

‘| ‘* Whereas, the Semitic nations relapsed from time to time into 
polytheism, the Aryans of India seem to have relapsed into monotheism. 
In both cases these changes were not the result of gradual and regular 
progress, but of individual impulses and peculiar influence,’’—Muller, 
p. 558. 
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system of belief, unless it be that the deities, which in the 
earlier hymns were but names for the Supreme Being, are now 
invested with a distinct personality, showing a growing ten- 
dency to polytheism. Eight out of the ten mandalas com- 
mence with a hymn to Agni, and in all but one this is fol- 
lowed by a hymn to Indra. These mandalas would seem to 
have been distributed among certain leading families, of which 
ach family had its own special or Apri hymn, the language 
of which shows that each family had at that time its own 
priest. In all these hymns there is a simple beauty. as well 
as a healthful tone which contrasts singularly with the labored 
trashiness of the later Brahminic literature. 

The Brahmanas, or prose prayers, in the Rig-Veda, mani- 

fest the growing influence of the native superstitions, and the 
decline from the purity of the faith. In fhese prayers the 
jrahmin is mentioned as the chief order of the priesthood, 
but nothing is said of caste, and the priest himself is more 
frequently styled Puro-hita than Brahmin. A ritual is, more- 
over, prescribed, but by no means the elaborate and cumbrous 
ritual of the present day. We hear as yet nothing of the Tri- 
murti, but in the Artareya Brihmana Vishnu is mentioned. 
He is styled the last of the gods, of whom Agni is the first, 
but they are all said to be of equal rank. The Brahmana 
says: Agni is all the gods; Vishnu is all the gods,” and 
intimates that, they being the two extremities, a sacrifice to 
them includes all the gods. One passage shows that the 
avatars of Vishnu were already among his attributes; for, in 
distributing the Purolasa, or sacrificial cakes, made from 
eleven jars, it adds that the Purolasd of eight jars is for 
Agni, because the Gayatri is in eight syllables, and is Agni’s 
metre; that of three jars is for Vishnu, because he made 
three steps through the universe,* an evident allusion to his 
dwarf avatar. 

In the later Vedas the doctrine of the Trimurti is devel- 
oped, but the fact that these are but hypostases of the Supreme 


Being is distinctly insisted on; and Brahma maintains un- 


* Artareya Brahmana. Diks hamaya. 
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qualitied supremacy among the three hypostases. In the 
Upanishads, however, the confusion between the hypostases 
is evident, and the different treatises speak indifferently of 
one or the other as the Supreme Being. We can see now 


that we have fallen upon treatises composed at a much later 
period when the local idolatries had extensively pervaded the 
original faith, and also composed by different individuals who 
display the influence of those particular superstitions which 


are paramount in their respective regions. In the Upanishads, 
in fact, Brahminism may be considered to have assumed the 
form which it held in its palmy days before its influence was 
disturbed by the schism of Buddha. 

The Brahmins, having tasted the sweets of power, were, 
of course, not contented with the advantages which they had 
gained, but increased the yoke until it became intolerable. 
This we perceive in the Satras, which they boldly put forth 
as their own decrees, without claiming for them a divine 
authority. These Sitras lay great stress on the oppressive 
institution of caste, and, we may presume by their severe pre- 
scriptions, were the cause of the defection of the Buddhists. 
This appears the more probable from the fact that the earliest 
Buddhist scriptures are also called Sttras. We are familiar 
with what followed, the rise of the Buddhist heresy, the entire 
overthrow of the Brahminical hierarchy, and its ultimate 
restoration to power over a people demoralized, whose re- 
ligious ideas were confused, and their early teachings for- 
gotten, but with that tendency to relapse into the lowest 
degree of superstition, which generally succeeds a period of 
comparative atheism. Then from the triumphant Bralunins 
issued the Puranas, works for which, notwithstanding their 
recent date, they boldly claimed the same divine authority as 
for the Vedas; works in which they enunciated theories the 
most extravagant, fables the most gross, 2 mythology the most 
chaotic, making uo pretensions to consistency, embellished 
with whatever idle legend might appear for the interest of 
the inventors, and still claiming unquestioning veneration from 
their recipients. These Puranas, there can be little doubt, 
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adopted two forms of idolatry which had been unknown in 
earlier times. They established the belief which every mod- 
ern Hindoo receives without question. ‘ The world is in the 
power of the gods; the gods are in the power of Mantras 
and Bréhmanas, and these are in the power of the Brahmins ; 
therefore the Brahimins are our gods.” One of these Puranas 
does not hesitate to say, in the character of the Supreme Be- 
ing: “ My gods are the Brahmins; I know of no beings equal 
to you, O Brahmins, by whose mouth I eat.” 

Can we wonder that the Hindoo fell to his present condi- 
tion ¢ a being without principle or sense of honor, supple and 
wily, cowardly and cruel, oppressed by the weight of an in- 
comprehensible superstition, and yoked to the heavy bondage 


of caste, without hope beyond the vague possibility that, by 
detaching himself entirely from this life, he may rise by 


slow degrees, through fresh experiences, to a higher caste, 
through a heaven of sensuous pleasures to the supreme bliss 
of quasi-annihilation. Yet is the nature of the Hindoo not 
peculiarly evil, and, under different influences, has manifested 
a gentleness and faculty of affection, which shows him not in- 
capable of better things. In the degradation of the native 
Hindoo, we have a strong instance of the almost hopeless 
state to which a whole nation may be reduced by the grasping 
ambition and greed of power of a priestly hierarchy. Had 
the Aryan conquerors, retaining their own faith and simple 
habits, availed themselves of the learning and the material 
civilization which they found in the peninsula, the result 
would have been a nation superior in enlightenment, peace, and 
prosperity, perhaps, to any on the globe. What Zoroaster 
did for the Persians, they might have accomplished for the 
Hindoos. But the temptation afforded by a road to power 
which lay in appropriating all the paganism of the subject 
territory, organizing and systematizing it, and giving it the 
sanction of superior intelligence, proved too great, and the 
phallic worship of Siva, the monstrous orgies of Kali, and the 
horrible butcheries of Juggernaut, were thus adopted and 
utilized as vehicles on which the priestly class rode into su- 
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preme power. While far from commending the encroach- 
ments of the British authorities in India, we cannot but recog- 
nize the immense benefit they are likely to effect by gradually 
undermining the oppressive power in the land, breaking down 
the tyranny of caste, and ultimately, it is to be hoped, reliev- 
ine the people from a superstition the most oppressive, the 
most stapefying and soul-enthralling, that the world has pro- 
duced, and restoring to a race, at least remotely akin to our 
own, the liberty, life, and expansive energy which, from the 


earliest times, has been the heritage of the Aryan family. 


Arr. V.—l. Lissay on the Insidious and Dang PuUus Malady 
SUPPOSse d to have been known among the Ancient Greeks 
under the Nume of * To Plasma 3” with an Appendia 
giving the Symptoms, Diagnosis, Prognosis, ete. New 
York: Terphreia & Co. 1875. 

Dissertution on the .Btiology of the Annual Visitation 
of Locusts (Locusta migratoria of Linneus) in some of 
our Western States; with some Hints on Weeding, 
Natural Selection, ete. Philadelphia : Aischros & Co. 
1874. 

Some Researches into the Nuture and Tend. acy of the 
Seu Ce and Ait of Manufacturing Physicians and 
Surgeons From the Raw Material, by “ -rocess at once 
New, Easy, Expeditious, and Profitable. Aun Arbor, 
Mich.: Onos & Co. 1876. 


Our Modern Ovrucles and their LTempli (the Academy 
ot Music), the i Officiating Priests. Svothsayers, Drum- 
mers, Buglers, ete. Venditator, Kleptes & Co. 1876. 


In most foreign countries the American people are re- 


garded as very selfish. The charge may be just in a meta- 


phorical sense ; but in a literal sense it is a calumny. It 
cannot be denied that, in general, our people are sufliciently 
careful, not only of their money, but of every thing else they 


oy 
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have for which money may be had in the market. They are 
by no means indifferent to the well-being of their horses, 
oxen, sheep, hogs, or even their poultry. Moreover, they are 
apt to value themselves in proportion as they possess money, 
horses, oxen, hogs, ete. But, of themselves personally—of 
their physical well-being—no people in the world are more 
careless. In this respect, which after all is the essential one, 
they are the most unselfish of inankind. They are not merely 
unselfish in regard to their health; they are decidedly reck- 
less. We do not say but that, when they are sick, they are as 
anxious as any other people to get well again; they are not 


2 


only anxious; no people are more willing to pay liberally for 
the restoration of their health. That is, they take no par- 
ticular pains to prevent their head from being cut—nay, they 


rather hold it quietly to have it cut; but then they will pay 
any price fora plaster to heal it, even though it be by no 
means certain that the plaster possesses all the virtues claimed 
for it. 

A discussion is progressing, at this moment, which for- 
cibly illustrates, not the selfishness, but the unselfishness of 
our people. A great outcry is made because our lawyers are 
manufactured on so large a scale—because there is so much 
ignorance and so little intelligence at the bar. Far be it 
from us to say that this outcry is uncalled for, or untounded ; 
on the contrary, we cordially sympathize with those who are 
most severe in their denunciations of the existing manufac- 
turing system; for we hold that it could not be too severely 
denounced. In no other enlightened country are lawyers so 
roughly or so imperfectly made as they are with us. In 
every one of the principal nations of Europe, much more study, 
much more culture, a much larger amount of general 
knowledge, are required from candidates for the bar, before 
ever they enter a law office, or a law school, as a law student, 
than is required in this country from candidates for admis- 
sion to the bar as attorneys or counsellors. This is particularly 
true of England, France, and Germany; in each of which 
that of the law is held to be, and really is, one of the learned 
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professions ; and, in order that its members may, at least, have 
a reasonable claim to be regarded as “learned,” every can- 
didate for the privileges and honors of the profession must 
show that, altogether independently of his legal studies, he has 
had the necessary preparatory training of a classical ed- 
ucation. It would be foreign to our “present purpose to par- 
ticnlarize the various qualifications which entitle the eandi- 
date for the English, French, or German bar to the right of 
practising even in the lowest courts. It is sufficient to say, 
that not one out of every hundred of the thousands who are 
sent forth annually by our law schools, armed with diplomas, 
and requiring only certain formalities to entitle them to the 
right of practising even in our higher courts, would have the 
least chance of admission to the bar of any of the countries 
mentioned. 

This is a worse state of affairs than it may seem to most 
people at first sight. We cannot pause here to enumerate 
the train of evils of which it is productive. But, bad as it is, 
we have to “omplain of what is infinitely worse—of what is 
vastly more to be deplored. That the public interest is pro- 
foundly injured by the thousands of ignorant, incompetent 
lawyers sent forth annnally to encourage litigation and excite 
strife is beyond question. 

But what are we to say of the thousands of ignorant, in- 
competent doctors sent forth annually on the same plan 4 
Is it not worse to have ignorant, incompetent persons practise 
on ourselves than on our money or our property?’ Is it not 
better that an ignorant person should get charge of a debt 
due to us, or that he be intrusted to protect us from an un- 
just claim, than that one equally ignorant should get charge 
of our heart, lungs, liver, ete., when one organ or another is 
attacked by disease? In a word, is it not more foolish and 
more reprehensible for us to allow ignorant people to make 
experiments on our life than on our money or our property ? 

No sensible person would deliberately answer any of 
these questions in the negative; yet, while a loud outery is 
justly raised against the annnal multiplication of ignorant, in- 
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competent lawyers, it is but rarely that even the mildest 
protest is made against the much larger multiplication of 
ignorant, incompetent doctors and surgeons. 

Years ago we assailed quackery in a series of articles.* 
We denounced numerous quacks who, without having ever 
obtained a diploma from any college or faculty legally em- 
powered to confer such, proclaimed that they could cure all 
manner of diseases, and thereby inflicted incalculable injury 
on the public, cheating the credulous out of their money, 
while doing their health much more harm than good. 

3ut we had no idea, then, that medical diplomas were, in 
general, so easily procured in this country as they were, and 
unfortunately still are. We had not investigated the subject, 
but took it for granted that diplomas were conferred by our 
American colleges on pretty nearly the same conditions 
as those upon which they were conferred by the corresponding 
institutions of Europe. But, very soon after we had taken 
those pains, and subjected ourselves to no slight amount of 
abuse from the quack fraternity, we learned that we had labor- 
ed under a grave mistake; in a word, we became convinced 
that, however ignorant most of the quacks were of the science 
of medicine, or any other science, there were hundreds of 
those who had their diplomas, were numbered among “ the 
regular faculty,” and practised as extensively as they could 
as such, that were quite as ignorant as they—in many cases 
more ignorant. 

To many this, no doubt, will seem unjust ; but let us retlect 
before passing judgment. As already remarked, those who 
complain of the undue multiplication of lawyers refer to the 
large number of law schools, and the facility with which they 
confer diplomas as affording a sufficient explanation for the 
large excess in the market of that particular class of half- 
finished goods. And who can deny that they are right in 
doing so? But let us apply the same argument to the other 
learned profession, and what shall we find? So far as we can 





* Instance, ‘* Our Quack Doctors and their Performances.”—N. Q, R., 
No. XVI., June, 1864. 


VOL. XXXIT.—NO. LXIV. 7 
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learn, there are 22 Law Schools in the United States, 


including those forming departments of colleges and uni- 
versities. On an average, these send forth annually say 100 
each, which would make 2,200 from that source alone—cer- 
tainly a pretty formidable number. But, turning to the other 
side, we have counted 51 “ Medical Colleges and Schools.” 
We have no doubt that there are many others; but for this 
number we can vouch from official documents.* 

Let us suppose that the average number of students 
at these colleges and schools is 200. If this be not less 
than the real number, it is certainly not more; then, 
multiplying 200 by 51, we have 10,200 doctors—quite 
aun army. There was this number, be it remembered, six 
years ago (1869); how large has been the annual increase 
during that time the reader may judge. We might 
easily estimate it ourselves, but we prefer to adhere to the 
otficial statistics before us rather than seem to indulge in ex- 
auggeration; although it can hardly be supposed that we 
have any interest in misrepresenting the facts. Glancing 
over the statistical tables, we find here and there some 
figures which are at ouce curious and significant. Thus, 
for example, opposite “ Medical Department, University ot 
Michigan,” we find, under the head of “number of students,” 
422; in the next column, opposite to the same, we find, under 
the head of “ number of graduates,” the same number—422. 
This needs no comment; it is sufficient to say that those of 
our Western friends, who receive their supply of doctors from 
Ann Arbor, need no longer complain of the plague of grass- 
hoppers. 

All the doctors sent forth annually from Ohio alone ought 
to be sutticient for the whole Western country, not to mention 
the assistance it receives, in that sort of work, from Lowa, 
Illinois, and Kentucky ; for there are two medical colleges, in 
Cincinnati, two in Cleveland, and one in Columbus, each of 


which seems to do a flourishing business. 
But the State of New York surpasses all other States in 





*See American Year Book and Register for 1869. 
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the extent and variety of its operations in this direction. The 
number of medical colleges and universities in New York 
city alone would seem fabulous even to those who have re- 
sided in it for a decade, if stated in plain figures. But, as we 
have no taste for sensational statements, we will count none 
save those which appear in the official tables before us. Of 
the latter, there are, indeed, quite enough. Two medical 
colleges in one city ought to furnish doctors enough for an 
extensive region of country, especially colleges which can 
turn out so large a number, in a given time, as those of our 
city do. Bellevue Hospital Medical College seems to do the 
most flourishing business. Opposite to its name, on the table, 
under the head of “number of students,” stand the figures 
377 ; while, under the head of “ number of graduates,” on the 
same line, we have 697. But there is another interesting 
column—that headed “cost of lecture tickets;” and the figure 
opposite to Bellevue is $140. Finally, there is a column 
headed with the legend “number of volumes in library; ” but 
in the line of this column, opposite to Bellevue, there is only 
a blank. We are assured that business has considerably in- 
creased, at Bellevue, since 1869; so that the wonder now is, 
how so large a number of doctors, in the chrysalis state, car 
find even so much room to sit down as the passengers o1 
our horse-car railroads. 

Next to Bellevue, in the number of doctors it sends forth 
annually, and the profits which they afford the institution, 
is the College of Physicians and Surgeons, the name of which, 
we are informed, has proved very attractive. It is not 
generally known outside of New York that the latter is 
connected in its profits, emoluments, ete., with Columbia 
College, the richest, if not the most learned or most efficient, 
educational institution in the United States. 

But, extensively as doctors are manufactured in New 
York, and highly remunerative as the business proves in our 
city to those engaged in it, Philadelphia disputes the palm, 
in both respects, with the commercial metropolis ; although it 
is but fair to bear in mind that all the medical colleges and 
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universities of Pennsylvania are grouped together in Phila- 
delphia, while those of the State of New York are scattered 
about, there being one at Albany, one at Geneva, ete. Yet 
New York has one college more than Philadelphia, there be- 
ing seven in the former and six in the latter. Again we ask 
the reader to bear in mind that we do not include any col- 
leges in either city, among the number mentioned, but those 
that are officially recognized as such. Did we include all the 
“irregular colleges” in both cities, or all which take it upon 
them to grant diplomas, the total would be at least twenty. 
Of the six Philadelphia medical colleges, there are three 
which figure in the statistical table before us, under the head 
of “number of students,” respectively as follows: 348, 408, 
and 353, showing a total for the three institutions of 
1109. 

Even, at this rate, Philadelphia might well be said to ~ 
furnish the Republic her full quota of its army of doctors. It 
is worthy of remark that Boston, which is confessedly the 
most enlightened city in the United States, the city distin- 
guished above all others for its high standard of education, 
is, at the same time, the city which, in proportion to its popu- 
lation and general importance as a community, has the fewest 
medical colleges, and sends forth the smallest number of 
doctors. In short, were Boston judged, as to her intelligence, 
by the number of medical diplomas she issues annually, as 
compared with New York or Philadelphia, she could only 
be regarded as one-fourth as intelligent, or one-fourth as far 
advanced in civilization, as either of the two latter cities. 

But we can present stranger contrasts than this. Thus, in 
England, [reland, and Scotland, there are but 20 institutions 


of all grades which exercise the power of conferring medical 


degrees, or of granting licenses to practice medicine or sur- 
very. Among this number are included all the universities 
of the United Kingdom. Will it be believed that all the medical 
institutions of England, [reland, and Scotland, do not confer 
as many degrees, or as many licenses to practise, in ten years, 
as the medical institutions of the United States confer in one 
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year? Such, however, is the fact.* Take, for instance, the 
London College of Physicians. According to official reports 
presented to Parliament in 1858, the number of licenses to 
practise issued by that celebrated institution, during the ten 
years preceding, was only 181. During the same ten years 
the Edinburgh College of Physicians only granted 68 licenses, 
the University of Cambridge, 61, and the University of Ox- 
ford, 17. 

Compare these figures with those of our Bellevue Med- 
ical College, of our College of Physicians and Surgeons, 
of the University of Pennsylvania, or of the University of 
Michigan, and how striking and significant is the difference ! 
After making these remarks, we take up a morning paper, 
and learn trom it that Bellevue College has just sent forth 
138 more graduates; and, lest the public might not sufti- 


* See Letters on the Charters of the Scotch Universities and Medical Cor- 
porations, and on Medical Reform in Scotland, By 1. A. Lawie, M. D. 
1856. 

+ Such is the faith both of the government and the public in the 
Colleges of Surgeons and Physicians of Edinburgh, and the faculty of 
Glasgow, that they have the power of inspecting the drugs sold at 
those cities, respectively, and destroying them, if found adulterated, 
or, for any reason, unfit for use. 

{See Parliamentary Reports on Medical Registration, etc., 1858. See, 
also, ‘‘ Third Report from the Select Committee on Medical Registration 
and Medical Law Amendment; together with the Minutes of Evidence 
and Appendix,” etc. London, 1858. 

§ Lest readers at a distance, who are not in the habit of perusing our 
daily papers, may think we merely indulge in a little raillery, in mention- 
ing so large a number of new doctors as a single instalment from only 
one manufactory of the 51 counted above, we copy, from the New 
York Herald of February 22d, the full names of the new brood of phy- 
sicians and surgeons: thus contributing our mite to the great wholesale 
apotheosis, only premising that, if each of the remaining 50 of our med- 
ical colleges send forth a similar instalment during the current month 
as its spring brood, we shall have a total of 7,038 added in one season 
to the ‘‘ regular faculty.” 

**Edward 8. Allen, John H. Allen, Joseph Allen, Leonard B. Almy, Francis A, 
Apgar, Thomas J. Barton, William E. Beardsley, Warren L. Bebee, John H. Ben- 
jamin, Henry G. Beyer, Samuel W. Boggs, Walter A. Boor, Daniel W. Border, 
George C. Borst, Thomas T. Bland, Wesley K. Bradner, Martin Burke, Charles L. 
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ciently rejoice over this announcement, it must be proclaimed 
with appropriate flourish of trumpets—the most vulgar clap- 
trap—from the Academy of Music. 

Only a week or two have elapsed since another of 
our Medical Colleges made a similar exhibition of the 
facility with which it can manufacture doctors from the 
raw material. I[t requires but litthe acumen or common 
sense to see that, since the * rough-and-ready ™ plan of 


producing doctors and surgeons is not merely rendered 


acceptable in New York, but noisily boasted of by the 
manufacturers as something worthy of a pon to the 
gods, what are we to expect from the wholesale country 
manufacturers—such, for instance, as those of Madison, Wis., 





Burroughs, Charles C. Carter, Porter F. Chambers, John P. Chowning, Joseph A- 
Coogan, Addison C, Cook, John B. Cosby, William B. Cowden, William B. Craig, 
Rufus Crawford, Charles W. Cropper, William L. Cuddeback, Eugene C. Davis, 
William H. Davis, Samuel J. Denton, Jeremiah F. Dively, Charles H. Douglass, 
William E. Douglass, John P. Dullard, Harry D. Earl, Lawrence 8. Edwards, Eli- 
jah 8. Elder, Thomas M. Emery, Horace G. Evans, Alden B. Farnham, John D. 
Ferrer, Edward W. Fiegenbaum, Charles G. J. Finn, William H, Fisher, James W. 
Fiynn, John C, Fraser, Frederic Gaboury, Wesley E. Gatewood, William A. George, 
Alexander Gillis, Joseph N. Glover, Washington P. Glover, Henry Goldthwaite, 
Samuel H. Price, Lewis Prichard, Seymour Putnam, George P. Rasbach, James I. 
Rasbach, Charles H. Reed, Arthur R. Reynolds, Frederick A. Rice, Alonzo B. 
Richardson, John M. Ristine, Thomas B. Sanborn, William H. Saylor, Lewis H. 
Sayre, Frederick Schwatka, Carl D. Green, Thomas H. Grimes, Reuben C, Griffitt, 
John W. Gwinn, Melvin L. Hall, George W. Hamill, William E. Hatcher, Byron B. 
Havens, William F, Haynes, Frederic J. Hinds, Oscar Hoffman, Andrew Howell, 
f.conidas Hudspeth, Henry R. Hughes, James H. Jackson, Arthur M. Jacobus, 
John E. Janes, John E. Jester, Charles E. Jones, William F. Keating, William 
Kelley, Millard F. Lee, George H. Magness, James L. Marshall, George L. Mason, 
Willie B. Matson, Andrew J. McAdams, Joseph T. McClean, Henry McCrea, 
George H. MeCready, Augustus J. McDonald, William O. McFall, Levi F. 
McKenna, James W. McNeill, Frederick A. McWilliams, William C. Monroe, Ben- 
jamin Morjé, Jolin D. Milligan, Henry Muallfeld, Tobias P. Mullen, John P. Munn, 
John M. Murray, William A. Nicholson, Auguste A. Nouel, Thomas F. O’Brien, 
Michael O'Farrell, Charles A. Olcott, Thomas J. O'Sullivan, George W, Parr, Byron 
W. Pease, Thomas Peddie, Arthur Pell, Alexander P. Penniman, Bradford F. 
Plews, Thomas R. Proctor, William P. Sweetland, William M.Sweney, William W. 
Taylor, Wildridge G. Terry, Mason Thomson, John W. Trimmer, Edwin H. Tyler, 
Richard Van Santvoord, William W. Varick, Godfrey Vivian, Samuel D. Wier, John 
T. Wheeler, Frank Wickham, George A. Whitney, Frederick Schwatka, Frank R. 
Sherman, Thomas G. Simons, Charles I. Slocum, George D. Spor, Charles Stein, 
Merari Lb. Stevens, George W. Stone, George W. Stoner, David V. Still, Dennis J. 
Sullivan, John B. Summers, Charles W. Wilbor, Charles M. Wilson, Jefferson H. 
Wilson, Seth W. Williams, James G. Williamson, Phillip M. Wood, Charles D. 
Wooden. Dempster W. Woodworth, Martin Yates, Silas T. Yount.” 
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Knoxville, Tenn., Keokuk, Iowa, ete., ete.? Thus, the “ reg- 
wlar faculty ” swarm in all parts of the country, so do the “ir- 
regular faculty” (quacks). Larger quantities of drugs, mineral 
and vegetable, are swallowed annually by our people than by 
all other nations that have attained an equal degree of civ- 
ilization, and yet our philosophers find it altogether an inex- 
plicable phenomenon that we are attacked with more diseases 
than any other people—that, in a word, the Anglo-Saxon race 
is but too obviously degenerating, both physically and intel 
lectually, throughout the United States. 


There is no need for our being discouraged, however. 
Our case is not at all peculiar. Every other country has 
had similar experience, although not to an equal extent. 
There was a time when England had more reason to fear her 
physicians and surgeons than the worst pestilence to which 
ignorance and filth had rendered her liable. So far back as 
the time of Edward IV., the government of that country 
found it necessary to enact stringent laws against the “ rough- 
and-ready” plan of manufacturing physicians and surgeons, 
although the latter were then but partly surgeons and partly 
barbers, and, as we are informed, were “ incorporated to sue 
and be sued, by the name of Masters or Governors of the Mys- 
tery of Comminality of the Barbers of London, by virtue 
of Letters Patent,” ete. At the same time, there was “ the 
other Company, called the Surgeons,” but the historian who 
tells us so adds that “they be not incorporate.” * But tha 
the barbers and surgeons differed but little from each other is 
sufficiently proved by the fact that, in the reign of Henry 
VIIL., the two “ Companies * were made one by “ Act of Par- 
liament.” Moreover, they continued thus combined until the 
eighteenth year of the reign of George IL, when Mr. Ranby 
became first master of the new “ Corporation of Surgeons,” 
so-called by Act of Parliament. 





* See Friend's [story of Physic ; also, Renouard’s Jistoire dela Meé-le- 


Cine depuis son origine pusperan div-neurvieme siecle. 
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Whatever were the faults of Henry VIIL., it is certain 
that England owes him much for the intelligent and persistent 


efforts which he made during his whole reign to protect the 


public from just such physicians and surgeons as we are now 
protesting against. Thus, in the third year of his reign, an 
Act of Parliament was passed at his suggestion, from the pre- 
amble of which we extract the following passage—merely 
sufficient to give an idea of its character and tendency: 

‘*Inasmuch as the science and cunning of physick and surgery (to 
the perfect knowledge whereof be requisite both great learning and ripe 
experience) is daily within this Realm exercised by a great multitude of 
ignorant persons, of whom the greater part have no manner of insight in the 
same, nor in any other kind of learning,” etc., * * * ‘*to the high 
displeasure of God, great infamy to the Faculty, and the grievous hurt, 
damage, and destruction of the King’s liege people; most especially of them 
that cannot discern the uncunning from the cunning.” 

This, it will be admitted, is sufticiently plain. Now, we 
ask, is it true or not that, in our country, at the present day, 
“ the science and cunning of Physic and Surgery are exercised 
by a great multitude of ignorant persons, of whom the 
greater part have no manner of insight in the same, nor 7 
any other kind of learning?”  \t would seem that the barber- 
surgeons did not a very much under their new title of 
“ Corporation of Surgeons,” which was supposed to exclude 
the barbers; for,in the preamble of the Act of Parliament, 34, 

>, Henry VIIL., we read as follows: 


**And it is now well known that the Surgeons admitted will do no 
Cure to any Person, but where they shall know to be rewarded with s a 
greater sum, or reward than the cure extendeth unto. * * * 

For, although the most part of the persons of the said Craft of Surgeons 
have small cunning, yet they will take great sums of money, and do little 
therefor, and by reason thereof they do oftentimes impair and hurt their 
patients, rather than do them good.” 


*That a similar state of things prevailed in France more than a 
century ago, we have ample evidence. Indeed, no further proof of the 
fact need be required than is to be found in the comedies of Moliére. 
Ins unce, Le Meédeein malyre Tui, DL Amour Médeein, Le Festin de Pic rré, 
and Le Médecin Volant. Those who compare these with the rest of 
Moliére’s dramas will see that the great French satirist took more 
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Does this apply to the large majority of the surgeons of 
our time and country, or does it not? Of those who are a 
step above our surgeon-barbers, how many are there who de- 
mand “a greater sum than the cure extendeth unto?” What 
proportion of our surgeons have but “ small cunning,” and 
yet “take great sums of money,” and “ oftentimes impair and 
hurt their patients rather than do thei good?” 

But those of the kings of England, who were, themselves, 
educated, enlightened men, did not contine themselves to 





pains to ridicule ignorant doctors and ignorant surgeons than all 
other classes of impostors and shams put together. And it is worthy of 
remark that the Médecin Volant, one of his first efforts, is an imitation 
of a similar exposure of ignorant pretenders to the healing art in Italy, 
made in an Italian comedy, entitled // Medico Volante, published some 
time previously. 

But the masterpiece of Moliére, among his several irresistible, unre- 
lenting attacks on the multitude of ignorant doctors and surgeons, is his 
Médecin malgré lui. 1t is in this the expression so often quoted, ‘* Nous 
avons changé tout celu,” occurs, but which is so rarely referred to its true 
source. Thus, in Act IL, Scene vi., of that famous comedy, Sganarelle, 
the infallible doctor, pretends to describe all the organs of the human 
body, in a very learned style, to one of his customers, showing how each is 
affected by certain ‘‘ vapors,” etc. The dialogue which ensues is inimi- 
table in its withering, ludicrous sarcasm. We can only make room for a 
small fragment, to gratify the curiosity of those who may not be suffi- 
ciently acquainted with Moliére. 

**(féronte. On ne peut pas mieux raisonner, sans doute. I] n’y a qu'une 
seule chose qui m’a choqué; c’est V'endroit du foie et du coeur. LU me sembie que 
vous les placez autrement qu'ils ne sont; que le coeur est du cété gauche et la 
rate du cdété droit. 

** Sganarelle. Oui; cela était autrefois ainsi, Mais nous avons changé tout 
cela; et nous faisons maintenant la médecine d'une méthode toute nouvelle.” 
—Le Médecin maigré lui. 

In the medical literature of foreign nations—in that of Germany 
and Italy, as well as England—we find abundant evidence of the same 
sort of ignorance which was so powerfully denounced by Molitre. In 
illustration of this, we need only mention the work of Paracelsus, entitled 
Von den Imposturen in Franzosen (Of the Impostures of the French). 

That all this did good we have sufficient proof in the fact that, since 
Moliére’s time, the medical sciences have had at least as much lustre 


shed upon them by Frenchmen as by the physicians and surgeons of any 
other nation whatever. 
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merely denouncing pretenders to the healing art, and those 
who licensed them to practise, or rather prey, on their fel- 
low subjects, but subjected both to severe penalties. Thus, in 
one of the Acts of Parliament of Henry VIIL., we read as 
follows: 

‘That no person within the city of London, nor within seven miles 
of the same, take upon him to exercise and occupy as a Physician or 
Surgeon, except he be jirst examined, approved and admitted by the 
Bishop of London, or by the Dean of St. Paul’s for the time being, 
calling to him or them sour Doctors of Physick, and for Surgery, other ex- 
pert persons of that faculty.” 

The penalty for violating this law was £5 per month, 
which was then a large sum. Half the amount went to the 
public treasury, the other half to the proseeutor—* To any 
person that will sue for it by Action of Debt, in which no 
wager of law nor protection will be allowed.” * 

Many similar acts have been passed during the centuries 
which have since elapsed. Even the Irish, much as they were 
oppressed in former times, have been protected as much as 
possible, by several of the kings of England, against ignorant 
pretenders to the healing art. In illustration of this, it will 
be sufficient to mention here that the Dublin College of Phy- 
sicians had its origin in the efforts of Charles LL. and William’ 
III. to protect the people from that worst species of imposi- 
tion and fraud. The Act of Charles IL. having failed to pro- 
duce the desired results, a charter was granted by William 
III., in the preamble of which it is set forth that, in consider- 
ation “ of the daily abuses of the most laudable and necessary 
art of physic in the kingdom of Ireland, by the practice of 
mountebanks and empirics, and other ignorant and illiterate 
persons, to the impairing of the health and hazard of the lives 
of his good subjects there,” ete.f The penalty for violating 
this law within the city of Dublin, or seven miles of it, was 
£10 for every month during which the “ mountebank,” “ em- 


* Goodall’s ‘* Royal College of Physicians,’ London. 1684. 


The Charter of the King’s and Queen’s College of Phusicians in Ire- 
land. Dublin, 1856, 
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piric,” or “ ignorant and illiterate person,” attempted to prac- 
tise—the penalty incurred in the rural districts, for the same 
offence, being half that amount (£5). 

Passing over many similar Acts of the British Parliament, 
we come to that of 21 and 22 Victoria, which empowers all 
justices of the peace throughout England to punish, with a fine 
of £20, or imprisonment, all who attempt to practise medicine 
or surgery without being properly qualified and authorized 
to do so. 


The statistics quoted above show that, at least, in general, 
the twenty medical institutions of Great Britain and Ireland 
are faithful to the important trusts confided to them. It is cer- 
tain, at all events, that they do not manufacture physicians and 
surgeons from the raw material, on any such enormous scale, 
or on any such “ business principles,” as our American institu- 
tions do.* Nay, we exaggerate nothing when we assert that 
three-fourths of the graduates of our medical colleges could 
not obtain diplomas, or licenses, in any of the principal 
nations of Europe, by means of the amount of knowledge 
of medicine or surgery they possess, which would empower 
them to the right of practising on gentlemen’s horses or cattle. 





* Those who do such excellent business, in a pecuniary or commer- 
cial sense, at our Bellevue Hospital Medical College, and at our College 
of Physicians and Surgeons, make a great parade of the clynical experi- 
ence which they afford their students. To hear those gentlemen pro- 
claim the ‘‘peculiar advantages” they thus offer, and which they 
pompously call ‘‘ the results of modern science,” unsophisticated people 
might well suppose that ‘‘clynical experience” is a new discovery, for 
which the world is indebted either to Bellevue Hospital or Columbia 
College. But that ‘‘peculiar advantage” is as old as the time of 
Hippocrates. Nay, more, those who took undue credit to themselves for 
practising it were ridiculed, in turn, by the Greek and Roman satirists, 

Let those who doubt this first turn to Lucian, and then to Martial 
and Juvenal. In several of the Dialogues of the former, sufficient plain 
hints will be found, especially in the following: liii., 1; xxix., 27; Ix., 
5, etc. Themison of Laodocia claimed to be the greatest physician of 
his time among the Romans, because he usually took a crowd of his 
** disciples ” (students) with him to the sick-room to witness the wonder- 
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Whatever difference of opinion there may be among those 
of our people who have never taken the trouble to think for 
themselves, we imagine it will be pretty generally admitted, 
even by that large and highly-respectable class, that, let the 
skill, or lack of skill, of our physicians and surgeons be what 
it may, whether they have “small cunning” or large cunning, 
there can be no question that, in general, “they will take 
great sums of money” whenever they can. Perhaps, it is not 
strange that it is those who have but “small cunning” who, 
in most cases, charge the highest prices for their “ cunning.” 
At all events, such is the case. Another fact, which is but 
too well known, is this: Physicians or surgeons who can 
call themselves “ professors ”—that ‘is, those who can secure a 
connection with any of our medical colleges in town or coun- 
try—raise their prices enormously on that ground. And 
so large and unquestioning is the faith of the public, that they 
have but little difficulty in doing so. “ Dr. is one of 
the professors in the Medical College, you know; of course, 
the teacher of so many other doctors can’t but be a good 
doctor himself.” 





ful results of his prescriptions; but Juvenal did not hesitate to give his 


name, in full, in one of his satires, asking how many of his patients 
had he killed in one autumn. 
**Quot Themison aegros auctumno occiderit uno.”—Sat., x., 221. 

Martial is still more unequivocal in conferring on Symmachus an 
immortality of ridicule, if not of infamy. ‘‘ Professor’? Symmachus 
was in the daily habit of doing just what our Bellevue Hospital and 
Columbia College professors boast so loudly of. But how does Martial 
eulogise him, in his ‘‘ morning paper,” for doing so? He makes his un- 
happy patient say that, feeling somewhat languid, he sent for the great 
professor, having heard that he had compiled a very large book on 
medicine. Prof. Symmachus promptly obeyed the summons, bringing 
a whole crowd of his ‘‘ medical students” with him. Although there 
was nothing serious the matter with the patient before the’ great ‘* pro- 
fessor” and his ‘‘comitatus” arrived, before all had done examining 
his tongue, his pulse, his ears, etc., he had a violent fever: 


** Languebam ; sed tu comitatus protinus ad me 
Venisti, centum, Symmache, discipulis. 
Centum me tetigere manus aquilone gelatie ; 
Non habui febrem, Symmache ; nune habeo! 


” 
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This argument is held to be unanswerable. Accordingly, 
as may be easily understood, the professorship is sought with 
avidity. Not for the salary it brings; not for the amount 
levied on the students for courses of lectures; but for the 
prestige it confers—the very plausible excuse it affords for 
charging exorbitant fees. Thus it is that there are physicians 
and surgeons (“professors”) who do not blush to demand 
from $20 to $50 for one visit; not a visit to the country, re- 
quiring hours or a whole day, but a visit to the next street in 
the city, not occupying more than one hour at the most. 
What would Cullen, or Sauvages, or Hunter, or Sydenham, or 
Sir Astley Cooper, or Laenec, or Boerhave, or Heberden, or 
even Sir Benj. Brodie have said to this ? 

But, having learned, both from precept and example, that 
general remarks rarely, if ever, produce any reform, we feel 
it incumbent on us to give at least one illustration, however 
reluctantly. As these observations have been elicited by the 
“small cunning” and large greed of surgeons, who “impair 
and hurt their patients rather than do them good,” we 
must draw our example from that “craft.” We shall not, 
however, select an extreme case; we prefer one which we 
do not think at all particularly remarkable, although we 
contess that, before we were made aware of certain other 
cases of kindred character, we had regarded it as rather dis- 
creditable to the healing (?) profession. A gentleman of our 
acquaintance happening to suffer from a varicose vein in the 
leg, which had ulcerated, sent to Madison Street for Dr. 


Mott, who, he was informed, was a great surgeon. The 
Doctor came promptly, examined the leg, gave his prognosis 


5 


with suitable caution, and wrote a very learned prescription. 
All the whole thing amounted to, however, when translated 
into the vulgar tongue, was simple enough; nothing more 
nor less than that the ulcer should be saturated with lime- 
water about six times aday. The patient inquired timidly 
whether the leg should be bandaged on account of the dis- 
tended condition of the varicose veins. The doctor replied in 
the negative, informing the patient that the bandage would 
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inflame the limb and probably do much mischief, but that the 
dressing (lime-water) he had ordered, would cure it in a few 
days. The “ dressing ” was applied three times, though with 
some misgivings as to its healing virtues in that particular 
case. It is certain that each time it made the leg worse, and 
caused intolerable suffering. After the third application it 
was (liscarded as worse than useless. Dr. Mott was not in- 
vited again, but no fault was found with his “ treatment;” 
not the slightest intimation of dissatisfaction was given him. 
The bandage which Dr. Mott rejected as so dangerous was 
applied from the toes to the knee as tightly as the patient 
could bear it; and, without any other dressing than a little 
lint moistened with water, which gave no pain, the patient 
was enabled to use his leg as well as ever in one week ; and, 
in little more than another week, the ulcer was entirely healed. 
This was a result which all the lime-water (hydrate of lime) in 
New York would not have accomplished without the bandage, 
and it is very doubtful whether it would have “ fulfilled the 
first intention ” with the bandage. 

This, however, is not the point at issue. Our object is 
not to charge Dr. Mott with malpractice, or with ignor- 
ance of his profession; although, it must be admitted, that 
the ‘“*symptoms” of malpractice and ignorance seemed not 
only “present” in his case but “ strongly marked.” Be this 
as it may, what we feel it our duty to place on record is this: 
Very soon after the occurrence related, the patient alluded to 
went to Europe. In his absence, Dr. Mott sent a bill for $25. 
On his return to New York, within three months from the 
time he left it, he found a note from Prof. Mott’s lawyer 
informing lim that, if he did not at once pay the $25 for 
* professional services,” le would be sued for the amount. 
In sending his check to the lawyer, and expressing lis sur- 
prise, he remarked how impossible it was for him to pay a 
bill in New York while travelling in Europe. The lawyer, 


in sending a receipt for the bill, politely expressed his regret 


that he should have been a party to any such proceeding. It 
is due to the memory of the late Dr. Valentine Mott to say 
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that he is not the surgeon alluded to; but, had our varicose 
friend been aware, in time, that Dr. Mott, Sr., was no more, 
Dr. Mott, Jr., would never have had an opportunity of per- 
forming for him the very remarkable “ professional services ” 
he did. To this we will only add that we leave it to the 
reader to say whether Dr. Mott is not entitled to a niche 
beside Dr. Themison, immortalized by Juvenal, or beside Dr. 
Symmachus, similarly wrested trom obscurity by Martial. 


We trust it is needless for us to add that, by no remark or 
assertion we have made in the above article, do we mean any 
disparagement of the educated, experienced physicians or 
surgeons of the United States; for none would maintain more 
varnestly than we that there are those of this class in all our 
large cities who are not surpassed in professional knowl- 
edge, skill, and efficiency, by the physicians or surgeons of any 
country in the world. But our regret is that we have so few 
of such, and such an enormous multitude of the opposite 
class. In other words, none esteem,or appreciate those of our 
physicians and surgeons, who are worthy of the name, more 
than we; none set a higher value on the amount of service 
they render, not only in alleviating human suffering, but 
often in prolonging life to an incredible extent. Did we utter 
a word against such, we should blush for it. But no; it is 
against the half educated, or altogether uneducated—against 
the thousands who get their diplomas, not for their knowledge 
of medicine, or surgery, or any other science, but for their 
money—that we protest. Moreover, we protest against this 
medical rabble, not only for the inealeulable amount of harm 
they do the public health—not only for the large number of 
lives they destroy annually, but also for the disgrace they 
bring upon the noblest and most honorable of professions. 
These are the reasons why we cannot but cry shame! shame ! 
to those institutions which make merchandise of their char- 
tered privileges. 

We can assure our readers that we have been intending 
for years to appeal to the good sense and intelligence of the 
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public against the pernicious system glanced at in the above 
article, and that we have hitherto abstained from doing so, 
partly from the hope that the general progress of enlighten- 
ment would bring about a reformation at no distant day, and 
partly from our sincere unwillingness to make statements so 
painfully disagreeable. But, instead of exhibiting any im- 
provement, the system is really growing worse and worse— 
presenting more and more abuses from year to year. Then, 
bearing in mind that, bad as the case of the American people 
undoubtedly is in this respect, it is no worse than that of 
every other people, however enlightened, has been at a certain 
stage of their progress as a nation, and remembering, at the 
same time, that in every instance “ unpleasant statements ” 
had to be made—nay, persistently and fearlessly repeated 
before there was any reform—we did not hesitate any longer. 
We are fully aware that critics are very disagreeable people 
to those whom they criticise ; but we are also aware that there 
never has been a great reform effected without critics. And 


certainly medical reforms form no exception to the rule. We 


have shown above what criticism has done for the healing art 
in England, Ireland, and Scotland ; and the history of every 
enlightened country, ancient and modern, exhibits similar 
results. 

Such was the effect of criticism and satire on the ignor- 
ance of the physicians and surgeons of France—while those 
so-called continued to be produced on a large seale, although 
ona much smaller scale than that upon which their worthy 
brethren, in this country, are produced at the present day— 
that a law was passed more than a century ago, which re- 
juired that all medieal students, after having received a 
proper classical training, should attend lectures on the various 
natural sciences, at the College of France, in addition to the 
medical lectures.* 

None but those who could show, on examination, that 
they had attended those lectures, and profited by them, could 


“Coup Pail sur les revolutions et sur la réforme de la medecine. Par 
P. I. V. Calanis. Paris, 1829, 1834. 
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obtain license to practise either as physicians or surgeons, no 
matter how carefully they might have studied medicine or 
surgery per se. But it is proper to add that the government 
which enacted this law provided that the courses of lectures 
on the natural sciences, which medical students were thus 
compelled to attend, were all gratuitous; and, be it remem- 
bered, that among those who have lectured at this college, 
without any expense to the students, are Tournefort, Cuvier, 
Ampere, Gassendi, Thénard, Delambre, Abel Remusat, and 
Sylvestre de Sacy. . 


Arr. VIL—A Tour through the Sepulchres of Etruria 
in 1839. By Mrs. Haminron Gray. London. 1843. 

2. Hypogei, or Sepulchral Caverns of Tarquinii, the 
Capital of Ancient Etruria. By the late James Byrxs, 
Esq. Fol. London. 

4 

3. Antiquités Htrusques, Grecques et Romaines, Gravées. 
Par F. A. Davin. 5 vols., 4to. Paris. 1785. 

4. The Cities and Cemeteries of Etruria. By Grorex 
Dennis. 2 vols., 8vo. London. 1848. 


As a general rule the origin of ancient nations is wreathed 
in fable, or shrouded in the mist of antiquity. We first 
hear of them in their prime; and while many fables, in which 
the supernatural element largely predominates, are current 
as to their early history, written records are wanting, or else 
are couched in an unknown tongue which defies the efforts of 
the most cunning scholars to read its riddle. New nations 
rise into greatness on their ruins, and too often their very 
memory is wiped out, except as retained in the contemptuous 
traditions of their successors, and the architectural remains 
which time and decay have been unable utterly to efface. 

Such is the case with the Etruscans and the Romans. If 
the history of the latter has been better preserved, it is be- 
cause they were comparatively a modern nation. Of the 
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Etruscans we can tell with certainty neither who they were 
nor whence they came. Nevertheless, the fact is indisputable 
that, rich, powerful, and industrious, they long maintained the 
control of Ltaly, which they occupied throughout nearly its 
whole extent, from the Alps to the Mediterranean Sea.* 
Herodotus and Strabo represent the Etruscans as a colony 


of Lydians who, having been compelled by famine to emigrate 


from Asia, arrived, after various wanderings, in Umbria, 
where they settled and called themselves Tyrrhenians, after 
Tyrrhenus, son of their king Atys, who conducted the emi- 
gration.f Of this legend, however, Xanthus, the Lydian his- 
torian, suys nothing, nor does he mention Tyrrhenus, but, on 
the contrary, states that all the sons of King Atyssettledin Asia 
Minor. Some suppose them to have been identical with the 
Pelasgians ; others consider them a kindred race to the Um- 
brians, the earliest inhabitants of Italy. Dionysius of Heli- 
carnassus states that the name of Tyrrhenians was applied to 
them by the Greeks on account of their tower-like dwellings. 
Other writers, from the remarkable similarity between their 
inscriptions and the ancient alphabet of the Pheenicians, have 
argued that they were a colony established by the latter enter- 
prising people. The letters which remain on some of their 
monuments are the same as those which Herodotus transcribed 
frum the temple of the Isimenian Apollo at Thebes, which 
were engraved on tripods represented to have been brought 
thither by Cadmus.{ From this fact they have claimed a 
Pheenician origin for the Etruscans in common with the 
Carthaginians, Sardinians, and other nations of western 
Africa and southwestern Europe. 

On grounds nearly similar, other antiquaries have predi- 

* ++ Que reste-t-il au moment ou j’écris des Etrusques et des Romains, 
qui lun apres lautre, possédaient empire de l'Italie? des ruines 
éparses, et gaset 14 de tristes débris qui, marquant & peine le passage de 
leur puissance et de leur gofiit pour les arts, ne sont connus que d’un 
petit nombre de curieux, et des histoires ignorées pour une partie des 
hommes, incertaine pour les autres.” —David, vol. i., p. 16. 

+ Gray, p. 380. t David, vol. i., p. 18. 
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cated an affinity between the Etruscans and the Egyptians as 
well as the earlier inhabitants of Greece. Strabo, in his seven- 
teenth book, describes the temple of the sun at Heliopolis in 
Egypt as covered with figures sculptured after the manner of 
the Tyrrhenians and of the primitive Hellenists in Greece, 
though not of the Greeks of his day. In like manner, the 
walls of many of the Etruscan sepulchres are painted with 
designs unmistakably Egyptian. But it may be remarked 
that these are by no means the most ancient sepulchres of the 
Etruscans. The earliest which have been unearthed are 
painted in a style entirely dissimilar both to the Egyptian 
and the Greek, which element enters largely into the compo- 
sitions of later date—a style which, from its want of resem- 
blance to that of any known nation, is commonly called 
native Etruscan.* 

In fact, there are grave diftficulties in the way of all the 
hypotheses which have hitherto been advanced. The figures 
painted on the walls of the Etruscan sepulchres are carved 
in high relief on their sarcophagi. All display a type of 
feature distinctively Aryan. This fact alone disproves the 
theory of « Phoenician or Egyptian origin. Between this people 
and the Pelasgians there are also unmistakable points of dif- 
ference. Not only are the characteristics of the latter nation, 
as preserved by tradition, entirely different from the warlike, 
maritime, and highly-cultivated Etruscans, but the difference 
in their architectural remains is so marked as to preclude the 
idea of proceeding trom the same people. 

Three types of pre-historic architecture have been dis- 
covered in Italy: First, the Cyclopean, the work, in all prob- 
ability, of the earliest inhabitants of the peninsula. These 
walls are built of unhewn stone of enormous size (hence their 
appellation) and of all shapes, and fitted into each other without 
cement, adhering by their weight alone. The second style is 
that called Pelasgic, and commonly attributed to the race of 
that name. Here we perceive an advance beyond the rude 
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structures of the Cyclopean architects. The stones, while still 
of great size, are hewn, and, in some instances, fitted to- 
gether with cement, but are not of uniform size or shape ; nor 
is there any attempt at laying them in courses, or what is 
technically called bonding them. In the Etruscan buildings, 
on the contrary, the stones are all hewn in the form of an ob- 
long square, and every alternate row meets in the centre of 
those below it, or else one row of stones is placed lengthways 
and the next edgeways, which produces nearly the same 
effect.* This mode of building, besides indicating consider- 
able knowledge of masonry, would suggest some acquaintance 
with the mode of building in brick, which was in use at an 
early period among Eastern nations. 

The Aryan physiognomy of the Etruscans would also mili- 
tate against the Lydian hypothesis, if we assume the latter 
people to be the descendants of Lud, the son of Shem, as is 
generally supposed. But, when we consider the numerous in- 
stances in the early history of the world in which entire races 
have been exterminated or expelled, and their territory oc- 
cupied by others, it seems not improbable that the Lydians of 
history may have been a race akin to the Medes and Persians, 
who occupied the territory of the Semitic Elamites, and that 
they may have at the same period driven out the children of 
Lud and possessed their territory, calling themselves by the 
sume name. It is clear from Herodotus that the Lydians and 
Persians were able to comprehend each other’s language, and 
the epics of Homer convey a distinct impression that, at the 
period of the Trojan War, all the races of Asia Minor were 
more or less akin to the Homeric Greeks, and distinet from 
the inhabitants of Syria and Phoenicia. That there was a 
Lydian element in the Etruscan nation is, therefore, not im- 
probable ; and this theory is sustained by the testimony of 
Tacitus, who tells us that,in the time of Tiberius, deputies from 
Sardis recited before the Roman senate a decree of the 
Etruscans, declaring their consanguinity, on the ground of 
the early colonization of Etruria by the Lydians.— At the 





* Gray, 121. + Annales, iv., 55. 
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same time there is little reason to suppose the Lydian invaders 
to have been the progenitors of the Etruscan race. Some of 
the earliest inscriptions in the Egyptian make mention of the 
Tyrseni as a distinct nation ; and Virgil, who may be sup- 
posed to have transmitted correctly the historical impressions 
of the Romans of his day, speaks of the Etrurian empire as 
existing at the time of the Lydian immigration ; and it is not 
improbable that the title of Tyrrhenus was assumed by their 
leader from the name of the nation, as that of Tarquinius was 
at a later day assumed by Demaratus of Corinth from its 
principal city.* We can, therefore, hardly look to the Lydi- 
ans for the origin of the Etruscan race. That is lost in the 
obscurity of a remote past, and, unless hereafter deciphered 
from the Etruscan inscriptions, must remain forever a 
problem. 

Whoever may have been the progenitors of the Etruscans, 
there can be little doubt that, from a very early period, they 
maintained constant intercourse both with Egypt and the 
East. The Egyptian inseriptions, in which their name occurs, 
are of the time of Menephtah, supposed to be the Pharaoh of 
the Exodus. Tablets have been found in Etruria, bearing 
Pheenician inscriptions, which, when deciphered, were found 
to contain descriptions of Phoenician voyages. Still more re- 
markable is the evidence of certain vases found in Etruscan 
tombs, which illustrate ancient Persian poems so exactly as to 
show that the poem must have been known to the painter of 
these vases.+ This intercourse need not be assumed to have 
been carried on exclusively by means of the Pheenicians. The 
paintings and inscriptions on their tombs show the Etruscans 
also to have been a maritime people, holding extensive com- 
merce with other nations of antiquity, and, like the Phoeni- 
cians, carrying on the practice of piracy as a regular profes- 
sion. 





* The earliest Etruscans called themselves not Tyrrhenians, but 
Rasena. 


+ Gray, p. 76. 
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It is highly probable, moreover, that facilities at the 
period existed for actual land communication between the 
Italians and the nations of Northern Africa. The sudden 
rise, which takes place in the basin of the sea in the neighbor- 
hood of Tunis and Sardinia, has led many geographers to 
infer that this region was once dry land, connecting the two 
continents. This is confirmed by the appearance presented 
by the Pillars of Hercules, at the Straits of Gibraltar, of hav- 
ing been rent asunder by some violent convulsion of nature— 
an appearance, in this instance, sustained by ancient tradition. 
We know that Spain—the southern portion, called [beria— 
was commonly held to have been colonized by Pheenicians, who 
were conducted by their ancient leader, Hercules, from Tunis 
to Mauritania Tingitana, and thence across the Straits. If 
this now submerged continent really existed at the time of 
the early settlement of Etruria, we can easily account for 
their constant intereourse with the Phoenicians of Tunis, and 
through them with Egypt and the East. 

It is byno means improbable that the primitive inhabitants 
of-Italy—somewhere among whom, though we cannot with 
exactness tell where, the Etruscans must be placed—were a 
portion of the very earliest Aryan immigration — that 
called Celtice—which probably occurred at an earlier period 
of the world’s history than is commonly supposed. This 
may be inferred from the names by which they were 
known, which, however, were evidently Latin or Greek trans- 
lations conveying the signification, but not the sound, of the 
original titles. 


The oldest and most honored deity of the Etruseans was 
Janus, whose worship was transmitted from them to Rome.* 
This name Janus would appear to have been derived from 
the Hebrew J/azin, signifying wine, and is identified with 
Noah, the first vine-grower, by certain Etruscan tablets men- 
tioned by Inghirami, which speak of Vandimon whom 
the Latins call Janus, and the Syrians Noah.” ft Hence 





* Varro, De lingua latina, lib i. + Dickenson, p. 75. 
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also the name denoting wine-bearing, which the Greeks 
translated into ozvorpioz, and called one of the primitive 
nations of Italy Gnotrians.* Of another nation, the Latins, 
the original name is said to have been Kittims, a name 
which brings us directly to Kittim the son of Javan (a 
name closely akin to Janus), and grandson of Japhet. These 
Kittims are mentioned by Eusebius as the progenitors of the 
Latins,f and Cedrenus tells us that their name was changed 
by Telephus, the son of that Hercules who led the Phoenician 
migrators into Spain. 

But the most significant title was that of the Umbrians, 
who occupied the very territory subsequently known as Etru- 
ria. This word is evidently derived from oufpoc, a shower, 
and is, like all their names, in all probability, a-Greek transla- 


tion from some aboriginal word. The orginal term was, un- 
doubtedly, the Hebrew 485 (@a/), signifying a flood. Xeno- 
phon tells us that Ogyges, the mythological hero of the 
universal deluge, was an ancestor of Ninus, King of Baby- 


lon, and that his true name was Gallus, a name which was 
conferred upon him as survivor of the flood ;§ and that hence 
his descendants styled themselves Galli. Here we have a 
direct connection with the Gaels or Celts, who were the leaders 
of the Aryan migration, and who, at this early period, spread 
over Gaul and Britain, blended with the [berians of Spain— 
hence called Celtiberi—mand were the Umbrians of Central 
Italy. 

These nations, with the Osci and the Sikels—an aboriginal 
race mentioned by Homer in the Odyssey, and who occupied 
the southern part of the peninsula, whence they were expelled 


* “Janus” inquiunt Cato de origine, et Fabius Pater ‘ primus 
invenit far et vinum; et ob id dictus fuit priscus Gnotrius. Unde 
coloni quos Noe secum duxit in Italiana dicti fuerunt (notrii.”— 
Dickenson, p. 5. 

¢ Kirzot e& ov Aarivoir nat Pwparoi. 

} Telephus, Herculis filius, cognomine Latinus, eos quos olim Citii 
vocabantur, mutato nomine, Latinos nominavit, et nunc vocantur.— 
Cedrenus-Annales. 

§ De eequivocis. 
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by the Etrurians and driven into Sicily—were the primitive 
inhabitants of pre-historic Italy. At avery early period, how- 
ever—some traditions say within one hundred years after the 
deluge of Deucalion—they were overrun by the race known 
as the Pelasgians, a race which, about the same time, over- 
spread Greece, Thessaly, and Asia Minor; a race of whose 
antecedents we know nothing, but whose principal character- 
istics indicate a southern or African origin. If, at this period, 
a union subsisted between the European and African conti- 
nents, forming a land connection between Tunis and Italy, 
this incursion can be easily comprehended. These Pelasgians 
overspread the entire peninsula, erecting cities whose walls 
still astonish the traveller with the stupendous: blocks em- 
ployed in their construction. It is said that from their god, 
Apis, is derived the name of the Apennines, that chain of 
mountains which traverses Italy.* They were an agricultu- 
ral race,and developed the resources of the fertile soil of 
their adopted land; but they were not warlike and, accord- 
ingly, were ultimately compelled to yield te the Etruscans.t 
Although we have’ no indications either as to the time 
when the Etruscans overcame the Pelasgian intruders, or 
of the source whence the nation itself arose, it seems not im- 
probable that they grew out of a fusion of the various Celtic, 
or, at least, Aryan races, whom the Pelasgians for a time had 
dispossessed, and who, speaking the same, or nearly identical 
languages, united by a common ancestry and traditions, and 
still more strongly by resentment against the intruders, grad- 
ually amalgamated, and thus acquired sufficient strength to 
re-establish themselves in their ancient homes. This is the 
opinion of Lepsius, who holds that the Umbrians, who had 
been expelled by the Pelasgians, recovering strength, rebelled 
with success, and recovered their ancient dominion. This re- 


conquest would, however, seem more likely to have been 


Antiochus of Syracuse. 
t** There appear to have been two consecutive conquests, that of 
the Umbrians by the Pelasgians, and that %f the Pelasgians by the 
Eirnseans.”—Muller, Die Htrusker. 
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accomplished by a union of the nations hitherto vanquished, 
separately, than by one nation alone. These various nations 
would appear to have originally taken refuge on the Rheetian 
Alps among their Celtic kindred, and even to have retreated 
as far north as Alsace,* for monuments and inscriptions, 
closely akin to those of the Etruscans, have been found in 
Rheetia, and there are walls still standing on Mont Sainte 
Ottilie, in Alsace, whose structure closely resembles that of 
Volterra.t Here, gradually acquiring strength, and _re- 
enforced, perhaps, by some of the hardy mountain races, 
with whom they were, doubtless, connected by a common 
ancestry, they eventually returned to their own territory, and 
reduced the Pelasgi to subjection. It is certain that, for a 
long time after the establishment of the Etruscan dominion 
in Italy, they continued to preserve the broad distinctions 
between themselves and the Pelasgians, which characterize a 
controlling and a subordinate race. That the distinction of 
language was preserved, appears from the Eugubian tablets, 
which were discovered, A. D. 1404, in a subterranean cham- 
ber beneath the theatre at Eugubium, the site of the modern 
Gubbio. Of these tablets, six in number, tour are in Etrus- 


can characters, that is to say, in characters resembling the 


Roman, though written in the ancient fashion, from left to 
right, while the remaining two are Pelasgic. It was possibly 
by the re-enforcement of the Lydian migration that they 
finally effected their conquests. Tradition certainly attributes 
to the Lydians the conquest of the Pelasgic town of Agylla, 
whose name they altered to Cxre. According to the legend, 
the Lydian invaders asked the name of the town from a 





*It would seem that, during the sojourn in Alsace, these people must 
have commingled with some of the Teutonic races in that region, as the 
Etruscans of history manifest certain characteristics much more dis- 
tinctly Teutonic than Celtic or Oriental. We may instance their feder- 
ated form of government, their loyal adherence to chosen leaders, and 
the stern and spiritualized character of their religion, entirely unlike 
that of the material Asiatic, or the mercurial Celt. 


+ Niebuhr, ii., p. 525. 
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Pelasgian peasant ; to which inquiry he, frightened or sullen, 
replied with the Greek salutation xacpe! which the new-com- 
ers accepted as a favorable omen, and conferred it as a title 
on their first conquest.* The remains, found in these places, 
show that they must liave ultimately pushed their conquests 
from the Alpsft to tiie Mediterranean. They founded, or at 
least occupied, Verona, Mantua, Bologna, Adria, Ascoli in 
sruttium, and the cities of Rheetia. Medallions, discovered in 
Calabria, in Campania, and at Pestum, show that they 
must likewise have extended their dominion over southern 
Italy. t 
The Etruscans du not appear to have expelled the Pelasgi, 
but to have maintained tolerably friendly relations with them. 
It may be presumed that the Pelasgian inhabitants continued 
to cultivate the soil, while the Etruscans devoted themselves 
to war and maritime avocations. They held conmercial 
relations with Greece, Egypt, and the principal countries in 
Asia. The ruins of their ports, Luna and Populonium, are 
still to be seen in Tuseany, opposite Elba. 
This extensive empire was not destined to a long duration. 
In the Pelasgians, whom, with a providence in advance of 
many subsequent ages, it had retained in their ancient posses- 
sions, and utilized as subjects and laborers, it possessed one 
great element of strength, but this was, ere long, forfeited, 
either by the timidity and superstitions of the Pelasgians 
themselves, or by a device of the Greeks who, no doubt, con- 
sidered the Etruscan nation too tormidable a rival. Accord- 
ing to Dionysius of Helicarnassus, the Pelasgians, suffering 
from a protracted drought and famine, applied to the oracle 
to ascertain the cause. The oracle, seizing its opportunity, 
announced that the drought was occasioned by the Pelasgians’ 


breach of a vow made by them of a tithe of fheir annual 


*Gray, 377. 
t ‘* Usque ad Alpes tenuere.”’—Liv., v., 33. 


t‘‘In Tuscanum jure pene omnis Italia fuerat.”—Serv. ad Virg. 
4in., xi., 567. 
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increase, which they considered themselves to have fulfilled by 
offering a tithe of their cattle and their fruits. The oracle 
now demanded a tithe of the persons. Terror seized the 
Pelasgians, and, dreading alike the consequences of disobedi- 
ence and compliance, they gradually forsook their old homes 
and found refuge among their kindred in Greece and Asia 


Minor. This event is estimated to have occurred sixty years 


before the war of Troy, and is recorded in a poem of lamenta- 
tion on the Eugubian tablets, which scholars have pronounced 
to be two hundred and forty years older than Homer’s.* 

Deprived of so large and useful a portion of their population, 
the Etruscans were no longer able to maintain their conquests ; 
the territories acquired by them were gradually abandoned, 
and, by the tenth year after the conquest of ‘Troy, their empire 
was reduced to the region known in Roman history as 
Etruria. The Gauls had re-possessed themselves of the 
territory to the north of the Po,while the Volscians, the Sabines, 
the Latins, and others, had become independent nations, and 
the Chalcidians, who oceupied Cum, the Arcadians and 
other Grecian colonies, were already established in Italy. 
These colonies undoubtedly occupied the deserted cities of 
the Pelasgians, as, on the site of Cums and of most of the 
other towns to which a Grecian origin is attributed, medals 
have been found which show that these cities once existed 
under Etruscan domination. 

At the time of the foundation of Rome, Etruria, though 
limited to the region north of the Tiber, enjoyed, under its 
native princes, or Lucumones, an independence, prosperity, 
and refinement, second to no country in Europe. Their kings 
were chosen by the Lucumones from their own num- 
ber; they possessed a powerful fleet, which rendered them 
masters of the ocean; they gave their name to that por- 
tion of the Mediterranean which borders on Italy; the 
lictors, the ivory chariot, and the royal purple were the ac- 
companiments of their princes; they were well versed in lit- 


*F. A. David. 
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erature and philosophy, and devoted themselves particularly 
to the science of divination. It was from them that Numa 
Pompilius derived the ceremonies of augury and other reli- 
gious rites which he prescribed to the Romans.* 

That the circus, public games, chariot racing, and gladiato- 
rial combats were, to a great extent, of Etruscan origin is 
probable, from the fact that they are delineated on the walls 
of their earliest tombs; but it is certain that they were the 
inventors of the amphitheatre, which became so prominent 
an institution in Rome. The natural conformation of the 
country—the long chains of hills, with narrow valleys be- 
tween—naturally suggested the form of the amphitheatre. 
The valley itself formed the arena. Seats, at first rudely 
hewn on the sides of the hill, were afterward covered with 
marble and rendered permanent, while arches, connecting 
the sides of the gorge, were thrown up to support a covering 
to protect the spectators from the hot Italian sun. In such 
rude beginnings do we tind the germ of the Coliseum.t 

Domestic architecture the Etruscans appear to have car- 
ried to a degree of perfection beyond their contemporaries. 
With them originated the atrium or entrance hall, the ¢riclin- 
tum or dining hall, and the portico, which protected the in- 
terior of the houses from the dust and noise of the street. 
The walls, both of their houses and sepulchres, were painted 
in designs sometimes mythological, sometimes domestic, 
and richly decorated with fanciful patterns. This prac-, 
tice, though modified by association with the Egyptians, and 
perfected, as regards artistic finish, by Grecian teachers, was 
indigenous to the Etruscans themselves, as appears from their 
earliest tombs painted in what is called the native or Etruscan 
style. Even the first principles of the .Grecian architecture 
are by some supposed to have been derived from the Etrus- 
ean; in other words, the Tuscan order of architecture is sup- 
posed to have preceded, not followed, the Dorie. This. 
might almost be inferred from its comparative crudeness 


* Diodorus Siculus. + Paoli. t Diodorus Siculus. 
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and poverty. The Doric, which, Vitruvius tells us, originated 
at the time of the Ionian emigration—generally placed 
fifteen years after the fall of Troy—is distinguished for 
the exact symmetry of its proportions, the height of each col- 
umn being six times its base. In the Tuscan column, on the 
contrary, no such symmetry is perceived. Now, there are 
still standing in Psestum edifices of Etruscan workmanship, 
which must have been erected while Campania was under the 
dominion of Etruria. The style of the columns is Tuscan of 
the very earliest kind. As Etruscan rule in Campania had 
come to an end some time before the Trojan war, it follows 
that the Tuscan was the primitive order of architecture, and 
had been established before the Doric was known.* 

It was from the Etruscans and not from the Greeks that 
the Romans derived their first knowledge of architecture, as 
appears from the fact that the principal works of Rome, the 
Cloaca Maxima, the temple of Jupiter Capitolinus, and other 
prominent structures, were erected by Etruscan architects ; 
and that, in fact, in her early days, it was to Etruria that 
Rome uniformly sent for her architects and builders. The 
cities of this ancient people have entirely disappeared, only 
the walls and traces of the foundations remaining ; but, strange 
to say, they have a more enduring memorial in their ceme- 
teries, which still exist, and which have preserved, to an almost 
incredible extent, all the evidences of their ordinary life. 
Every city of Etruria had in its vicinity a necropolis or city 
of the dead—in some instances, in fact wherever practicable, 
hewn out of the solid rock, at others, built of brick, and sur- 
mounted with mounds of earth. These tombs were arranged 
in regular streets, with an occasional open square, not unlike 





* «*Ce qui devrait étre de la plus grande considération, comme de la 
plus haute antiquité, ce qui la prouve, c’est la grandeur des pierres qui 
étaient employées, étant de prés de six pieds de France, et celle des 
lettres dont nous avons parlé qui est palmaire; enfin, la forme de ces 
mémes lettres, qui est trés approchante de celle des Phéniciens, et par 
conséquent des temps les plus anciens de |’Etrurie.”—F. A. David, 
p. 53. 
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the piazzas of a modern city. Externally they displayed few 
of the architectural embellishments which characterized the 
Grecian and Roman sepulchres. Where hollowed in the 
rock, they presented externally little to distinguish them from 
their surroundings beyond the immense stone leaves, which 
answered the purpose of doors, and which, although jointed 
and hinged, were so exactly closed that they could not be 
opened without breaking.* When built of brick, they were 
concealed by huge, conical mounds of bark raised above them, 
one mound often covering numerous sepulchres. But within 
they reproduced, in the minutest detail, the sumptuousness 
and luxury of Etruscan life. They were distributed into 
apartments, of which the chief represented the atrium, or 
entrance hall of their houses, while others were in imitation 
of the triclinium, or dining hall, with stone couches on three 
sides, carved to represent the cushions and pillows of those in 
common use. Other portions were carved into the likeness 
of arm-chairs, with foot-stools. These couches were the 
places of deposit for the remains of inferior members of the 
family, but the body of the chief reposed on a bier—in later 
times, sometimes in a sarcophagus—in the principal apart- 
ment. These chambers were filled with articles of furniture, 
mirrors, vases, etc., such as the deceased was wont to use in 
life. On the walls were painted illustrations of their daily 
life, from which we can learn their mode of dress, their man- 
ner of feasting, their public games and diversions; in fact, 
their life in all its details. We see here depicted the wed- 


ding, the banquet, the sacrifice, the chariot races, the gladia- 


torial combat; in other apartinents, the scenes of the death- 
bed, the mourners and the funeral; in others again the 
procession of souls to judgment, escorted by bands of 
good and evil spirits, the countenances of the latter manifestly 
copied from the negro physiognomy, who seek to lead them 
to mansions of bliss or misery. In others we find representa- 
tions of the various mechanical employments, prominently 


* Gray, p. 91. 
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those of the sculptor and caster in bronze, an art in which the 
ancient Etruscans appear to have excelled, as the principal 
bronzes in Rome, including the famed wolf at the Capitol, 
were of Etruscan manufacture.* 

The architectural remains of the ancient Etruseans are not, 
however, confined to their sepulchres. In works of public 
utility they appear to have surpassed all their contemporaries, 
and to have furnished the models for the great public works, 
which the Romans have left existing memorials of their former 
greatness. In fact, the majority of these Roman works were 
constructed not only in Etruscan models, but actually by 
Etruscan workmen. In the neighborhood of all the ancient 
cities are found traces of paved roads, whose antiquity is 
established by the inscriptions on the rocks which border 
them. 

These roads are not only paved, but carefully drained by 
water channels or gullies, which run through them. The 


lakes which were subject to overflow, and rendered the neigh- 
borhood unhealthy, were drained of these waters by tunnels 
(cunicul’) carried through the rocky bases of the mountains,t 


in some instances so ingeniously dissembled, that their very 
position cannot be ascertained, though their existence is 
undeniable, from the fact that the moisture continues to be 
carried away from the surface by invisible drains. On the 
other hand, where the land was arid and sterile, conduits 
(emissuriz) were constructed, which diverted the course of 
rivers, and applied them to the irrigation of the soil.t But 


* This fact gave rise to a singular misconception. Among the paint- 
ings found in the Etruscan sepulchres was one representing a man, 
surrounded by all the separate portions of a human body, standing 
before a furnace. From this it was hastily concluded, that the ancient 
Etruscans were cannibals. Subsequent researches, however, brought to 
light the moulds in which bronzes were cast, and these were found to 
correspond exactly with the (supposed) human members in the painting, 
which is now understood to represent the atélier of a worker in bronze. 


+ Pliny, iii., 20. +t Niebuhr, i., 132. 
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the great principle of architecture which they were, as far as 
has been ascertained, the first among nations to employ, if 
not to invent, was the arch. Of this important principle the 
Greeks, as well as the Asiatic and African nations, appear 
to have been entirely ignorant, although blind efforts were 


occasionally made by them to produce a_ corresponding 


effect, as in the Treasury of Atreus, at Mycenz, where hori- 
zontal courses of stone are made to converge into a species of 
dome, and at Saccara, in Egypt, where « vaulted passage is hol- 
lowed through the rocks.* None of these, however, were 
genuine arches, as they lacked the essential element, the 
keystone. This the Etruscans understood to perfection. 
Arched gateways formed the entrances to their cities and 
public buildings, of which remains still exist, as in the gate 
of Hercules, at Voltena, and the gate of the theatre of Fer- 
rento, at Viterbo. Their rivers were spanned by bridges 
raised on arches, that not unfrequently supported aqueducts 
by which water was conveyed to their cities. On many of 
these, for instance on the Ponte della Badia,f stalactites have 
formed, that indicate an existence long prior to the founda- 
tion of Rome. In fact, it is difficult to point out any of the 
great works that have rendered Rome famous, of which the 
germ cannot be found to have existed in Etruria. 
Of the high rank which the Etruscans had attained in 
literature and science, we have a proof in the fact that the 
tomans, in early times, sent their sons to Etruria to be edu- 
cated.~ Their eminence in navigation and military tactics is 
attested by Diodorus Siculus, $ who tells us that they fought 
in phalanx, and wore the helmet and the large circular shield. 
Virgil speaks of their skill in agriculture, || which they may 


* An arch of brick has been found at Thebes; but it bears strong 
evidence of Roman workmanship. 


t Dennés, vol. ii., p. 399. 
} Livy, iv., 36; Cicero de Divinatione, i., 41; Val. Max., L, i., 6. 
§ V. pp. 295, 300, 316, ; xxili., i. | Georgica, ii., 538. 
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be supposed to have derived from the Pelasgians; while in 
astronomy they were so far advanced as to have fixed a 
tropical year of three hundred and sixty-five days, five 
hours, and forty minutes.* 

It would seem almost as if they had penetrated the secrets 
of modern science, for Pliny tells us that their priests and au- 
gurs could bring down lightning from heaven,t and this 
power, which he supposes to have been miraculous, could only 
have been attained by a thorough knowledge of electricity. 
Their love of art appears not only from the paintings which 
adorn the walls of their sepulchres, but the bronze speechij 
or mirrors, fictile vases, scarabei, or ornaments carved from 
genus, which were found therein in profusion. It must be 
noted, however, that the Etruscans, while surpassing the 
Greeks in fertility of invention,t were far inferior to them 
in taste and perception of beauty. The early Etruscan works 
of art, both paintings and objects of vertu, are distinguished 
by the same poverty of design and _ stiffness of execution 
which characterize the Tuscan column ; and, in like manner, 
the sense of proportion appears but imperfectly developed. 
The Egyptian influence, which, at an early period, made 
itself felt in Etruria, did not improve its productions in 
either of these respects; but, about the time of the founda- 
tion of Rome, it received a teacher from the very land of art. 
Demaratus, a wealthy merchant of Corinth, being compelled 
to fly from his native city on the usurpation of Cypselus, mi- 
grated to Etruria, and settled in Tarquinii. He brought 
with him a large band of fellow refugees, among them two 
potters or workers in clay, Eucheis and Eugrammos, and a 
painter named Cleophantes. He was well received, and mar- 
ried an Etruscan lady of high birth ; some accounts repre- 
sent him as rising to the supreme power in Tarquinii.g Be 





* Niebuhr, p. 277. t Pliny, ii., 54. 


} That is, invention inits practical sense—in the imaginative faculty 
they yielded to the Greeks. § Strabo, viii., p. 3. 
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this as it may, the skilled Grecian artists who accompanied 
him soon effected an entire revolution in Etruscan art. It is 


probable that the success of these artists induced many others 


tu migrate from Greece into Etruria; for, in all the later 
tombs, not only are the decorations discovered in the highest 
style of Grecian art, but the mythological designs are mostly 
taken from Grecian subjects. This is the more remarkable 
as the Etruscans, a highly religious people and sternly 
attached to the mystic faith of their ancestors, appear to have 
suffered no intermixture of the more pliant and material Hel- 
lenic creed and worship; so that, while their designs of a 
purely artistic nature are taken freely from the Grecian my- 
thology as more fanciful and picturesque than their own, 
every painting, which portrays a religious truth or any place 
of belief, is strictly in accordance with the ancient Etrusean 
tuith. : 

The Etruscan mythology, while not without points of re- 
semblance to the Roman, and even to the Greek, which is 
easily explained by the Pelasgian element, existing at one 
time in both nations, possessed a character essentially its own, 
and much more akin to the stern mysticism and vague spirit 
ual aspirations of the northern races than to the picturesque 
but sensual mythology of the south. 

In this respect we can trace a strong similarity in the 
Etruscans, not only to the Celts of Gaul, but to the Scandi- 
navian and Teutonic races, Their chief vods were twelve in 
number—six of either sex—corresponding to the Dii Con 
sentes of the Roman mythology. Of these, there were three 
pre-eminent : Tina, the ruler or chief of all gods; Cupra, his 
consort; and Memfra or Minerva, a warrior goddess, whose 
worship was adopted by the Romans, and whose attributes 
harmonize sv exactly with the Pallas Athéné of the Greeks, 
that we may suppose ler to have been a divinity of the 
Pelasgians—perhaps borrowed by them from the Egyptian 
Neith. Each of these divinities hailed the thunderbolt, and 
was worshipped in fear rather than love. Mars and Ceres 
were the names of other deitics adopted by the Romans ; 
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their resemblance to the Greek Arés and Déméter consisted 
mainly in the functions which they were supposed to exercise 
rather than in any especially characteristic attributes. Janus, 
whose worship was likewise adopted in Rome, appears to 
have been the most ancient divinity of the Etruscans, and 
even of their predecessors the Umbrians and (£notrians. 
Nethus, Sethlaus, Tunus, and Turan, are commonly sup- 
posed to have furnished prototypes for Neptune, Vulcan, 
Mercury, and Venus, but the resemblances are quite as 
marked to the corresponding Scandinavian divinities. Tina, 
the chief of their deities, presents many points of resemblance 
to Odin, whose name is not dissimilar in sound. Tunus and 
Turan are, in their attributes, at least as much akin to Thor 
and Freya as to any of their classic prototypes. In character, 
these deities appear to have partaken strongly of the repulsive 
nature of the Norse divinities. They were stern and pitiless, 
requiring reverence and worship, remorselessly avenging 
neglect, but caring little for the welfare of mankind. The 
benevolent spirits, who were supposed to minister to the 
comfort of the race, were the penates of good genii, and the 
lares or beatified spirits of the ancestors of Etruscan 
families. This species of worship, which ,was extensively 
adopted by the Roman patricians,* was unquestionably of 
Etruscan derivation. The term “ Lar” was itself a distin- 
guished Etruscan patronymic. Its derivative “ Lars” is well 
known as the name of Porsenna, and its feminine form 
“QLarthia” distinguished the occeupant—evidently of the 
highest rank—of the ancient and remarkable tomb known as 
the Regalive or Galeossi.¢ Nor was the religion of the 
Etruscans loosely worn, or used as a mere political engine like 
those of Greece, and, perhaps, even of Rome in later days. 
All accounts indicate that it was cherished by thém with a 
genuineness of devotion amounting to actual bigotry. Their 
princes or lucumones were also their priests and augurs. 





* Most of the patrician families were of Etruscan, or, as it was 
called, Mzonian origin. 


+ Gray. 
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That the belief in «a future state of rewards and punishments 
formed an important feature in their creed, is manifest from 
the prominence given to this subject in the mural paintings 
which decorate their tombs.* 

In external form, the government of Etruria bore some 
resemblance to a federal republic, each of the twelve cities 
having a distinct internal sovereignty, yet combining into a 
league of amity and assistance. Unlike the Grecian states, 
we find no record of internal wars or dissensions among 
them. Their princes, magistrates, or lucumones were elective, 
but chosen only from the patrician class. The plebeians would 
seem to have held a position not unlike that of serfs attached 
to the soil, or rather of feudal vassals, as they performed 
military, as well as farm or land service. The domestic 
habits of the aristocracy would seem, from the banquet scenes 
painted on the walls, to have resembled those of the Homeric 
Greeks in the prominent social position assigned to females, 
who are represented as mingling freely in the banquet and in 
other social assemblies. They preserved, however, the Ori- 
ental custom of reclining at meals, and the accessories of the 
banquets indicate a luxury almost like that of Persia. The 
costumes are rich both in material and color, and the toga, 
which was afterward the characteristic mantle of the Romans, 
appears to have been a garment worn by them. The royal 


purple, worn by the Lydian monarchs, was assumed by their 


chief magistrates, the difference being merely in the shape, 
which, instead of square, was semicircular. 

When Demaratus removed from Corinth to Tarquinii, he 
assumed the name of that city as his own. Despite his per- 
sonal eminence, the rank to which he aspired was denied by 
the Etruscans to his son Lucumo—in Latin, Lucius—not- 


*In one of the numerous processions of souls to judgment, repro- 
duced in Byres’s Hypagei, and also in Mrs. Hamilton Gray’s Tour, we 
see two figures, male and female, of remarkable beauty, but with 
expressions of heart-rending misery, conducted by demons to punish- 
ment. The artist would seem almost to have anticipated Dante’s con- 
ception of Guido and Francesca in the Inferno. 
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withstanding his marriage with Tanaquil, an Etrurian lady of 
princely birth. Dissatistied with his position, he removed 
with his family to Rome, where, under the name of Lucius 
Tarquinius, he attained the sovereignty of the rising com- 
munity. Under his government the Etruscans were defeated 
with great loss, and the royal insignia of authority were trans- 
ferred from Veii to Rome. From that period the fortunes of 
Etruria appear to have waned. Even after the fall of the 
Tarquins, whom Porsenna, the chief of the Etruscans, was 
unable to replace on the throne, the rising power of Rome 
continued to overshadow her opulent neighbor. Veii, the 
nearest of the Etruscan cities, was laid in ruins by Camillus. 
Etruria itself, in the four hundred and fourth year of the 
Roman commonwealth, was reduced to a province of Rome. 
Even as late as the times of the empire, its memory continued, 
however, to be cherished with respect; and Horace, in the 
first of his Odes, compliments his patron, Mzecenas, on his 
descent from ancient Etruscan princes.* 

We cannot tell the period of the final annihilation of the 
Etruscan cities, but it was probably at the time of the inva- 
sion of the northern barbarians, which destroyed the power 
of Rome. These wealthy communities, already shorn of 
power and influence, were still tempting objects for pillage, 
and, with few defenders left, it is not surprising that they 
should have been almost exterminated. The nation had 
long since become absorbed into the Latin population ; its 
language had become a thing of the past; even its historical 
records, which had been compiled and carefully preserved 
in Rome, were at last utterly destroyed. Etruria has ac- 
cordingly faded, not only from the knowledge of man, but 
from the very pages of history; yet she still speaks from 
her rocks, her walls, and her tombs. As Pompeii has pre- 
served, under the ashes of Vesuvius, the memorial of the 
daily life of the ancient Romans, so do the sepulchres of 
Etruria reproduce with a fidelity, almost photographic, 





* Odes, book I., ode i., line 1. 
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the dress, the familiar actions, the domestic manners, even the 
joys and sorrows of a people to whom Rome herself owed 
what she possessed of art, of knowledge, of civilization, all, 
in fact, except her stern virtues, her greed of conquest, and 
her insatiable ambition. 


Arr. VIL.—Lssays, Biographical and Critical, on some of 
the more Eminent Statesmen and most Faithful Pub- 
lic Functionaries of the Sixth Ward. New York. 
1876. 


Neary three months have elapsed since the escape of 
Tweed. The event occurred just as the last sheets of our 
December number were passing through the press. The 
subject may now be said to be stale ; but the principles which 
it involves are as fresh as they were three months ago; and 
it is only with the priauciples we have to do. Our task, then, 
is a simple one, since no principles are plainer or more obvi- 
ous. It requires no rhetoric to elucidate them. We need not 
quote Grotius, Puffendorf, Blackstone, or Kent, or any other 
authority on government or jurisprudence, to show that the 
system which allowed such a malefactor as Tweed to escape 
is pernicious and discreditable. Nor is it necessary to adduce 
any arguments to convince impartial, intelligent men that those 
who have been instrumental in the escape of the public rob- 
ber, whether by their negligence or their connivance, have 
been guilty of conduct at once disgraceful and criminal ; con- 
duct which should forever exclude them from all offices in 
which important trusts are involved—especially from all offi- 
ces which exercise any influence on the punishiment of crime ; 
but, above all, from those offices through which the malefac- 
tor may secure immunity from punishment by means of the 
money of which he has robbed the public. 

[t would be superfluous for us to enter into details as to 


the escape or flight of Tweed. The newspapers have left 
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nothing to be desired on this point. But what have the 
labors of all the reporters, “interviewers,” and editors (who 
no doubt would restore the great robber to the hands of jus- 
tice, if they could) amounted to? It is but justice to some of 
the newspapers to remember that they did not merely do their 
best for the public good after Tweed had escaped ; before 
his escape they had, again and again, denounced the privi- 
leges allowed him as not only facilitating that result but inev- 
itably leading to it. Nor has any of them done its duty 
more vigorously, or more fearlessly, first or last, than the 
World. 

But all was no use. No arguments, no warnings, no fear 
of degradation, no dread even of punishment, have so strong 
an effect on the vulgar mind‘as the cash in hand—especially 
when the vulgar mind is that of the New York ward poli- 
tician, who owes his power and authority to bad whiskey and 
worse morality—that is, to the very worst influences which de- 
graded human natare is capable of exercising. 

Long before the escape of Tweed it was notorious that his 
imprisonment in Ludlow Street jail was merely nominal; 
it was a downright farce—a burlesque on law and justice. In 
no other civilized country would such 2 mockery of punishment 
have been tolerated for a single week. Nay, we think it may 
well be doubted whether it would have been tolerated in any 
other large city in the United States, with the sole exception 
of Washington, in which the “ruling class” are, if possible, 
still more corrupt, still more ready to sell every thing that 
may be sold or bought for money, than those of New York, of 
which Tweed is but a type—a type exaggerated only in the 
enormous magnitude of his thieving operations. 

Our readers at a distance, who may not have seen the ae- 
counts given by the newspapers of the privileges allowed to 
Tweed at the Ludlow Street jail, will naturally be curious to 
know what those privileges consisted in. But, if Europeans 
who have never visited this happy land, and consequently can 


have no adequate idea of the manner in which we are 
governed in New York, and still less of the sort of states- 
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men who govern us, it must be difficult to convince them that 
we are not indulging in exaggeration, or attempting to im- 
pose on their credulity, when we merely mention, without any 
coloring, only a few of the undeniable facts. 

What would be said in London, or Paris, or Berlin, of a 
sheriff who would allow a convicted public robber like Tweed, 
committed to his charge, to hold a levee daily in the prison 
where he is supposed to be confined to his cell; to have his 
private secretary, his butler, and page, in waiting on him; to 
receive and dispense to his friends his baskets of champagne ; 
to drive out in a carriage whenever he chose; to go to his 
own house or any other house he cared to visit, and go up 
or down stairs there as freely as if his liberty had never been 
forfeited by any crime ? How long would he be allowed to 
hold the office of sheriff, or its French or German equiva- 
lent, as the case might be? But nothing of the kind could 
possibly occur in any of those cities. If the prisoner were a 
lord, a duke, or even a prince, and charged with such crimes 
as those fully proved against Tweed, no amount of money or 
influence could secure for him such privileges as were daily 
accorded to the convicted chief of the worst gang of robbers 
that ever infested New York or any other city with their dep- 
redations. But nothing of the kind could have happened in 
Boston, or in any of several other American cities we could 
mention. 

We can truly say that it is painful to us to speak of Mr. 
William C. Conner, the Sheriff of New York, as we feel his 
conduct toward Tweed eminently deserves ; for we remember 
the time when there was not a more honest or upright man of 
his class in New York. His father had bequeathed him botha 
good name and an excellent business position. His United States 
Type Foundry was worthy of its name as long as it was properly 
attended to, and conducted in a legitimate way. It continued to 
be thus carried on for several years, after the death of the old 
man, by our present sheriff. But in an evil hour young Mr. 
Conner took it into his head to become a statesman. As his 


father had not intended him for this line of business, his early 
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education had been somewhat neglected. But, far from being 
an obstacle, this was rather a recommendation to the “ free and 
enlightened ” electors of the Sixth Ward, to whom Mr. Conner 
made his first appeal for their suffrages. Mr. Conner, having the 
example of Tweed to guide him, knew that, with the whiskey- 
shops of the Sixth Ward in his favor, he might safely cal- 
culate at least on a majority of all the similar establishments 
throughout the city, and so the event proved. Mr. Conner 
“allowed his name to be used,” in the usual way, as a candidate 
for the important office of county clerk, and in the usual 
way he was triumphantly elected. This cost him a large share 
of the honest accumulated profits of the type foundry ; not to 
mention an amount of type, especially of the larger kind used 
in the newspapers of New York and Brooklyn, which, if stated 
in plain figures, representing avoirdupois weight, would seem 
fabulous—more, it would seem, than the whole foundry could 
produce. 

As county clerk, Mr. Conner seems to have discharged his 
duties ina manner quite equal to the average of his ward- 
politician predecessors. At all events, if he indulged in any 
very serious crooked performances in that department, he 
had the talent to conceal the fact, and, since even his warmest 
admirers have not ventured to ascribe to him any higher 
talent than that of making money, and securing whiskey and 
lager-bier votes at a certain rate per cap., we have a right to 
assume that Mr. Conner did not avail himself in the county 
clerk’s office of more than the usual emoluments, perquisites, 
ete. 

Be this as it may, Mr. Conner discovers in due time that 
there is an office in the gift of his “free and enlightened” 
friends which is much more lucrative than that of county 
clerk. He knows, from experience, that it is little more than 
a matter of cost whether he shall be sheriff or not; nay, he 
can tell, within a comparatively small figure, what the cost 
will be. If Mr. Conner does not possess talent, properly so 
called, even his enemies, if he has any, must admit that he is 
endowed with a goodly stock of cunning, which, if not ahigh 
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faculty, is at least a useful one, and no one knows better than 
he that utility is the great thing at the present day. 

Mr. Conner commenced his “campaign” for the sheriffalty 
with the same tactics with which he opened that for the 
county clerkship. At first sight, many will think that casting 
a large extra amount of type was a strange way to commence 
an election ; especially may it seem strange when the suffrages 
sought are those of the classes who make least use of type, or 
of any typographical matter above the lowest grade. This, 
it will be admitted, is the ease with most of the denizens of the 
Sixth Ward, and with their brethren in all other wards. 

But most of them can tind some member of the family that 
ean read, or at least spell, the newspapers, and, since the 
latter can always tind use for a few additional loads of type, 
and are, in general, not ungrateful for favors delicately be- 
stowed, it is easy to understand that, when election-day came, 
nobody in New York, that cared to be informed on the sub- 
especially the 





ject, was ignorant of the numerous virtues 
pure, disinterested, unflinching patriotism—of Mr. Conner. 
It seems that about four times as much ‘type was cast before 
the sheriffalty election as had been cast before the county 
clerkship election, and some think this had something to do 
with the remarkable fact that, as candidate for sheriff, Mr. 
Conner was about four times as great a statesman and patriot 
as he had been as candidate for county clerk ! 

This, however, was but a secondary matter. It was of much 
greater importance that Mr. Conner derived his power and. 
authority from exactly the same source whence Tweed had 
derived his. It was the Sixth Ward that made Tweed the 
‘Boss of New York; it was the same ward that made Mr. 

Jonner county clerk and sheriff in turn, and might in time, 
perhaps, make him “ Boss” also. Moreover, Tweed was a 
grand sachem of Tammany, and Mr. Conner was, and, we 
believe, is the same. 

Is it strange, then, that our worthy sheriff was tender and 
indulgent to Tweed? How could he have been otherwise ¢ 
What would the Sixth Ward people have said had he been 
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exact with their favorite leader? How could Mr. Conner 
have asked their suffrages again? Be it remembered that it 
was not alone before Tweed was found out in his thieving op- 
erations that the Sixth Ward elected him triumphantly ; he 
never had so large a majority as he had after his thieving had 
been fully exposed—made manifest to the world. Then it was 
that the Sixth Ward was most enthusiastic in his favor; the 
denizens of that classic quarter were never so proud of their 
chief before; never had they elected a senator with more in- 
tense, or more universal acclamation. If Tweed has not 
dared to occupy the seat in the State senate, to which he was 
thus triumphantly elected, after his robberies had become _no- 
torious, and had made him infamous in the eyes of all decent 
people, it was not the fault of Tweed’s constituents who, be it 
remembered, are also the constituents of Conner. Small as the 
mental calibre of our present sheriff is—scarcely perceptible 
to the naked eye—wretchedly limited as is his intelligence, 
he had sufficient cunning to understand all this; and he rea- 
soned as follows: “Them here people as is opposed to Tweed 
will be a sort o’ mad for a while. I may lose my office, but, 
even if I do, never: mind; [ll soon get one where [ll have 
still better pickins ; [ may be fined a big sum, or put in jail 
like Brennan ; but, with the boys of the Sixth Ward at my 
back, and their friends in all the wards, I cannot lose at the 
worst. The newspaper fellows will make a bully fuss for a week 
or so; but, knowing that some more type may be useful to 
them before long, they will throw the blame on Warden Dun- 
ham, or anybody but me.” 

The case of Sheriff Brennan, referred to above, is no par- 
allel to that of Sheriff Conner. Genett, although one of the 
gang of public robbers, was but a subordinate, one of the rank 
and file ; no chief or ring leader like Tweed. Far be it from us 
to deny, however, that it was highly culpable to allow Genett 
to escape. But he never did so with the connivance of Bren- 
nan, who, whatever may be his faults, is too frank, honest, and 
independent a man to enter into a collusion with a person like 
Genett either for love or money. Another ex-sheriff, who has 
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been much abused, is James O’Brien, but he also had far too 
much spirit to betray his trust in so important a case as that 
of Tweed. We think we need hardly say that, had we enter- 
tained a different opinion of either of the predecessors of 
Sheriff Conner, we would no more have hesitated to denounce 
him than we did to denounce Sweeny, Hall, Tweed, Green, 
ete., each of whom we were the first to assail. 

In denouncing the Tammany “ Ring,” when it was all power- 
ful in this city—while its sway was as despotic as that of the 
Czar is in his own capital—we did not expect that we could do 
so with impunity. Our readers will remember that we were not 
mistaken in this—that no effort to crush us was left untried by 
the gang. First, Mr. David Dudley Field is deputed to come to 
our office, offering to buy this journal, or half of it—as much 
as would entitle the purchaser to a full share of its editorial 
control. Not choosing to enter into such an alliance, or to 
have our thoughts fettered for gain (although we could have 
secured far more by the bargain than we lad ever expected to 
make by our editorial labors), there was no possible indignity 
or injury to which we were not subjected by the thieves who 
are now fugitives from justice, aided by one of their colleagues 
who ought to be a similar fugitive, but who has fallen at 
home to so low a depth of contempt that it is not worth while 
to mention his name even to point a moral. 

Every intelligent person is aware that there is no editor 
that has any opinions of his own, and the courage to express 
them, who is not liable to be placed in the power of the 
sheriff any day, under the pretext of his having perpetrated a 
libel on some innocent, virtuous person, who, however he 
came by it, happens to have some money to spare. That we 
are by no means exempt from such a contingency, we are now, 
as we always have been, fully aware. But this does not pre- 
vent us from placing on record the conduct of Sheriff Conner 
in the case of Tweed, and the consequences which that econ- 
duct involves, so that future generations of Americans may 
know that, at least, in the year of grace, 1875, we had, in the 
city of New York, virtually, if not literally, one law for the 
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rich and another for the poor. If Mr. Conner is not grossly 
misrepresented by those who could have no interest in doing 
him injustice, no sheriff need be more tyrannical toward 
those prisoners who have neither money nor friends. He 
has never been known to be guilty of any weakness toward 
the latter class, except we rank among them those who have 
committed crimes for the benefit of Tammany, in which 
case he is, indeed, sufticiently indulgent to the lowest cut- 
throats. 

It is true that, in our statute-books, there is not a law for 
the rich and another for the poor, in the sense in which we 
use the expression; nor is there any law that justifies the 
sheriff in allowing prisoners to ride about in carriages to take 
airings and visit their friends, because they are rich; on the 
contrary, there are laws which expressly forbid him from 
doing so under heavy penalties. Thus, in the Revised Statutes 
of the State of New York, 1846, we find, in chapter 7, page 
533, the following: 


‘‘Secrion 80. If any prisoner, committed to any jail by virtue of any capias ad 
respondendum, or other mesne process, or upon surrender in exoneration of his 
bail, made either before or after judgment rendered, shall go or be at large without 
the limits and boundaries of the liberties of such jail without the assent of the party at whose 
suit such prisoner shall have been committed, the same shall be deemed an escape of 
such prisoner, and the sheriff having charge of such jail shall be answerable there- 
for to such party in an action of trespass on the case to the extent of the damages sus- 
tained by him. 

**Sec. 81. If any prisoner, committed to any jail, in execution in a civil action, 
or upon an attachment for the non-payment of costs, shall go or be at large 
without the boundaries of the liberties of such jail, without the assent of 
the party at whose suit such prisoner was committed, the same shall be 
deemed an escape of such prisoner; and the sheriff having charge of such 
jail shall be answerable therefor to such party for the debt, damages, or sum of moncy 
Sor which such prisoner was commitied, to be recovered by an action of debt.’’ 


[It requires no learned expert to see from this that Sheriff 
Conner is “answerable * * * * for the debts, damages, or 
sun of money for which” Tweed was committed. This is 
the opinion of several eminent jurists with whom we have 
couversed on the subject. The Nestor of the New York bar, 
and the most inflexible and most formidable enemy the male- 
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factors have had to contend with, since their depredations 
were fully brought to light, has been so recently severely ill 
that we could not permit ourselves to trouble him, yet a while, 
for his opinion; but we have not the least doubt that Charles 
O’Conor would, not only hold Mr. William C. Conner respon- 
sible to the extent of all he possesses for the escape of the arch 
robber, but, as the Nemesis of justice, would also have the 
faithless public officer take the place of the fugitive thief. 

As we are not “interviewers,” and do not think it proper 
to publish any one’s opinion, as such, without his authority, 
we abstain from giving the names of any of those lawyers 
whose views on the subject we have taken occasion to elicit. 
We confine ourselves to extracting a passage from the opin- 
ion of Mr. Wheeler H. Peckham, of counsel for the plundered 
people of New York, as published in the Daily Times of 
December 6, 1875: 
‘Mr. Conner is /iable to the people for the full amount of Tweed’ s bail in the civil 
suits. This is not my interpretation of the law. It is the law itself. There is 
no doubt of this. Any good lawyer will tell you thesame. Nor is it of any con- 
sequence if Mr. Conner is not able to pay $3,000,000. He is liable 0 the full ex- 


tent of his property. Moreover, it isan absolute liability. The law does not take into ac- 


” 
count any excuses, 


This is beyond dispute ; yet who disturbs Mr. Conner ? 
Is not his authority, as sheriff of New York, just as unlimited 
to-day, as it was the day before the escape of Tweed, or the 
day upon which that personage took his last carriage airing 
from Ludlow Street jail? Is he not just as great a man? Can 
he not curse, and swear, and swagger, and squirt tobacco-juice, 
beside the fountain of justice, just as freely? Supposing An- 
drew H. Green were shut wp to-morrow in the Ludlow Street 
establishinent, or in the Tombs—as the worthy nominee and 
successor of Connolly is liable to be any day, and as he un- 
doubtedly will be, sooner or later, if retributive justice in 
New York does not continue a delusion and a mockery—could 
that cunning and thrifty new-made millionaire be intrusted to 
the care of Sheriff Conner for one day ¢ 
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Arr. VIII.—1. Railroad Laws of the United States. New 
York and Philadelphia. 1867-1876. 


2. History of English Railways. By J. Francis. London. 

3. Chemins de fer Americains ; Hxamen comparatif de la 
question des Chemins de fer en France et a Vétranger. 
Paris. Par J. T. Porussin. 1858. 

4. Traité de la Legislation des Chemins de fer. Paris. 
1856. 

5. De la Legislation et de Vv Administration des Chemins de 
Jer en Allemagne. Traduit de ? Allemand par Prosprr 
TournEux. 1852. 


In theory the people of the United States are the freest 
of all nations; but in practice no nation on earth is less free. 
To many of our readers this will seem infidelity of a very 
deep dye. How, it will be asked, can a people who are self- 
governed be otherwise than free and independent, if not 
exactly happy? But we are not self-governed ; our so-called 
self-government is a delusion. We are ruled by as corrupt 
and base an oligarchy as evér oppressed any people of ancient 
or modern times. By this we do not mean those who are 
nominally our rulers, although the latter are as indifferent 
specimens of the ruling class as we could wish to see foisted 
on any people in Europe, or America, or even in Africa. 

The simple but humiliating fact is, that the American 
people are farmed out to monopolies as the French, the 
Germans, and the Poles used to be four or five centuries ago. 
True, our monopolies are different from those of the fendal 
times; but the former are not less debasing or less ruinous 
in their tendencies than were the latter. If these results are 
not so obvious in one case as they were in the other, there is 
“ood reason for the difference. 


But, before proceeding any further, we beg leave to caution 
the reader, parenthetically, against regarding the above 
statements as unfounded or unjust. Those who give us their 
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attention to the close of our article—not passing over outline 
sketches, or other things that may seem irrelevant at first 
sight—will admit in due time that what seemed exaggeration, 
at best, is stern, indisputable reality. 

Be it remembered that we commenced our existence as a 
nation with all the advantages of a high civilization. As 
Carthage had ready at her hand all the intellectual resources 
of Tyre and Sidon, and as the Byzantine Empire had the 
privilege of availing itself of the literature, the arts, and the 


j urisprudence of both Greece and Rome, so had the founders of 


this Republic the benefit of all that England had accomplished 
in the domain of thought, especially in the science of govern- 
ment, for fourteen hundred years. Add to these advantages 
an almost boundless extent of territory, with inexhaustible re 
sources in all the multifarious means and appliances of wealth. 
power, and greatness, and it will not seem strange that the 
American people cannot be so easily or so rapidly crushed by 
monopolies as were any of the old nationalities of feudal times 
to which we have compared them in that particular. 

But if, for these various reasons, the demoralizing and 
oppressive influence of monopolies is not so apparent in the 
United States at the present day as it was in France, Ger- 
many, or Poland, several centuries ago, it is certain that it is 
not the less real, or the less injurious, on that account. Those 
who have no ideas of their own, but are ever ready to adopt 
the ideas prepared for them, seldom fail to believe that what 
is useful to the public at large—especially what is favorable 


te commerce—cannot be too costly. Thus, the utility of 


railroads is unquestionable. Few, if any, are so thoughtless 
as not to see that they are more or less beneficial to all classes 
—even to those who never travel. For our own part, we can 


hardly be aceused of attempting to disparage the utility of 


railroads, especially in a country so extensive as ours—a 
country yielding nearly every product of human industry— 
the fruits of almost every soil and climate—when we admit 
that the advantages which they afford are innumerable and 
incalculable. 
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But is this any reason why they should be placed in the 
hands of monopolists? Is it not, on the contrary, a very 
strong reason why monopolists should not be allowed to have 
any control over them? This is beyond dispute; but what 
are the facts? Is it not notorious that all our principal roads 
are owned by monopolists? But sometimes good men are 
monopolists—sometimes monopolists are not dishonest, not 
devoid of principle, not without conscience. Such, indeed, are 
but few, and among no class is there so sad a paucity of them 
as among our railroad monopolists. If we are wrong in this, 
who will set us right by pointing out a half dozen of upright, 
honest men among our railroad monopolists# Who will 
point us out three such men? We should like to know where 
there are two. Nay, is there even one at the present moment 
who has any higher claim to respectability, or honor, than 
his wealth, and the ill-gotten power which enables him to lay 
an exorbitant, oppressive tax on every industry within his 
broad, extended jurisdiction & 

But we will try to aid the reader in his researches by 
mentioning some of the principal railroad monopolists that 
we wot of. Was there not a time when Colonel Fiske stood 
at the head of his tribe? Those who called him the “ Prince 
of Erie” gave him no empty title; it was a title of deep, if 
not startling, significance. But what was Fiske? What was 
his claim to respect or consideration? By what right was ae 
enabled to levy taxes on all commodities passing through his 
domain, and to make hundreds of thousands of the American 
people pay toll to him and his associates? But we need not 
dwell on the case of Fiske. Let his untimely end—the result, 
as it was, of a double series of crimes—serve as a veil for that 
part of his conduct, the particulars of which are uot necessary 
for our present purpose. 

But, regarding Fiske in the worst light—if his portrait 
were drawn in its darkest colors—would he really appear a 
more unprincipled or a more reprehensible man, in the esti- 
mation of any unprejudiced, impartial mind, than several of 
his tribe who have survived him¢ Would he appear a worse 
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man, for example, than his former associate, Jay Gould, has 
made himself to appear, in spite of the low cunning charac- 
teristic of men of his stamp ? 

It may be urged that Jay Gould is no longer a railroad 
monopolist. It is true that he is not known to the public as 
such at the present moment; but, nevertheless, he is very 
much misrepresented by those who know him best if he does 
not still take an active part in extorting from the public in 
that line of business. Who will deny that he is as much the 
associate, adviser, and friend of our chief railroad monopolists 
now as he was in Fiske’s palmiest days ¢ 

What of Oliver Charlick ¢ another railroad monopolist. 
Had he any reputation anywhere for honesty, integrity, or 
fair dealing? Was he such a man, in any sense, as should 
have been intrusted with the power which he wielded, not 
only over the people of Long Island, but over all who had to 
travel on his road, or who had to use it for any purpose ? 
Who has ever heard an impartial, intelligent Long Islander, 
that had any thing to do with his road, give him any higher 
character than that of an extortioner and oppressor ¢ 

None who read the newspapers need be told who are our 
present railroad kings. Who does not know “ Commodore ” 
Vanderbilt and “ Colonel” Scott? Who knows any thing 
honorable, high-minded, or good of either? If either of the 
twain has a redeeming quality who will tell us what it is? 
Has either any nobler passion than avarice or greed for 
gain ¢ 

We ask this question with the full knowledge of the con- 
trivances of such men to throw dust in the eyes of the 
credulous. Thus, for example, we have heard all about the 
“ Vanderbilt University,” and about several universities like 
it. We presume our readers do not forget the great Lehigh 
University, another railroad affair. They surely remember 
the great kindred institution at Hoboken. Several other 
railroad universities and railroad polytechnic schools might 
be mentioned. We are assured that, had Fiske been only 
permitted to live another year, he would have established two 
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universities and three female colleges. For the former pur- 
pose, he had visited Lehigh University only six months before 
his death; for the latter purpose, he had made a similar visit 
to Vassar College. Great and renowned would have been 
the institutions which he would have modelled on these two 
famous seats of learning, “the male and the female after their 
kind.” We have, therefore, been expecting, from month to 
month, during the last two years, to hear of the Tom Scott 
University, and the Tom Scott Female Seminary. Nor 
should we have done so in vain had it not been for the “ hard 
times,” for Scott is just the man to found a spurious uni- 
versity—a university just as much like the real thing as pot- 
metal is like gold, or as the picture on the sign-board of a 
lager-bier saloon is like one of the chefs-d'euvre of Titian or 
Raphael. He is just the man, moreover, to endow such an 
institution, but with money and “ assets ” which were never 
his! 

Jay Gould, we are informed, has not yet made up his 
mind as to the sort of institution he will establish; but, we 
are assured that his choice lies between a theological seminary 
and a polytechnic institute, the former to be modelled on the 
theological department of Boston University, the latter to 
he modelled on the Stevens’ Institute of Technology, at 
Hoboken. It is understood that the divines of the Boston 
faculty, and the scientists of the Hoboken faculty, have already 
been consulted, respectively, in regard to the two projects. 
Each of the Jay Gould institutions is to have, at least, one 
“peculiar feature.” It will be the duty of one of the chairs 
in the theological seminary to show, by precept and example, 
that, when one loses by particular stock speculations in Wall 
Street, he may avoid payment by representing those specula- 
tions as gambling, and by admitting, for convenience’ sake, 
that he is, himself, a gambler. It seems that the chair of 
ethics is to be offered, or has already been offered, to the 
Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, who is expected to signalize his 
acceptance thereof, by a series of lectures on conjugal fidelity, 
male and female chastity, “nest-hiding,” ete. One of the 
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“new features” in the scientific institution is to consist of 
a chair devoted exclusively to lubricators and meat extracts. 
We are informed that the latter chair is to be offered to the 
eminent scientist who now so ably presides at our famous 
Board of Health, and at our renowned School of Mines; and 
we readily admit that a more appropriate selection could 
hardly be made. But, unhappily, the distinguished savant 
alluded tu has so many “ positions” already, in all of which 
he has, more or less, to do with lubricators and meat extracts, 
that there is some doubt as to whether his services can be 
secured at any thing like a reasonable figure for the Jay 
Gould Institute of Technology. 

In general, our railroad shahs commence their patronage 
of literature, science, and art, by having statues erected to 
themselves, and, when the statues are unveiled, having suitable 
biographies published by patriotic and enterprising editors, 
having eulogies delivered by pious divines, and having crowds 
sufficiently large collected, in order to give suitable écldé to 
the ensemble. Who forgets the pageant of this kind gotten up 
by Vanderbilt some years since? No other civilized country 
has witnessed such an apotheosis. Let us hope that New 
York will never again be disgraced by such a farce. Never 
was the worship of the golden calf exhibited anywhere with 
a louder flourish, or with more debasing ceremonies. 

The statue of Tweed was commenced about the same 
time; and it is generally thought by all who look beyond the 
surface of things, and who have no interest in thinking other- 
wise, that, with the exception that the Fates have not proved 
propitious of late to the Tammany chief, that personage 
was quite as much entitled to u statue of brass or pot-metal 
us the “ Commodore.” At all events, if we were called upon 
to tell which are the chief points of difference between 
Vanderbilt and Tweed—if we were required to decide which 
hus most honesty, or least principle, or which would act the 
tyrant and oppressor with least remorse, or most insatiable 
greed, we confess that we should be much puzzled; but we 
fear that, upon the whole, we should say that it would be at 
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least as safe to owe Tweed a pound of flesh, or the price of a 
mortgage on one’s house, as to owe either to Vanderbilt. 
But another word about the statues. As for Tom, Scott, 


there is scarcely a town along the whole line of the Pennsyl- ° 


vania road in which his counterfeit is not to be found in one 
shape or another. In Pittsburg alone, we have seen no 
fewer than three statues of him, and we know not how many 
paintings. The statues are, indeed, hideous-looking things, 
and still more hideous, if possible, are the paintings. We 
have never seen the “Colonel” himself, to our knowledge; 
but, if both kinds be not gross caricatures, the present head 
of the Pennsylvania road is more like an Egyptian mummy, 
or a Hindoo Beelzebub, than like any human being. 

Let none think, however, that we have any disposition to 
disparage our railroad monopolists; we have no wish to do 
the worst of them any injustice. We have thus sketched a 
few of them in outline for no other purpose than to show such 
of our readers as may not have given sufficient attention to 
the subject what sort of men control the most vital interests 
of our country.* 

We have commenced this article by remarking that it is 
only in theory we are the freest’ people on earth—that, in 
reality, no enlightened people of the present day are subjected 
to more outrageous extortions, or on whom so many tribes of 





* We would not, however, be understood as placing all the man- 
agers of railroad mongpolies in the same category. Were we thus in- 
discriminate in our condemnation, our criticisms should have no force. 
Thus, for example, we remember the time when no road, anywhere, was 
more ably or more honorably managed than the Pennsylvania Central. 
It continued to be so managed until Mr. J. Edgar Thompson, its late 
president, lost his health. Mr. Thompson was a man of culture and in- 
tegrity, who had a higher object than amassing wealth. Accordingly, as 
long as he was at the helm,there was no serious cause of complaint against 


the Pennsylvania road. But his successor was not one quarter invested 
with the chief control, when unmistakable marks of degeneracy began 
to present themselves; and the road has since been falling more and more 
into discredit, until it has reached its present depth of iniquity and degra- 
dation, and come, at the same time, to the verge of insolvency. The 
Camden and Amboy road had long been a monopoly; it was so under 
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vultures and vampires are allowed by law, for a consideration, 
to prey and grow fat. We were quite aware that, to many of 
our readers, this did not seem like the language of moderation 
and reason which we always claim to use in our discussions. 
Nor would it have been moderate or reasonable, were it true 
that in other enlightened countries railroad companies are 
allowed such powers and privileges as they are allowed in this 
country. But nothing of the kind is true. It will seem an 
exaggeration to say that, in no other country in the world, 
above the grade of enlightenment possessed by Japan and 
Turkey, are any monopolies whatever allowed, tor any price, 
such privileges, immunities, and powers, as are allowed our 
railroad companies; uevertheless, we merely state a fact 
which is but too easily proved. 

Sut let us pause for a moment before we proceed to show 
how different are the powers and privileges allowed to the 
railroad companies of the United States from those allowed to 
the railroad companies of any of the great nations of Europe. 
Everybody remembers what a fertile theme was afforded our 
appreciative public writers by the petty princes of Germany, 
the dukes and grand-dukes of Italy, ete. We were constantly 
told how much reason we had to congratulate ourselves on the 
happiness we enjoyed in having no such intolerable despots 
in America. Yet, the meanest and most unscrupulous of 
those petty despots might well regard themselves as grossly 
insulted by a comparison with the best, or rather the least 
unprincipled of our railroad monopolists. Not one of those 
princes, dukes, or grand-dukes, could be mentioned, on whom 
it would not be a downright burlesque to compare him with 
Cornelius Vanderbilt, Tom Scott, Jim Fiske, Jay Gould, ete. 





the presidency of Mr. Wm. H. Gatzmer; but the fact did not prevent 
the latter from pursuing the course of an honest, straightforward, and 
honorable man. Who can say the same of the individual who now 
manages the Camden and Amboy road, as he does the rest of the Penn- 
sylvania line? Who that knows the twain would compare Gatzmer to 
Scott? Moreover, who that has been in the habit of travelling on that 
road during the old and the new management would say that the latter 
is worthy of comparison with the former ? 
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Not one of them levied such heavy taxes annually on their 
subjects as any of our chief railroad monopolists do; not one 
of the former was more unscrupulous, or more tyrannical in his 
exactions, than any of the latter. None of the petty sovereigns 
alluded to were rich; quite a considerable proportion of 
their subjects had more wealth than they. Yet several could 
be mentioned, any one of whom did more for literature, 
science, and the arts, than all our railroad monopolists have 
ever done, or ever will do. The manes of almost any of the 
grand-dukes of Florence, or of almost any of the dukes of 
Saxe-Weimer (the whole extent of whose territory is consider- 
ably smaller than that of the little State of Delaware), might 
well reproach us for comparing them, for any purpose what- 
ever, with men who have no higher idea of the duties or 
amenities of life than to gratify their avarice in every 
possible way, without ever pausing to inquire how fraudu- 
lent or base are their transactions. We will, however, 
mention one other point of difference between “the petty 
despots” of Europe and our railroad monopolists, who may 
well be called the petty despots of America. However 
objectionable were the former, regarded as hereditary sov- 
ereigns—and none would be less disposed to uphold them as 
such than we—they were almost, without exception, men of 
superior culture, men of refined tastes and broad views; 
whereas, it is notorious that; our chief railroad monopolists 
are the reverse of all this. There is not one of them whose 
education has not been sadly neglected; not one whose 
general intelligence is above that of the average village 
grocer; not one who does not think it necessary to curse and 
swear; not for the love of cursing and swearing, but simply 
for the purpose of filling up awkward chasms in their conver- 
sations. We are assured on the best authority that neither 
Tom Scott, nor Cornelius Vanderbilt, nor Jay Gould, could 
speak a half dozen sentences, for his life, on any subject 
whatever, without interlarding them with at least as many 
oaths and curses; and, what may seem stranger still, accom- 
panying each curse and oath with an enormous squirt of 
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tobacco-juice. Now, without proceeding any further in this 
direction, we think we may justly remark, by way of 
parenthesis, that, since it is to men of this stamp our people 
are farmed out by our State and national legislatures, at a 
certain price per caput, we should not consider it in the least 
strange, on reflection, that business and trade of all kinds 
have been suffering, as they have, for years, and continue to 
suffer. 

3ut let us see how those things are managed in the lead- 
ing countries of Europe. Our people are apt to be more in- 
fluenced by what is done in England than in any other 
country; and we are by no means prone to undervalue the 
example of England. If our laws were as good, in general, 
and as well administered as the British laws are, we readily 
admit that we should have no need for a discussion like this. 
It would be idle to deny that legitimate industry is as much 
encouraged in England as it is in any country in the world; 
nor is there any country in which the industrious, enterprising, 
or public-spirited man is more carefully, or more fully pro- 
tected in the enjoyment of the fruits of his labors. But, 
precisely because this is the fact, such oppressive and odious 
monopolies as flourish in this country could not exist in Eng- 
land. Even in her Indian Empire she would not tolerate, at 
the present day, such monopolies as some of our railroad 
companies. The boundless wealth of the East India Com- 
pany failed to save it from dissolution, when its rapacious and 
tyrannical exactions became fully known; but it would be 
un insult to the memory even of Warren Hastings to com- 
pare him to Tom Scott, Cornelins Vanderbilt, or Jay Gould. 

ILow, then, are the railroads managed in England? Their 
management is as much governed by laws as the manage- 
ment of cotton factorics or coal mines. What are called the 
“ Railway Acts” form a large body of laws by themselves. 
Some of these were enacted so early as 1835; but the most 
important—those having most bearing on our present subject 
—were passed in 1844 and 1845. There seemed then to be 
a tendency on the part of railway companies to combine with 
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each other for various purposes, but chiefly for the purpose 
of raising fares and rates of freight. The government of the 
day did not fail to see what mischief combinations so power- 
ful were likely to do, if not placed under proper restrictions. 
Accordingly, an act was passed in 1844, the object of which 
was to enable government to purchase all lines in the United 
Kingdom, after they had, respectively, been twenty-one years 
in existence, so that any company that was found to abuse its 
privileges in any way might be lawfully dissolved. The fol- 
lowing are the terms of purchase embodied in the Act: “A 
sum is to be paid the company, equal to the amount of the 
divisible profits for twenty-five years, taken at an average of 
the three years preceding the purchase. The company called 
upon to sell its privileges and interests is entitled to choose 
between this and a valuation made by six commissioners, half 
of whom are to be appointed by government, the other half 
by the company.” 

This statute came into operation in 1865. The govern- 
ment could then have purchased several lines; but the com- 
panies, having the wholesome fear of this before their eyes, 
had taken good care that there should be no sufficient reason 
for any such proceeding. This is but one of a series of stat- 
utes which, without placing the slightest restrictions on the 
legitimate rights of the companies, effectually protect the 
travelling and commercial public from any such extortions as 
are habitually practised by the railroad monopolies of this 
country. 

But the British Government does not consider that it does 
its duty by merely taking the necessary precautions to protect 
the public from unjust exactions. Parliament subjects the 
railroads to as strict police laws as any other roads; in other 
words, the railway companies are no more exempt from the 
operation of the laws for the protection of life and property 
than any other companies or any individuals. Thus, if an 
engineer, a conductor, a brakeman, or a switchman, neglects 
his duty so as to endanger life or property, he is not left to 
be dealt with by his employers, by superintendents, or presi- 
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dents, but is arrested by the police, prosecuted, and punished 
under the provisions of special statutes. 

There are other enactments which regulate the carrying 
of the mails, and the conveyance of troops and police. The 
British Government would consider itself disgraced if it had 
to depend for the regular transmission of the mails on the 
good-will of a Tom Scott or a Cornelius Vanderbilt; the 
postmaster general of England is never obliged to parley 
with such people. But this is not all. By a law, which dates 
as far back as 1845, every railway company in England is 
required, under heavy penalties, to maintain proper fences 
along its whole line, and see that no injury is done, by its em- 
ployés, to any farm, orchard, garden, or house along its road. 
One of these requirements will account for the beautiful 
hedges on both sides of the railroads in all parts of England, 
and which prompt so many Americans to wish that we had 
similar hedges in the United States, at least, in those parts of 
the country which are, more or less, densely populated. 

No English company can pretend to do the sort of busi- 
ness, in selling shares, which is constantly done by our 
monopolies. Not only have imaginary shares no value in 
England, but those who pretend to sell them are liable to be 
prosecuted for swindling. All shares purchased have to be 
registered by the Board of Trade; nor can shares be trans- 
ferred without a similar registry. 

But our politicians, those through whose purchased influ- 
ence our monopolists are enabled to defraud the public, will 
tell us that all this may be very well for the rich, but that the 
poor are much better protected in this country than they are 
in England. No one who has given any attention to the sub- 
ject need be informed that the reverse of this is the fact, so far, 
at least, as the railroad companies are concerned; for, of all 
the provisions of English railway acts, none are more stringent 
than those which provide that the railway companies shall pay 
their full share of the poor-rates, in proportion to their in- 
come, and to the value of their franchises. Moreover, every 
English company is bound by law, under a heavy penalty, to 
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run at least one cheap train daily, each way, along its whole 
line, so that the poor working-man, or working-woman, who 
cannot pay even a second-class fare, may not have to remain 
behind or walk. 

Is any such provision made for the poor man on the 
railroads of this country beyond the emigrant trains? which 
our monopolists run to suit themselves just the same as 
they run the ecattle-trains; and that the poor emigrants 
are treated little better than the cattle—often not so well 
—by our monopolists, is notorious. Let those who doubt 
this spend one day at any of the principal depots of Cor- 
nelius Vanderbilt or Tom Scott. But they must spend their 
money as well as their time; without the former, there is no 
admission behind the scenes. In order to test the truth of 
this, it is not necessary to go farther than the Grand Central 
Depot in this city. It would really be easier to enter the 
palace of the Emperor of all the Russias without a pass 
from the imperial chamberlain than to reach the interior of 
Vanderbilt’s depot without having purchased a ticket; and 
certain it is that the commonest soldier in the service of the 
Czar could not treat the intruder in a more ruftianly manner 
than Vanderbilt’s gate-keepers treat ladies, as well as gentle- 
men, almost daily, for no worse offence than looking for their 
baggage, or mistaking one train for another.* 

Every student of history is aware of the oppressive exactions 





* No two companies exhibit a more striking contrast to each other 
in their treatment of the travelling public than the New York 
Central and the New York, New Haven, and Hartford—both hav- 
ing their principal offices in the Grand Central Depot—the former 
controlled by ‘‘Commodore” Vanderbilt, the latter by Mr. William 
D. Bishop. Passing from the waiting-rooms of the New York 
Central to those of the New York, New Haven, and Hartford, is like 
passing from the territories of the most intolerant despotism into those 
of the most enlightened limited monarchy or republic. If the officers of 
the two companies, from the highest to the lowest, be compared with 
each other respectively, the same contrast becomes in every instance 
apparent. 
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to which the people were subjected in the various European 
countries mentioned above by farming the taxes. But it will be 
sufficient for us to allude to the outrageous extortions practised 
in France, and their consequences, as an example. The very 
name of fermiers had become odious in France so early as 
1550. Bold and fearless as Sully and Colbert were, both found 
it necessary to cancel the greater part of the tax leases which 
enabled the monopolists to make immense fortunes in the 
course of a few years. This cancellation afforded relief for 
some time; but the monopolists had been so long used to 
enriching themselves by plundering the people that they 
were determined not to abandon their prey. 

Thus, in 1720, they formed themselves into a regular as- 
sociation under the name of Ferme générale. First, this odious 
combination was limited to forty members known as fermiers 
générauz ; in «short time, the number was increased to sixty 
—gentlemen of the Scott, Vanderbilt, Fiske, and Gould 
stainp. This formidable gang of extortioners were supported 
by a still worse gang of agents called croupiers. Just as our 
railroad monopolists have legislators, judges, and govern- 
ment functionaries in their pay, so had the Jermiers gén- 
éraux, ministers of state, noblemen, and courtiers in their 
pay. It was so in the time of Necker, who made a vigorous 
effort to remedy the evil. 

But there is this important difference between the French 
people and the American people, in the effeet produced on 
their feelings and conduct, by the exactions of the monop- 
olists. The former rose in open insurrection several times 
against their fermiers généraur; but, although each at- 
tempt of the people to throw off the disgraceful yoke had 
the effect of lightening their burden and striking terror into 
the monopolists, the farming system was not finally swept 
away until the Revolution of 1791, which bronght a large pro- 
portion of the detestable fermiers to the block, and confis- 
cated their ill-gotten wealth. 

Our good people, on the contrary, not only submit, in the 
mildest manner—almost without a murmur—to the exactions 
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habitually practised on them, and which grow more and more 
oppressive and demoralizing from year to year, but they fre- - 
quently strengthen the hands of the monopolists. Need we 
say how is this done? Whois ignorant of the contrivances by 
which our monopolists secure large grants of the public money 
and public lands. If any such there are, they have only to 
turn their attention to any of our daily papers that have any 
just pretensions to out-spoken independence. Thus, take the 
following from the New York Zimes as a specimen of the 
utterances of such, and who will deny the humiliating state of 
things at which it hints ? 

‘*Col. Scott, who is asking the Government to give him $35,000 a 
mile for a railroad which may be built for $15,000, will soon make his 
appearance at the doors of Congress, behind « monstrous petition signed 
by all that portion of the population of the South-west that his agents have 
been uble to reach. Tiere is no reason why he should not get the signa- 
tures of everybody living in Northern Texas, New Mexico, and Arizona 
to his roll, if he will only keep a troop of horsemen scouring those 
regions for stray herdsmen and ranchers. Or, why not drop in on the 
Kiowa and Comanche Indians, and get the signatures, or marks, of the 
while tribe. His road is to run through their range, and the prospect of 
& profitable market for antelope skins and jack rabbits, the only prod- 
ucts of the country, would be a suflicient inducement to them to sign, 
if his agents would represent the thing in a proper light, and use a little 
whisky.” 

We had intended to glance at the different systeins of rail- 
road laws framed by the leading nations of Continental Enu- 
rope: but, in the brief space to which we are now limited, we 
ean only indicate one or two of the more salient points of 
those of France. This, iowever, will be sufficient, inasinuch 
as the laws of Germany, Sweden, Denmark, and Italy, differ 
but little from those of France in the provisions which they 
make for the protection of the public against monopolies. 
Tie fundamental idea of each is to secure the right to pur- 
chase, after a certain time, any line which is found to be 
managed in a manner incompatible with the public interest. 

The first two or three companies which undertook to build 
railrouds in France were favored with perpetual charters; but 
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it was soon found that this was an injudicious course on the 
part of the government. Accordingly, all subsequent char- 
ters were given only for a limited period, ranging from twen- 
ty-tive years to ninety-five years, according to the amount of 
securities of good faith given by the companies, and other 
circumstances of too complex a nature to be mentioned 
here. 

We have now before us the full text of one of the most im- 
portant of the French laws, known as Le Code des Chemins 
de fer, namely, that of July 15, 1845. The first article of this 
law declares that all railroads are to be regarded as forming 
a part of the public highways. Article LI. declares railroads 
subject to all the laws and police regulations governing high- 
ways in general. Article IV. provides that every railroad 
shall be enclosed on both sides throughout its whole length. 
Ignorance is held to be no excuse for those who cause acci- 
dents on a French railroad; if an accident is caused even by 
awkwardness on the part of any one in the employment of 
the company, he is liable to punishment—the punishment to 
be severe or slight, according to the amount of injury done. 
Article XX. declares that any engineer or brakeman who 
abandons his post incurs the penalty of six months’ impris- 
onment, even when no accident results from his absence or 
neglect.* | 


* ** Art. 19.—Quiconque, par maladresse, imprudence, inattention, 
négligence ou inobservation des lois, ou réglements, aura involontaire- 
ment causé sur un chemin de fer, ou dans les gares ou stations; un 
accident qui aura occasionné des blessures, sera puni de huit jours 4 six 
mois d’emprisonnement, et d’une amende de cinquante a mille francs. 

‘*Si accident a occasionné la mort d'une ou de plusieurs personnes, 
lemprisonnement sera de six mois a cing ans, et l’amende de trois cents 
& trois mille francs. 

‘¢ Art. 20.--Sera puni d’un emprisonnement de six mois 4 deux ans 
tout mécanicien ou conducteur garde-frein qui aura abandonné son poste 
pendant la marche du convoi. 

‘* Art. 26.—L’article 463 du Code pénal est applicable aux condam- 
nations qui seront prononcées en execution de la présente loi.” 
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In short, we might fill pages with extracts taken from the 
railroad laws of any of the principal nations of Europe, all 
tending to show how carefully the public is proteeted—so far 
as human foresight, and unswerving energy can afford protec- 
tion—against the avarice, the dishonesty, the negligence, cr 
the ignorance, or all combined, of railroad companies. It 
may be urged that we, too, have some good railroad laws; if 
so, we admit the fact; but what then? Are those good laws 
of ours properly administered, or executed? Who will pre- 
tend that they are? That, however, is by no means the worst 
with us; we have a far more deplorable record. Do not our 
railroad monopolists openly boast that they can have any 
laws they want made to order? Is it true, or not, that Cor 
nelius Vanderbilt has only to go down to Albany, or send one 
of his satraps thither, armed with a certain amount of “legal 
tender,” to secure whatever law he thinks will best suit his 
purposes, or to repeal any law that he may have found incon- 
venient? Is it true that Tom Scott can go to the legislature 
of Pennsylvania or New Jersey on a similar errand, and ob- 
tain a similar result? If both allegations are not true, it is 
not true that Tweed made similar purchases on more than one 
occasion ; it is not true that Tweed has been imprisoned as a 
felon; it is not true that he has been quietly permitted to 
withdraw from prison; in a word, nothing is true, if it be not 
true that a large proportion of the good people of the United 
States—especially those of New York, Pennsylvania, and 
New Jersey—are farmed out from year to year to such 
* princes ” and “ kings” as Tom Scott, Cornelius Vanderbilt, 
and Jay Gould; and, if this be admitted, who can point out 
an enlightened people at the present day who have less reason 
to boast of their freedom, or rather, more reason to blush for 
their lack of freedom, than we ? 
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Arr. [X.—1. Reports of the Trials of Colonel Aaron Burr, late Vice- 
President of the United States, for Treason, and for a Misdemeanor in 
preparing the Means of a Military Expedition against Mexico, ete. By 
Davip Ropertson. In 2 vols. Philadelphia. 1808. 

2. Memoirs of Aaron Burr, with Selections from his Correspondence. By 
Matuew L. Davis. In 2 vols. New York. 1837. 


3. Life of Aaron Burr. By James Parton. 2 vols., 8vo. Boston. 1857. 


THeReE is nothing in the life of Aaron Burr that has contributed to 
the good of his country; and there is little to redeem his name among 
men of this generation; so that it is his great prominence in his own time, 
toge(her with the incidents of a fallen statesman, that renders him at all 
worthy to pointa moral. Mr. Burr does live, however, in our annals asa 
statesman, but without solid achievements of any kind; and yet he was so 
able and adroit a partisan as to make himself a power in the state, while 
he was feared by his opponents as dangerous. The last seventy-five years 
have changed his position and his fame in this country. He was then 
the great rival of Jefferson for chief-magistrate of the United States, 
and became vice-president after thirty-six ballotings for the first office, 
and had the honor of being supported by most of the Federalists to 
defeat Mr. Jefferson. He had been attorney-general of New York and 
United States senator, and, had he sanctioned the attempt to elect him- 
self in place of Jefferson by the House of Representatives, he had a fair 
chance to have then succeeded to the office of President of the United 
States as its third chief-magistrate. To discover how Aaron Burr thus 
fell from his high estate is the just office of criticism and of history. 

Aaron Burr was a cross of the German and the Puritan, his mother 
being the daugiter of the celebrated Jonathan Edwards, whose mind 
was alike acute and comprehensive, while the blood of the Dwights 
equally flowed in his viens. His father was the first president of 
Princeton, and an eminent and honest preacher. Burr was at a tender 
age left an orphan, and lived with a relative till prepared for Princeton, 
where he graduated at sixteen years of age, the first of his class. Burr 
found no difficulty in taking this lead at college, for he displayed his 
intellectual powers very early. Indeed, there was an egotism and self 


reliance shown in his boyhood that indicated the man, and later, be 
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exhibited less impetuosity and greater circumspection; for, though firm, 
Aaron Burr was a very courtly and politic man, ever feeling his way 
by bland manners and the deep subtilty of indirection, and, as his 
mother wrote, he required a good governor to bring him to terms. 
He studied divinity and law, but the events of 1775 caused him, against 
the decided opposition of his family, to join Arnold in his invasion of 
Canada and the attack upon Quebec, where he stood beside Montgom- 
ery when he fell. He displayed the greatest daring as a soldier in this 
hazardous attack, and thus gained a military fame that made him for a 
short time one of the family of Washington; but he resigned and took 
a place on the staff of General Putnam. He ultimately sought, like 
Hamilton, services in the line, where there was more chance for distinc- 
tion. Aaron Burr left a good name as 4 soldier, and at the end of his 
military career held the rank of colonel. In after years he prided 
himself on his military capacity, and seemed to care more for his 
military fame than any thing else, says his biographer, Mathew 
L. Davis. Having left the army before the close of the war on 
account of his ill-health, he renewed his study of the law with Judge 
Patterson, of New Jersey, and was admitted to the bar at Albany and 
the city of New York in 1783, where he took a leading position and 
had few successful competitors. 

The act of the legislature of New York, proscribing the Tory law- 
yers from practice from 1782 to 1786, gave the young Whig lawyers 
the run of business, even against the experience of the older members 
of the profession, who remained in New York during its occupation 
by the British up to November, 1783. Thus, Burr and Hamilton made 
their way, and Burr was in favor of crushing out Tory sympathizers by 
restrictive statutes, and confiscation, all of which Hamilton opposed. 
Burr was admitted in 1782 at twenty-six years of age, and, about eight 
years after his admission to the bar, he was appointed by Governor Clinton 
attorney-general of the State of New York, when it was thought to be 
an office worthy of the best talent in the law, and afterward Governor 
Clinton appointed him Supreme Court Judge, which office he declined. 

He was first elected to the Assembly, soon after his removal to New 
York; and, finally, in 1792, he was chosen United States senator, and 
held that place with great credit to himself. He was chosen by a Con- 
gressional caucus of the Republicans for the French mission, in 1794, as 
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Washington had determined to give that appointment to the Republi- 
cans. However, Burr was no favorite with Washington, and he refused 
to appoint him, though the caucus still adhered to Burr, and for some 
time refused to suggest any other name than Burr’s. Finally, Monroe 
was appointed, Washington assigning as a reason that it was a rule of 
his public life not to appoint any one of whose integrity he was not 
assured. Burr withdrew from the military staff of Washington in 1776, 
and never after was friendly toward Washington. He did not think him 
a great military man, and joined the cabal of Lee, Gates, and Conway 
to displace him as commander-in-chief. It was very natural for Wash- 
ington to regard Burr as an intriguer, and mischievous in character, 
while he had not confidence in his private character. 

Mr. Burr was thus defeated in this appointment as minister to 
France in the place of Governeur Morris, though his claim was person- 
ally pressed by Madison and Monroe. Here was the turning point of 
his career, when he could have gone abroad and tried his skill as a dip- 
lomat, for which place he seemed eminently fitted. He was run with 
Jefferson, in 1800, on the Republican ticket, for vice-president, and, 
there being no election by the people, the House of Representatives was 
to decide who should be President and Vice-President. By the Consti- 
tution, the person having the highest vote was to become President, 
and many Republicans and most Federalists united to elect Burr. 
The refusal of Burr to co-operate with those who sought this result 
defeated it. But all the friends of Jefferson thereafter charged Burr 
with the scheme of supplanting him, who had been supported by 
the people for the first place on the ticket. Suffice it that Aaron Burr 
kept silent, aud allowed himself to be ruined as a party man by this 
malicious and unjust accusation, and his friends ever after were excluded 
from any place or recognition by the administration. However Mr. 
Jefferson may have suspected Burr of conspiring in this purpose, he cer- 
tainly had no facts ou which to predicate these conjectures; while it is 
known that Jefferson’s own friends did cuter into certain arrangements 
which he subsequently carried out as President, whereby the election 
turned in his favor. This caused the political ruin of Burr; and, had he 
come forward and denied the accusation of his enemies, he could have 
measurably retrieved himself with the Republican party. 


When it was known that Jefferson was elected by the State of New 
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York, and that the election was caused by Burr, it should have appeased 
his party, in some degree, for the favor shown the latter in the House 
by both parties. It was known that Governor Clinton did not wish the 
election of Jefferson, but explicitly declared that he had long enter- 
tained an unfavorable opinion of Mr. Jefferson’s talents as a statesman, 
and his firmness as a Republican ; that he conceived him an accommo- 
dating trimmer who would change with the times for the purpose of 
promotion; and he repeated, with energy, that, if Burr was the candi- 
date for the presidential chair, he would act with pleasure and vigor. 
So the Clinton family in New York did not give any hearty support to 
Jefferson in 1800, as they all participated in these sentiments of the 
great chief of the Republicans of the State of New York. Burr and 
Hamilton frequently said in discussion during that canvass that New 
York was lost to the Federalists. 

Mr. Hamilton wrote a pamphlet against the election of John Adams, 
to be used to carry South Carolina for Mr. Pinckney, who was second 
on the Federal ticket, and Burr, finding that such a paper was in press, 
procured a copy and published it to distract the Federals whose elee- 
tion had not taken place. Thus, the friends of Jefferson were much 
indebted for their success to the exertions of Hamilton in making Mr. 
Jefferson President in 1800, as the continued publication of extracts 
from this pamphlet made an explosion in the Federal party, and com- 
pelled its publication afterward in full by Hamilton, in vindication of 
himself. 

In 1804 Burr became a candidate for Governor, and was supported 
by his political friends and the Federal party. However, Hamilton 
strenuously opposed this, and during the election he was at Albany, 
where he spoke strongly against Burr in presence of Dr. Cooper, who 
wrote a friend the substance of his opinion of Burr. This missive soon 
found its way into the papers, and afterward Burr sent a note to 
Hamilton to ‘‘acknowledge or deny the use of any expressions which 
would warrant the assertions of Mr. Cooper.” Hamilton read this note 
from Burr, and the printed letter from Dr. Cooper, to which it refers, 
and remarked to Mr. Van Ness, who had brought them, that they re- 


quired some consideration, and that he would send an answer. Hamil- 


ton’s answer was, that the more he reflected ‘‘ the more he had become 
convinced that he could not without manifest impropriety make the 
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avowal or disavowal which Burr seemed to think necessary.” Hamil- 
ton’s attention was directed to that part of the letter pointed out by 
Van Ness, in these terms: ‘‘ General Hamilton and Judge Kent have 
declared in substance that they looked upon Burr to be a dangerous 
man, and one who ought not to be trusted with the reins of govern- 
ment. I could depict a still more despicable opinion which General 
Hamilton has expressed of Mr. Burr.”” Hamilton added that ‘‘ he deemed 
it inadmissible, on principle, to consent to be interrogated as to the 
justice of the inferences which may be drawn by others from whatever I 
have said of a political opponent in the course of fifteen years’ competi- 
tion. * * * I stand ready to avow or disavow, promptly and ex- 
plicitly, any precise or definite opinion which I may be charged with 
having declared of any gentleman. More than this cannot be expected 
of me, and especially it cannot be reasonably expected that I shall 
enter into any explanation upon a basis so vague as that you have 
adopted.” 

Burr replied that political opposition never absolves gentlemen from 
the necessity of a rigid adherence to the laws of honor, and the rules 
of decorum. He said he claimed no such privilege, nor indulged it in 
others. He alleged that the epithet adopted by Dr. Cooper affixed the 
idea of dishonor, and ‘‘it has been applied to me under the sanction of 
your name.” He concludes that Hamilton’s letter furnished him with 
new reasons for requiring a definite reply. Hamilton regretted to have 
received such a letter, and thought it contained several offensive ex- 
pressions, and seemed to close the door to all further reply; but he 
denied that he had ever reflected on the personal honor of Colonel Burr. 
Other letters passed, and Burr alleges that Hamilton for several years 
past had never shown the generosity or magnanimity to contradict base 
slanders against himself, but had lent his own name to support them, 
and he is obliged to conclude that there is a settled and implacable 
malevolence that he will never cease, in his conduct toward Burr, to 
violate those courtesies of life toward him, and, he adds, that these 
things must have anend. This explanation by letter ended with call- 
ing Hamilton to the field, where he fell at Weehawken, on the western 
banks of the Hudson. 

After Hamilton’s death a note was found, written by him, addressed 
to Mr. Pendleton, who accompanied him to the field as his second. It 
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explains much of the intrinsic difficulty, and admits that his animad- 
versions on the political principles, character, and views of Colonel 
Burr had been extremely severe, and on different occasions he had 
made very unfavorable criticisms on particular instances of the private 

‘ conduct of Burr. ‘‘ The disavowal required of me by Colonel Burr, in a 
general and definite form, was out of my power, if it had been proper 
for me to submit to be questioned tersely.” Burr at first assumed a tone 
unnecessarily peremptory and menacing, and at last, positively offen- 
sive. Hamilton adds that Burr has, doubtless, heard of animadver- 
sions of his which bore very hard upon him, and concludes that he 
had strong reasons for what he had said, and he would let the world 
judge of Burr by his future conduct. 

Thus, it is evident that Hamilton could not make an inquisition into 
his own conduct and conscience, and it was out of his power to disavow 
sany remarks he may have made in so comprehensive a form as required 
by Burr, and Hamilton yielded to an imperious custom and fell rather 
than recall what he had said against Auron Burr. This note of Hamil- 
ton admits that he had spoken of his political and private conduct on 
certain occasions with very great severity, while Burr disclaimed all 
predetermined attempts to call Hamilton to the field; but afterward 
said to Jeremy Bentham that he had purposed to kill Hamilton in that 
duel, and he called him out with that view. Hamilton’s letters show 
that he thought Burr had predetermined to call him to the field, and 
he said he must abide the consequences. After the fall of Hamilton, 
Burr was indicted both in New York and New Jersey, and he fled south- 
ward, and returned only to preside over the Senate as vice-president the 
next December, and, when that session closed, Aaron Burr addressed the 
Senate in a farewell that brought tears to most eyes, and thus ended his 
political career forever. 

During 1805 and 1806 he went westward, and down the Mississippi 
River, and prepared the way for his utter prostration in 1807, by his 
arrest and trial for treason at Richmond, before John Marshall, Chief 
Judge of the United States. Whether Burr intended to settle certain 
lands that he had purchased, and make a raid upon Mexico, as there 
were many difficulties to be settled with Spain, or whether he intended 
ultimately to disrupt the west from the east, and make New Orleans the 


state of empire, has been a fruitful subject for speculation ever since 
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that time. Certainly it appeared as though Burr had entertained the 
former project, and had intended to take the command of a military 
expedition against Mexico. It was said that in case of a Spanish war 
Trumble’s force of 600 troops at New Orleans was to be the nucleus.of 
this expedition, and volunteers were expected to strengthen this force. 
Burr had built river boats, and was now floating down to New Orleans, 
with about 100 men, when the President of the United States ordered 
his arrest, and the destruction of his expedition. 3urr made his 
escape, but was seized and carried to Richmond, to be tried for high 
treason against his country. The administration sought to convict 
Burr of this crime, and brought the whole force of the government 
against him. He was indicted and brought to trial in 1807, and 
William West appeared as special counsel for the prosecution, and 
Burr was ably defended by Edmund Randolph, Luther Martin, Charles 
Lee, and Messrs. Botts & Wickham, both distinguished lawyers of 
Virginia; Randolph, Lee, Burr, and Martin were ex-attorneys-general. 
Aaron Burr was indicted for levying war against the United States, 
und it was alleged that he, with others unknown, levied this war on 
Blannerhassett’s Island, on the river Ohio, and within the jurisdiction 
of Virginia, and there Burr and others descended the Mississippi 
to take New Orleans with force and arms, to which Burr pleaded not 
guilty. It appeared upon the trial that Burr had visited the island 
occasionally before the 11th day of December, 1806, the date of the 
alleged treason, when some thirty-two persons assembled there, and then 
went on board of these river boats to join Burr and others on the Cum- 
berland. Burr was on the 11th of December one hundred miles away 
in Kentucky, and so the prosecution failed to prove any overt act by 
him, as charged in the indictment. The prosecution made a very 
elaborate argument to show that this assemblage at Blannerhassett’s 
Island was, in law, levying war, and that it was not necessary that 
Burr should have been actually present in order to charge him with the 
act of treason, as it had assembled and moved off under his direction. 
It was sought also to show that Burr had committed treason after this 
force of 100 men had joined him on the Mississippi; but the court held 
that there was no evidence that Burr had committed an overt act within 
the jurisdiction of the court, and Chief Justice Marshall said this 


force could not in law be held to be warlike in itself, for it had not a 
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warlike appearance, and the court held that the levying war must by 
the indictment be confined to that island, and as Burr was not legally 
or actually present at the time, the jury acquitted Colonel Burr on his 
motion to arrest evidence. Then he was arraigned for a misdemeanor 
in exciting and putting on foot an expedition against Mexico, while we 
were at peace, and the district attorney, after obtaining many rulings 
of the court as to the admissibility of evidence, moved to discharge 
the jury, and this was objected to by defendants, who insisted 
upon a verdict, and the court, thinking they could not be discharged 
without mutual consent, the jury retired and brought in a ver- 
dict of ‘‘not guilty.” Burr then gave bail for his appearance in Ohio, 
to answer for this military expedition against a foreign territory, and, 
after a few weeks, he went to Europe in disguise, and remained until 
1812, when he came back to New York. 

Burr’s trial was a cause celibre in the annals of American jurispru- 
dence, where Wirt became widely known for eloquence. His fame as a 
lawyer has suffered in consequence of certain passages depicting the 
operations of Burr, and the sorrows caused by him to the Blannerhas- 
setts. Certainly, it is quite true that, in embarking in this foolish adven- 
ture of Burr, the orator’s description of Mr. Blannerhassett may have 
been, ina measure, realized ; but the Blannerhassetts willingly embarked 
in this scheme, and Mrs. Blannerhassett made exertions worthy of a true 
woman to get away from that island, where she was environed by the 
bands of rough neighbors who came and destroyed their beautiful home 
on the Ohio River, where, the orator said, her tears froze as they fell. 
Certainly they froze not by any anguish caused by Burr. Her womanly 
throbs, if she sighed at all, were caused by those western depredators, 
who now believed that this was a treasonable assemblage; and terribly 
did this lovely mansion of the Blannerhassetts suffer for it. But Burr 
was ably defended, he directed his own defence, and his remarks 
were always terse and to the point. His able counsel all parti- 
cipated in the discussions at the bar, and it is quite difficult to deter- 
mine who showed the greatest ability in the cause. Mr. Wirt certainly 
made the greatest fame, but Burr’s counsel were clearly right as to the 
law of treason, and the moving to arrest the evidence, which motion 


opened a field of large debate as to what constituted treason in English 


and American law; and the opinion of Marshall on this motion 
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showed how great was the jurist and with what judgment and exact- 
ness he could reach a judicial conclusion, which could withstand all 
the criticisms of a learned bar in after times, 

This trial did not conclude the question as to its purpose and 
destination. It had been projected by Aaron Burr, and it had a pur- 
pose to secure some interest of his own. Certain Jands had to be settled 
in order to make good the title; but it is quite obvious that, if that 
were his sole aim, he would not have projected a movement on Mexico, 
as he avowed thirty years after. In all the papers of the time and in 
the lives of Burr, there is an absence of any contemporary evidence 
showing just what was the ultimate object of this expedition. Of 
itself, it was utterly weak and powerless for any warlike purpose either 
at home or abroad, and it shows that Burr relied upon the aid he 
should obtain at New Orleans, and possibly he thought war would 
break out with Spain, and then the necessary forces would be given. 
However, judging this adventure by the light we have, there never 
was a more inconsiderate project got up by any man of ability 
than this adventure of Aaron Burr. Certainly, we know that, ever 
since he had ceased to be vice-president, he had been preparing this 
expedition, and he visited the Western States to further it in 1805 and 
1806. He saw General Jackson and many patriots of the West, and 
he propounded his purposes to suit those he met, and some declared 
that Burr told them that he could drive out the President from Wash- 
ington with a small force. Certainly, if these men are to be believed, 
Aaron Burr expected to ultimately disintegrate the West from the 
East, by expelling the government from the valley of the Mississippi 
and seat himself in power. If, on the other hand, we believe the decla- 
ration of Burr before his death, we are to conclude that he had pur- 
posed an expedition against Mexico alone; suffice to say, that Burr 
from his boyhood had a disposition for mystery, and made it a rule of 
his life not to commit any thing to paper where it could be avoided, 
and especially on politics. As a youth he wrote to his friends in 
cipher, just for the clear love of mystery, and so his celebrated letter 
in cipher, brought against him on this trial, proved less against him 
than if adduced against any other man of his time, as his cipher was 
not always used to conceal crimes, 


Aaron Burr’s life is so mixed with success and depression, that the 
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period of his life, up to 1804, is in marked contrast to the last thirty- 
two years. His fall was sudden, and from it he never recovered his 
political or social position even in the city where he had lived. Colonel 
Burr seemed to have recognized his prostration, and his bitterness 
toward those who had occasioned it was constant to the end of life. 
He attributed much of his political ruin to Jefferson, and never was 
heard to regret the death of Hamilton. 

Burr’s political career is a blank. He left nothing but the death of 
Hamilton and his conspiracy in 1806, to rescue his name from oblivion 
in American history, unless we say that the high offices he held could 
exempt him from utter forgetfulness. He was an astute and able law- 
yer, but the Burr trial, where he led, proves only his craft and legal 
astuteness. He did not compare with those eminent lawyers in the 
debates of what constituted the law of treason, and there is nothing 
remaining, that we have seen, that could be even tortured into an able 
forensic argument, such as Hamilton left in the case of Croswell; and 
we should doubt his eminence at the bar except we find he held that 
rank, and the traditions of the bar give him the first place as a success- 
ful lawyer. Certainly, a legist who asserted that the best definition of 
law is ‘‘ whatever is boldly asserted and plausibly maintained,” cannot 
be ranked among jurists, unless we consider it a sarcasm on the prac- 
tice of the profession itself. He was keen and able in the preparation 
of his causes, as well as very thorough, but he was constantly in the 
habit of associating counsel with him in important cases, and selected 
his assistants with judgment. 

Burr made great mistakes as a statesman, and even as a party leader. 
He should not have allowed himself to run for governor in 1804, against 
the regular Republican nominee, and thereby helped to prostrate himself 
with the administration of Jefferson, who sought his destruction as a 
politician. He should have taken a course to heal the breach caused in 
the contest with Jefferson, in 1800, for the presidency. He was inde- 
cisive on the question of the adoption of the constitution. Hamilton 
says this was for the purpose of taking sides with those who should ulti- 
mately win. Burr’s friends, however, said he was opposed to its adop- 


tion. Thus, Burr did not foresee the necessity of a stronger union of 


the States, and did nothing for this great reform. He was not an or- 


ganizer. He was, lfowever, an able executive officer, and presided with 
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dignity in the Senate. His letters show how fully he carried out his 
maxim not to write on politics; and they are of very little interest, and 
prove that Burr’s style was merely terse. His letters show that he could 
be gentle and lovable to his wife and daughter, to his friends, and all 
his kith and kin. He educated certain young lady wards, and took a 
deep interest in lifting the boy Vanderlyn into eminence as an artist. 
Such acts of kindness proved that Aaron Burr had his redeeming vir- 
tues as 2 man, and had kind touches of nature in his soul. He was de- 
voted to Mrs. Provost who became Mrs. Burr, and his affections were 
lavished on his lovely daughter, Theodosia, who became Mrs. Alston, 
and who was lost on « ship that feundered at sea on her voyage from 
Charleston to New York, where Burr, after his long exile, was anxiously 
awaiting her daily arrival. 

Aaron Burr, after her demise, lived always a lonely man, and died 
in 1836, and was buried by his friends and the professors of Princeton 
College with military honors among his ancestors, and so his ashes min- 
gle with the soil of his native State, under the dome of his alma mater. 
Thus ended the career of a man whose life touched the extremes of suc- 
cess and depression, and all attributable to his conceded talents and 
want of moral rectitude in his social and political career. His ambi- 
tion overleaped itself, and could not wait for the ordinary methods to 
success. Certainly this was the failing of Aaron Burr, and thus he is 
associated with desperate men of cther times, and has conferred no 
glory on his country or on his own name. It is difficult to conceive 
Burr the man of the most engaging manners of his time, of the most 


finished deportment, and courteous to a fault, and not discover that, in 


him, there were qualities that came near being positive moral virtues, 


und which, if rightly directed, would have left his name not altogether 
unworthy of his honorable descent; and thus the name of Aaron Burr 
will serve to check unbridled ambition in the State, and possibly con- 
serve moral rectitude among men. 

Auron Burr was reticent and self-reliant at all times. He was 
brave, and possessed remarkable fortitude, never relenting or com- 
plaining under any suffering from his early adventure with Arnold 
at Quebec up to his exile and misfortune in Europe. He became 
desperate after his fall in 1804, and spent two years after that to pre- 


pare and organize a conspiracy-either to make wir on Mexico, or to 
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disintegrate the Union, and he alarmed many of his friends who warned 
the Government against Burr’s conspiracy to break up the Union. He 
visited General Jackson twice, who finally warned the Governor of 
Louisiana to prepare for Burr and his accomplices, and this caused New 
Orleans to be put in a state of siege, while the President alarmed the 
country with Burr’s purpose. Suffice it that Burr sought Eaton, Wilkin- 
son, and other disaffected officers in the army and navy to embark in his 
adventure, und they listened to him and then exposed and defeated its 
execution. Burr was thus overreached by his own confederates, though 
it is still left in much doubt whether he intended to establish a separate 
empire, whose seat was to be founded at the city of New Orleans, and 
whose eastward limit should be the great range of the Alleghenys, while 
it should embrace a part of Mexico. Burr was morally capable of such 
an enterprise, and kept up the idea when he reached Europe of en- 
gaging France or England in an invasion of Mexico. 

Such, then, is a brief outline of the character and conduct of Aaron 
Burr, whose memory may have been tarnished in some degree by the 
exaggerations of his time, but whose character contributed to make 


mankind believe that he meant mischief to his country. 


x 





NOTICES AND CRITICISMS. 
BELLES LETTRES. 


La Tour de Percemont. Marianne. Par Groree Sanv. Deuxiéme 
Edition. 12mo, pp. 367. Paris: Colmann Lévy. 1876. 

In the novels of George Sand, the reader must not expect the pro- 
found knowledge of human nature which characterizes the writings of 
Balzac, nor even the brilliant social portraitures which embellish the 
pages of Charles de Bernard. They are, in fact, to be considered as 
romances, in which probability is of less account than picturesque 
effect, and the development of character less regarded than the interest 
of the story. Nevertheless, this author’s novels are always welcome. 
The fertility of imagination, the novelty of incident, the beauty of the 
style, even the charm of the sentiment which, if sometimes less moral, 
is at all events more healthy than that of the above-mentioned authors 
—above all, the freedom from the cynicism which is so decided a 
blemish in their works—all give to the novels of Madame Dudevant a 
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charm peculiarly theirown. The present stories are, we should in jus- 
tice add, entirely free from the moral taint which critics have found in 
Valentine and Indiana. They are simple tales of rural life in which, 
if the romantic element rather predominates over what experience would 
recognize as probable, the treatment is so graceful, and the denowe- 
ment so ingeniously managed, as to ensure the reader against disap- 
pointment. 

The heroine of ‘‘La Tour de Percemont” is Marie de Nives, an 
eccentric person, whose character is so disguised by her surroundings 
that, until the very close of the narrative, we are inclined to judge her 
less favorably than she really deserves. In fact, so inexplicable, at first 
sight, are her performances, that the reader feels inclined to subscribe 
to the judgment of M. Chantebel, the eminent lawyer, who is made 
the author's mouthpiece in the relation of the story. 

“Je la vois dans une situation fort agréable et méme divertissante, parce- 
qu’elle trouve moyen de concilier dans sa conscience, obscurément éclaircie d’en 
haut—ou d’en bas, les plaisirs frivoles de la vie avec les extases célestes. Elle 
concoit au couvent lidée d’étre une vierge sage. Mais elle a les instincts d’une 
vierge folle, et du moment qu'elle repousse le frein de l'austerité de toutes piéces 
que fait la force du catholicisme, je ne vois pas bien on elle pourra s’arréter. Elle 
n’a rien 4 mettre a la place de ce joug terrible, nécessaire aux esprits sans culture, 
et par conséquent sans réilexion.”—p. 177. 

The proceedings of this young lady, until explained at the conclu- 
sion, would appear to justify even-a severer stricture. Left an orphan 
at an early age, her person and her fortune are under the control of a 
step-mother, the Comtesse Alix de Nives, an adventuress, who, originally 
her governess, had succeeded in obtaining entire control of her father 
even in the life-time of his first wife. She is placed at school in a 
convent, where all the efforts of her step-mother are devoted to induce 
her to take the veil. From this convent she finds means to escape, a 
short time before attaining her majority, through the agency of her 
former nurse, La Charliette, an unprincipled intrigante, and, by the aid 
of Jacques Ormonde, the nephew of M. Chantebel, under whose escort 
she proceeds to Paris, and, after a week passed in a hotel, finally takes 
refuge with his sister Emilie, the fiancée of M. Chantebel’s son, Henri. 

This step is taken in perfect innocence, and is respected by Jacques, 
who conducts himself throughout the affair like a man of honor. We 
are not apprised, until the concluding scene, that it was induced 
by the deliberate villainy of the comtesse and La Charliette. The 
former, besides entertaining a personal aversion for her step-daughter, 
has expended, or appropriated the income of her estate during her 
minority, and is not prepared to render an account of her stewardship. 
Under these circumstances, she devises the scheme of inducing Marie 
to commit some grossly compromising act, which might justify her in 
assuming that her mind was deranged, and in having her placed in an 
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asylum. Accordingly, she bribes La Charliette to induce her to fly 
from the convent, by persuading her that, in case she were found there 
on attaining her majority, the law would assume that she had elected 
to take the veil, and would hold her to her election. This, in Marie’s 
profound ignorance of the world, is easily accomplished. The flight 
with Jacques, whose previous reputation had not been of the most 
moral, is also arranged by La Charliette, but the main villainy of the 
scheme is frustrated by the honorable conduct of Jacques himself. 

This is the position of affairs at the opening of the story. M. 
Chantebel, who is in the first instance professionally consulted by 
Madame de Nives, has recently become the owner of La Tour de Perce- 
mont, a ruinous estate which he has purchased from an impoverished 
nobleman, at the instance of his wife, who is ambitious. 

‘“*Tl lui semblait qu’en s’y perchant, elle éléverait son niveau social de cing 
cents pieds an dessus du niveau de la mer.” 

This estate he has presented to his son Henri, for whom he contem- 
plates a marriage with his cousin, Emilie Ormonde, the sister of Jacques. 
Of course, every thing is complicated by the flight of Marie. Henri 
ascertains that Emilie has a stranger concealed in her house. His 
jealousy is accordingly awakened. When that is set at rest, a fresh 
cause of anxiety arises from a proceeding of Mademoiselle Marie her- 
self. Discovering that her half-sister, a child of seven years old, is 
staying with the Chantebel family, she addresses a letter to Henri, 
with whom she is personally unacquainted, through the agency of La 
Charliette, appointing a rendezvous with him at a village fete, which is 
in contemplation. Hither she comes in the disguise of a peasant, and 
without the knowledge even of Emilie, who is shocked, and rendered 
unhappy by seeing her at the fete, dancing first with Jacques and after- 
ward with Henri himself. The object of Marie in seeking the inter- 
view with Henri—which hasin reality been suggested by La Charliette, 
for the purpose of compromising her more deeply—is to make arrange- 
ments for seeing her sister, to whom she is passionately attached. For 
this purpose, she holds repeated interviews with Henri, at La Tour de 
Percemont, whither her sister is brought to meet her. These meetings 
are kept secret from Jacques and Emilie, but are known to M. Chan- 
tebel, whom his son takes into his confidence, and also to the comtesse, 
who is privately apprised of all by La Charliette. An instance of 
Marie’s impulsiveness and imprudence is given in her speech to Henri, 
at their first interview, when he has gratified her with the sight of her 
sister. Her exclamation: 

** Oh! que je vous aime! 
Pas tant que Jacques ? 
Encore plus!” —p. 171. 


would have been irresistible to a less discreet youth than Henri de 
Chantebel. The discretion of both Henri and Jacques is all the more 
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remarkable from the fact that neither has hitherto led, by any means, 
an immaculate life. Henri is, perhaps, protected by his love for his 
cousin Emilie, which seems, however, rather of the calm and philo- 
sophical order. Both young men are quite ready to excuse Marie, on 
the ground of the ignorance in which she has been reared; but, as M. 
Chantebel very properly remarks: 

**Ce qu’une femme ne sait pas, il faut qu’elle le divine ; autrement il n’y a pas de 

femme ; il y a un étre hybride, mystérieux, suspect, dont on peut tout craindre. 
Qui sait ou l’éveil de sens peut entrainer celui-ci?”—p. 178. 
M. Chantebel, however, ere long, succeeds in obtaining all the threads 
of the enigma, and intervenes as the Deus ex Machina, or, in plain 
language, as the counsel for both parties. How far this position is 
reconcilable with professional honor is a question perhaps too remote 
for a lady author to consider. However, he unravels the compli- 
cations very neatly by arranging an interview with the four younger 
parties, Marie, Jacques, Emilie, and Henri, at La Tour de Perce- 
mont. Here they are, of course, surprised by Madame de Nives, 
who has been notified of the appointment by La Charliette. In the 
explanations which ensue, the comtesse is adroitly compelled, by M. 
Chantebel, to confess to him the villainous scheme which she had 
laid for her step-daughter’s destruction. The lawyer, however, protects 
the interests of his client, and, while preserving her secret, secures for 
her the remission by Marie of all claims, and also a handsome settle- 
ment on condition of relinquishing her daughter, Léonie, to Marie’s 
care. The imprudences of Marie are excused when we ascertain 
that they were the result, not of a wayward nature, but of the perfi- 
dious counsels of a person in whom she placed implicit trust. The 
story concludes with the happy union of Marie with Jacques, and 
Emilie with Henri. 

The sentiments in this story, though brilliant and just, are, in some 
instances, rather oddly misplaced, as in the following instance: 

“Ta jalousie est une chose qui nous porte 4 douter de ’homme que nous 
aimons. Si nous ¢tions sures qu'il nous trompe, nous serions guéries de l’aimer ; 
mais nous ne sommes pas sures ; nous craignons de loffenser et dv nous abaisser 
devant lui par l'aveu de nétre méfiance.”—p. 212. 

This sentiment, which would indicate some acuteness of thought, 
and depth of feeling, is placed in the mouth of Madame Chantebel, the 
most essentially shallow and commonplace character in the book. 
These, though but trifling blemishes, are to be regretted, as they mar 
the completeness of the work. 

Although the story is, in itself, a simple one, the authoress has 
thrown around it the halo of romance, which gives its indefinable charm 
to so many of her writings. With little change of scene, few inci- 
dents, and fewer characters, the novel breathes throughout an atmos- 
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phere of poetry, until we feel that the authoress has, herself, realized 
the sentiment expressed in her work: 


** La poésie est partout pour qui sait la voir.”—p. 214. 


SCIENCE, 


Lehrbuch der Geschichte der Philosopic. (Manual of the History of 
Philosophy.) Von Dr. Ausert Srécki. Nainz. 1875. 


Das Leben ohne Gott. Untersuchungen iiber den Mischen Gehalt des 
Atheismus. Von Dr. Juttus Dusoc, Dr. Phil. (Life without God), 
etc. Hanover. 1875. 


THESE two works may well accompany each other. One contem- 
plates every thing from a religious point of view, the other denies that 
there is any religion. According to one, Christ is the centre of all sys- 
tems; there has been no system in the ancient or modern world which 
has not been influenced, more or less, by Christ; whereas, according to 
the other, there is, or has been, no Christ—no God. 

Dr. Stéckl glories in being a faithful son of the Catholic church; 
Dr. Duboc, upon the other hand, glories in being an atheist. There 
can be no question among sensible people, let their creed be what it may, 
as to which of the two doctors is most worthy of attention, or most 
likely to do good, or vice versa. 

In the manual (Lehrbuch) we are informed that, in the whole history 
of philosophy, ancient and modern, there are but two epochs, namely, 
the pre-Christian and post-Christian; the former having been merely 
a preparation for the latter. There are no exceptions to this rule, for, 
different as Confucius, Zoroaster, Buddha, Moses, and Mahomet, were 
from each other, in the general estimation of mankind, each and all 
should be regarded as designed to exercise a more or less direct influ- 
ence on one or the other of the two great epochs mentioned. In 
short, it requires much more faith than we can pretend to possess to 
accept all the views of Dr. Stéckl; at the same time, we do not hesitate 
to adimit that his book is a much safer and better work to put into the 
hands of youth than that of Dr. Duboc. 

Lest his readers might forget fora mom@nt that Dr. Duboc is an 
atheist, he recalls the fact on several occasions, and seems to think that 
he is entitled to no slight credit for doing so. He assures us, however, 


that lie does not call himself an atheist, by way of boasting, or in any 
vainglorious spirit, but because he is sure that the theism of the world 
in all religions, is the cause, with the contradictions, hypocrasies, and 
in general absurdities which it involves, of most of the evils that afflict 
mankind, 
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There are two of our rival publishing-houses to which we should 
recommend the reproduction of these two works, respectively, as likely 
to prove excellent investments, were it not that one of them regards 
the pope too much in the light of a béte noir, even to make money by 
so fearfully popish a book as Dr. Stéckl’s; but, as a number of the 
‘* international scientific series” of the rival establishment, Dr. Duboc’s 
‘* Life without God” could hardly fail to prove remunerative. 


The History of the Creation; or, The Development of the Eurth and its Inhabitants, by the 
action of Nutural Causes. A Popular Exposition of the Doctrine of Evolution in gen- 
eral, and of that of Darwin, Goethe, and Lamarchin particular ; from the German 
of Ernst Hacken. ‘The translation revised by E. Ray Lankester. 2 vols. 
8vo. London: H. 8. King. 1875. 


Tut Natirliche Schopsfungs Geschichte, of Dr. Heckel, has created a 
sensation in Germany scarcely less intense and universal than that 
created throughout the English-speaking world by Darwin’s first 
work on natural selection ; although it cannot be denied that the author 
of the present volume has derived his fundamental ideas, on evolution, 
from the now universally famous English naturalist. 

It would be a great injustice to Prof. Heckel, however, to infer 
from this that his book is a mere imitation of Darwin’s, for it contains 
a large variety of interesting facts in natural history, which are not to 
be found in any of Darwin’s works. At the same time, it is doubtful 
whether these facts would have been presented to the world now, by 
Dr. Heckel, or any other author, had the Darwinian theory not been 
promulgated. 

But Heckel is much bolder than Darwin; moreover, in the present 
instance at least, the Englishman is much more modest, as well as more 
discreet, than the German. The former has always evinced consider- 
able reluctance to shock the conscientious scruples of his readers. It 
may be remembered that, with the modesty of true genius, he has fre- 
quently preferred to seem obscure, and even ignorant of certain phe- 
nomena, rather than wound tender susceptibilities. 

But Dr. Heckel has no such scruples. It is not sufficient for him 
to be an enthusiastic champion of evolution in its widest range. He 
goes much further than this. According to him all the phenomena of 
life are strictly mechanical; so that there is no need for nature more 
than for God. Not only does he maintain, at least by implication, that 
there has been no creation, no Artificer of the universe, no first cause, 
but that all the events that have taken place in the world from the 
beginning of its existence, whether injurious or beneficial, have been 
produced by no other agencies than causes as purely mechanical as 
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those by which man produces any results whatever, by means of un- 
thinking but powerful machinery. 

That the author is at once learned and brilliant, ingenious and logi- 
cal, in his discussions is beyond question; moreover, no impartial, in- 
telligent reader will deny that his ‘‘ Geschichte” is, upon the whole, 
highly interesting; but it is equally undeniable that he has added 
nothing to our knowledge of the origin of life, which, it is as well to 
confess frankly, is no knowledge, but utter, if not hopeless, ignorance. 


HISTORY. 


Manual of Universal Church History. By the Rev. Dr. Joun ALa2oe, 
Professor of Theology at the University of Freiburg. Translated 
with additions from the Ninth and last German edition. By F. J. 
PasiscH and Rev. Tuos. 8. Byrne. In 3 vols., with three 
Chronological Tables and three Ecclesiastico-Geographical Maps. 
Volume ii., 8vo., pp. 1,096. Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co. 
1876. 

Ir may be remembered that we had the pleasure of reviewing the 
first volume of this work on a former occasion,* and then expressed 
our satisfaction in finding one which, although designed as a rec- 
ord of one particular church, is valuable as a general ecclesiastical 
history, and even, to some extent, asa history of civilization in Western 
Europe. The present volume is devoted to the second period of church 
history, namely, that intervening between the fall of the Roman 
Empire and the dawn of the Reformation. The first chapter is devoted 
to a sketch of the Barbarian nations that overthrew Rome; and the 
important fact is brought to our notice that many ef these invading 
tribes had already become Christians at the time of their invasion. 
The Goths had been converted prior to the Council of Nice, but in the 
reign of Valens were induced to embrace Arianism. This form of 
heresy extended itself to the Vandals, the Burgundians, and the Suevi; 
and the hatred between these nations and Rome was embittered by 
religious differences and by the efforts of the Roman emperors to com- 
pel them to adopt their creed. Spain and Africa were in time overrun 
by those tribes, and even the north of Italy was possessed by the 
Lombards, and the church, like the Imperial City, found herself 
encompassed on all sides by enemies. 

A champion for the church, however, arese in Gregory the Great, 
of whose career a brief but interesting account is given, and in whom 
the toiling vessel found a bold and skilful pilot among the breakers 
which threatened to overwhelm her: 
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“It is to him that the Catholic church of the West is indebted for her 
august liturgy and the splendor of her worship, for the solemn majesty and sweet 
melody of her chant, and for the extinction of the schism which had arisen out 
of the Three Chapters, and which, for a time, threatened to cut off from the body 
of the church the Bishops of Venetia and Istria. It is to him, also, that the 
Anglo-Saxon church owes its origin.” —p. 37. 

This is true of the Anglo-Saxon church, but not of the ancient 
British, which existed at a much earlier date, as mentioned by our author 
at page 51. The conversion of Clovis and the introduction of the 
Catholic faith into France gave also to the church of Rome a powerful 
ally against her Arian enemies, and, in fact, throughout the middle 
ages, it was here that she seems to have found her chief supporter. In 
England her progress was less marked than in Ireland, whose inhabi- 
tants were, to a great extent, descendants of the early Celtic popula- 
tion of Spain, and where, from that day to the present, their devotion 
to the Roman faith has been unaltered. It seems strange that the pope 
should have recognized their devotion in no better way than by bestow- 
ing the crown of Ireland on an English sovereign, and reducing that 
country to a state of apparently hopeless servitude. 

In Germany, Christianity found its way with more difficulty, and 
was not fully established until the close of the eighth century. The 
faith established there, however, took firm root, and was not, like that of 
the Gothic nations, tainted with Arianism. Among the Frisians it en- 
countered still more opposition, and was not finally established until the 
conquests of the country by Pepin of Héristal. In Africa and Spain 
Christianity had been all but exterminated by the Moslem, whose rava- 
ges were checked only at the river Loire by Charles Martel. 

We have to remark in passing that it seems a mistake, in a work 
whose character is in the main historical, and which, though written 
from a2 Roman stand-point, does not profess to be controversial, to 
assert so repeatedly and so authoritatively the miraculous powers of the 
medivval church. Such passages as the following will make an im- 
pression on the general reader, which is very far from deserved by the 
general character of the work: 

** Now, as then, God raised up in His church a band of devoted and faithfui 
workers, heroic bishops and zealous priests, who went forth joyfully to announce 
the tidings of the gospel to their poor people, and who proved, by the gift of 
miracles which accompanied them, that their work had the sanction of Heaven.” 
p- 124. 

The immense power which the church attained in the middle ages 
was the natural result of the barbarism and ignorance of the converted 
nation. The church was to them the representative of all the knowl- 
edge and refinement in the world. Where the main occupation of 
secular individuals was war, the administration of justice and the 
regulation of political affairs naturally passes into the hands of the 
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church. Hence arose the intimate union between church and state 
which characterized all the powers of medieval Europe. Hence, also, 
the organizations of mixed synods, composed of both clerical and lay 
persons, assembled to provide for the good government of both orders, 
and the imperial court of judicature, ‘‘formed on the model of the 
ecclesiastical circuit courts or diocesan visitations, and composed of 
clerics and laymen, who assembled four times a year to execute the 
laws, both ecclesiastical and civil” (p. 129). Gradually the bishops 
and abbots became identified with the institutions of the feudal system, 


a connection which, the author admits, was fraught with more evil than 
good. 


*'The distinction between things sacred and profane was gradually lost sight 
of; ecclesiastics became the vassals of kings, and as such mingled with the worldly 
and shared their dissipations. Thus were sown the seeds of the long and terrible 
struggle between the throne and the altar, the church and the empire.”—p. 133. 


The spiritual power of the popes was the natural result of the posi- 
tion of the church. The temporal power, however, grew out of the 
encroachments of the Lombards, who, having seized a portion of the 
Italian territory which the papacy had hitherto held as a principality 
under the suzerainty of Byzantium, were compelled to restore the same 
by Pepin d’Hérisfal, who thereupon formally devoted it ‘‘to St. Peter, 
to the church, and the Roman Republic,” and extracted a promise from 
the Romans to obey the pope as their king. This donation was affirmed 
and enlarged by Charlemagne, who was in return crowned emperor of 
the West by the pope. This establishment of the Western empire 
strengthened the power of the pope as well as of the emperor. On the 
one hand, it served as ‘‘the keystone of the Greek political fabric, into 
which the Germanic states were consolidated” (p. 149); on the other, 
it reccgnized the church as a ‘‘superior and universal power, which 
might form a point of contact and a centre of union for all” (i). 

While the Church was extending its power in the West, a terrible 
antagonist was arising in the Eastern empire in the shape of Islamism. 
The Eastern church, against which its rage was principally directed, 
had been gradually becoming more and more enervated under the un-’ 
principled policy of the emperors, -until it had become Christian in little 
more than the name. A spirit of alienation had already arisen between 
it and the Western church, growing in the first instance out of the 
aversion of the former to the use of images. The Emperor Leo, called 
the Iconoclast, ordered, in the year 730, the destruction of all images 
throughout the Western empire. Pope Gregory III., in return, excom- 
municated the emperor and all the Iconoclasts. The religious schism 
was healed, but the political discussion created between the Eastern and 
Western empires continued ; and thus, deprived of its principal ally, the 
Eastern empire fell an easy prey to the Mohammedan invaders, losing 
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all its territory in Asia and Africa. The Eastern church consequently 
passed under Moslem domination, Constantinople and the Byzantine 
district being all that remained under the Eastern empire. Her influ- 
ence was, however, extended in Europe by the conversion of the Rus- 
sians and the Poles, while other Sclavonic nations, as well as the Scandina- 
vian races of the north, were brought into the communion of the West- 
ern church. The importance of this event, not only to religion but to 
civilization, is well set forth by Dr. Alzog in a few words: 

‘« The conversion of the northern tribes was an event of the most vital impor- 
tance to the progress and civilization of Europe ; for, as long as those fierce and 
warlike seamen inhabited or skirted her coasts, her advancement and develop- 
ment were impossible.”—p. 235. 

It is clear, from Dr. Alzog’s account, that at this period the relations 
of the papacy toward the crowned heads of Europe were by no means 
so overruling as they afterward became. Toward the emperor, in 
fact, the pope appears to have ever observed a sort of fealty. The im- 
perial ambassadors claimed the right to be present at the election and 
consecration of the popes, and when, on one occasion, circumstances 
obliged the church to proceed with an election and consecration in their 
absence, 

“it was expressly declared that, in so doing, there was no intention of violating 
the fealty which the pope owes, next after God, to the emperor.”—p. 265. 

As the imperial power waned under the feeble successors of Charle- 
magne, the spiritual authority increased in influence and efficiency. 
But, on the fall of the empire, and the rise of the Tuscan grand dukes 
to the supremacy of Italy, the pontificate, unable to withstand them, 
sank into a condition justly characterized as deplorable. Under the 
Saxon and Franconian emperors, though no longer in this degrading 
state of dependency, the emperors still claimed and exercised the right 
of interfering in the election of the popes, and held them, to a certain 
degree, in subordination. But the exertions of Hildebrand effectually 
altered all these relations, and brought the church into the position of 
supremacy which she occupied for so many subsequent centuries. 

The Eastern Schism, which occurred about this period, appears, from 
Dr. Alzog’s account, to have been in reality the result of the assump- 
tions of Bardas and Basil of Macedonia, afterward emperor. These 
rulers were the patrons of Photius, whom the former had introduced 
into the patriarchate in place of Ignatius, the actual incumbent whose 
rights were advocated by the then pope. Photius retaliated by reviv- 
ing all the questions that had arisen between the two churches. By 
this means the ill-feeling already existing was stimulated. The council 
held to decide the points at issue—the principal one of which was the 
Filioque—made a decision which was repudiated by the Western church 
as having been obtained by fraud. It was, however, under Cerularius, 
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the successor of Photius, that the formal rupture appears to have taken 
place, when the papal legates (A. D. 1054) solemnly excommunicated 
the Greek patriarch, and the latter, in return, erased the pope’s name 
from the liturgy. (p. 464). 

The grandeur of the papacy culminated under Gregory VII.—Hilde- 
brand. This pontiff, in the struggle with the emperor, Henry IV., es- 
tablished the authority of the popes over the crowned heads themselves, 
even to the extent of absolving their subjects from their allegiance. The 
succumbing of Henry was a great triumph, not only to Gregory, but to 
the papacy itself, which was thenceforth reckoned supreme in Christen- 
dom. 

The decline of the papal supremacy is considered by Dr. Alzog to 
have originated with the pontificate of Boniface VIII. The existence 
of three contemporaneous claimants to the papal dignity, whose rights 
the Council of Constance was called to adjudicate, is sufficient evidence 
of this. The latter portionof the present volume is devoted to this 
period, and shows the influences, then existing, which paved the way 
for the Reformation, or, as it is here called, the Western Schism. 

We have refrained from ail comment on the theological portion of 
this work. We would add, however, that, in the record which it pre- 
sents of the religious life of the middle ages, the various controversies, 
religious and otherwise, and the state of literature, science, and public 
morals, in the different epochs of the church’s history, we find a mine 
of valuable information which will be of great service, not only to the 
theologian, but to the ordinary scholar. 

It is but justice to the American translators to say that they have 
done their part most creditably—evincing, without ostentation and 
without prejudice to their orthodoxy, au order of scholarship and a 


liberality of sentiment which are not often found combined in our age 
and country. 


A History of English Dramatic Literature to the Death of Queen Anne. By Apo.pHus 
Wittiam Warp, M. A., Fellowof St. Peter’s College, Cambridge. London 
and New York: Macmillan & Co. 1875. 


Tue gentlemen, whose imprint is on this book, proclaim themselves 
everywhere as ‘‘ Publishers to the University of Oxford.” From this 
it might, at least, be inferred that they are discriminating in their selec- 
tions, since it is beyond question that Oxford is one of the noblest seats 
of learning in the world. But, we regret to say that no such inference 
would be justified by the facts. 

In England, it is well understood what it is to be under great 
‘‘ patronage.” There are, at least, a dozen tailors, and quite as many 
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shoemakers, who announce to the world that they are thus honored by 
the Prince of Wales, or some other member of the royal family, although 
they have never made a garment, a shoe, or a boot, for any nobler or 
more royal personage than an alderman ora fishmonger. A similar course 
is pursued by sundry milliners, mantua-makers, etc., who announce to 
‘*all whom it may concern,” that they furnish various garments to ‘‘ Her 
most Gracious Majesty,” including those not to be mentioned to profane 
ears, although the good queen may never have seen or heard of one of 
the persons so honored. 

We would not insinuate for a moment that the Messrs. Macmillan & 
Co. make a similar pretence in regard to the University of Oxford. 
Those gentlemen do, no doubt, publish many books from time to time 
for persons connected, in one way or another, with that institution; 
but, so far as we can depend on our observation and judgment, they 
are by no means the best books of the Oxford men—which bear that 
mprint—but, we are pained to say, in general, the worst. 

It is true that we may be mistaken in this, and that our mistake has 
arisen from the fact that, as the wine makers of France send us only 
their inferior wines, so do certain London book manufacturers send us 
only their inferior books. Be this as it may, it is but rarely that a 
duller, less interesting, or less instructive work than that now before 
us, emanates from any English literary institution. Yet it has already 
been highly praised by several of our newspapers, and by more than 
one of our semi-literary weeklies. True, Prof. Ward is not an Oxford, 
but a Cambridge man; but this hardly improves the case. It only serves 
to show that, like some of our own publishers, the Messrs. Macmillan 
& Co. think that whatever comes from a university must be something 
superior. . 

Our readers need not be assured that we have no prejudice against 
English publishers more than we have against English authors. None 
set a higher value than we on English literature—none have more faith 
in English culture and English intellect. It is precisely because we 
appreciate what English thinkers are capable of—especially those 
thinkers who may be said to fairly represent any of the great universi- 
ties—that we protest against the introduction, to the American public, 
of works like that now before us as fair specimens; we protest against 
charging American readers, for English chaff, the highest price of the 
best and most wholesome English wheat, together with much more than 
the legitimate import duty. 

We are quite aware that there are some who will think us entirely 
wrong in our estimate of Prof. Ward’s two volumes, for how could a 
Fellow in an English college write a tiresome or stupid book? But, 
for the satisfaction of such, we extract a sentence or two from a 
criticism on the same work in an English periodical. Thus, in closing 
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a very mild, though rather sarcastic and contemptuous critique on 
Prof. Ward's book, the critic of the Westminster Review says :— 

“ We have given what we consider a specimen of the author’s best style. He 
will pardon us if we express a hope that, when a second edition is called for, he 
will, ‘with no common love,’ reconsider his English style, and rigidly examine 
his proof; that he will not, for example, talk of taking stock of such and such 
plays, and will spare the efforts of mind necessary for the dissection of phrases, 
such as a still more emphatically unprecedented accuracy, or, a supposed superior 
literary taste,” ete. * 

Still, it is the work of the Fellow of a college, and the imprint 
it bears claims to be ‘‘ Oxonian,” for which reasons it ought to bring a 
high price in America, even in the ‘‘ hard times,” though it be con- 
sidered at home as scarcely marketable. 


EDUCATION, 


1. Language Primer. Beginners’ Lessons in Speaking and Writing English. By Wi- 
LIAM Swinton, A.M. 16mo, pp. 102. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
1875. 

2. Language Lessons. An Introductory Grammar and Composition for Intermediate and 
Grammar Classes. By Wrt11am Swinton, A.M. 16mo, pp. 176. Same 
publishers. 

8. School Composition: Being Advanced Language Lessons for Grammar Schools. By 
WritrramM Swinton, A.M. 16mo, pp. 157. Same publishers. 

4. A Progressive Grammar of the English Tongue. based on the Results of Modern 
Philology. By Professor Witiiam Swinton, A.M. 16mo, pp. 207. Same 
publishers. 


CaLirorniA, that prophet’s gourd of magic growth, the nurse of 
woolly horses and mammoth trees, the land of grand cajions and big 
bonanzas, has furnished the culminating evidence of her prolific powers 
in the production of a great university professor. This gentleman—— 
Swinton by name—having electrified the world with his performances as 
an historian and geographer, now appears in a fresh avatar, namely, that 
of a philologist. In our eastern regions, where Nature’s productions are 
of moderate dimensions, we failed to realize her rapid development in 
the south-west, and were at first little disposed to believe in the mam- 
moth trees, or even the woolly horse; and, in like manner, though not 
unfamiliar in our own State with lofty pretensions, we were not pre- 
pared to find it assuming proportions in that wondrous land, compared 
with which the mammoth trees shrink into insignificance. In plain 
language, we did not expect that the vast envelope of title-page en- 
closing the present series could contain a kernel so remarkably minute, 


* Westminster Review, for January, 1876. Art., ‘Contemporary Literature.” 
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that we are only reminded of the fabled apples of the Dead Sea, which, 
when their fine shell is opened, reveal a mere handful of ashes. The 
term, ‘‘ Language Series,” would appear to suggest something of a 
philosophical character; some study of the science of language gener- 
ally; perhaps a comparative analysis of the leading languages and 
their families. Something of this nature we might reasonably have ex- 
pected; at all events, something better than a few elementary volumes, 
to which it would be a compliment to apgly the term primer, and 
devoted exclusively to the rudiments of our own tongue. We say 
our own tongue advisediy; for the grammar, and even the language 
these works claim to impart, is much more characteristically American 
than English—American as it may be spoken in California and the 
cruder regions of the West, but scarcely such as is used in advanced 
and cultivated communities even on this side of the water. For in- 
stance, we are inclined to doubt whether many eastern Americans, 
professurs or amateurs, are familiar with the use of ‘‘hoven’’ as the 
past ‘participle of ‘‘heave.” Yet, this is seriously given in what is 
supposed to be the culminating volume of the series, the ‘* Progressive 
Grammar (p. 63). Of this grammar we may add that it is any thing 
but progressive, for the different departments are so jumbled together 
that the author, in the earlier lessons of the work, is obliged continually 
to refer to subsequent passages to render his instruction intelligible. 

The first volume of this wonderful series we should presume to be 
intended rather for the nursery than the school-room, as its princi- 
pal function appears to be to teach children to talk, or, at least, to call 
things by their names. It certainly seems more like nursery play than 
school instruction when the teacher commences by ‘holding up” 
different’articles, and inquiring, ‘‘ What is this?” ‘*abook;” ‘‘this?” 
‘*a pencil;” ‘*this?’’ ‘‘an orange;” *‘this?” ‘‘a bell” (p. 1); and, 
at a later stage, proceeds to say, ‘‘ write a sentence about wolves,” 
‘wolves howl” (p. 3). The professor, however, cannot altogether 
claim the merit of inventing the system of play-teaching. We have 
seen something very like it in Mrs. Barbauld’s lessons, which were com- 
posed for the nursery training of our grandparents. 

These play-volumes—for the second, like the first, is little more—are 
not, however, likely to do much harm, and, if they amuse children, 
may, perhaps, in that way, effect some good. It is when we come to 
the volumes which profess really to teach, and which are evidently in- 
tended for children old enough to learn, that we perceive the really mis- 
chievous tendency of the series; for instance, its definitions—so-called— 
which have the distinguishing quality of imparting no idea whatever. 
Witness the following from the ‘* Progressive Grammar: ” 

‘Nouns name things; pronouns stand for nouns; adjectives describe or limit 
things; verbs make statements ; adverbs describe actions and qualities ; preposi- 
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tions link nouns and pronouns to other words; conjunctions connect words and 
statements ; interjections express sudden feeling.”—p. 9. 


A young pupil, without previous knowledge on the subject, would 
find it difficult to form any idea from these definitions of the real mean- 
ing of any of these terms. Nor would he be materially aided by the 


**extended definitions” which follow, and of which we subjoin a speci- 
men: 


‘“*A pronoun is a word that expresses a thing (sic), not by its own name, but by 
a reference to something else.”—p. 10. 


It may be fortunate for the pupil that, at the conclusiun of these two 
series of definitions, the author has, by way of contrast, subjoined the 
original definitions of Lindley Murray, which do convey some ideas, 
and may supply the deficiencies of his own productions. 

As this work proceeds, the confusion of ideas increases; in this 
respect, in fact, the work is undoubtedly progressive. For instance, the 
words ‘‘ this,” ‘* that,” ‘‘ either and neither,” ‘‘one and other,” ‘‘ all,” 
‘** both,” ** many,” ‘‘ few,” ‘‘former and latter,” and the impersonals 
“it” and ‘these,” are styled ‘demonstrative pronouns” (p. 11); @ 
little later they, or most of them, are introduced afresh as ‘* demon- 
strative adjectives” (p. 18). We may remark, by the way, that the 
article is included, by Mr. Swinton, among the adjectives (p. 15). 

On the subject of inflection, we are treated to some remarkable 
pieces of information. The pupil is advised that he may, with pro- 
priety, say either ** the Miss Browns,” or ‘‘the Misses Brown,” or even 
**the Misses Browns” (p. 82). ‘*Songstress” is denounced as redun- 
dant, containing both the Saxon feminine inflection ster, and the 
French ess (p. 38). The professor appears to forget that songster has 
a masculine signification. Former grammarians are ridiculed for their 
absurdity in considering the possessive ’s as a contraction of his, i. ¢., 
John, his book (p. 35), notwithstanding the undeniable fact that this 
is the invariable form of the possessive among the earlier English 
writers. 

The pupil is very properly cautioned not to say them for those (p. 
106). But the caution would really seem not superfluous when we find 
him gravely advised to use such expressions as ‘‘I or he am in the 
wrong” (p. 82); ‘‘his pavillion were dark water and thick clouds” 
(p. 83); ‘*two and three is five” (p. 80); ‘‘every boy and girl has 
learned /is lesson” (p. 94). 

It will be seen that Professor Swinton has not been more fortunate 
in his philological efforts than in the walks of geography and history. 
It is to be regretted that he has chosen this particular department for 
his latest demonstrations, for, of all erroneous impressions acquired in 
youth, those connected with grammar are the most difficult to eradicate ; 
and a writer who undertakes to issue books of so-called instruction in 
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this branch of study, without having himself obtained a thorough 
mastery of the subject, may effect an incalculable amount of mischief. 
How far this language-series may be suited for the average Californian, 
we will not presume to say. But we must, in the interest of our own 
youth, protest against tle introduction of works, whose sole recommen- 
dation is a flaming title-page, into our schools, whose object is, or 
should be, to impart not Californian nor even American dialects, but 
the pure English which we have derived from our ancestors, and which 
it should be our especial object to preserve unadulterated. 


Illustrated School History of the World from the Earliest Ages to the Present 
Time, accompanied by Numerous Maps and Engravings. By J. D. 


Quackenspos, A.M., M.D. 12mo, pp. 472. New York: D. Apple- 
ton & Co. 1876. 


Tue futility of attempting toimpart a thorough knowledge of a sub- 
ject so extensive as the history of the world in a single small volume 
would, we should think, be too evident to require remark; still, as we 
find every year our school libraries flooded with works like the present, 
whose object uppears to be to lighten the labors of the teacher, by com- 
pressing into one course the different historical studies which, to be pur- 
sued with any benetit to the scholar, should be undertaken separately, 
it becomes the duty of the critic to call attention to the fact. Of course, 
where the histories of all nations and kingdoms are huddled together in 
a limited space, the merest smattering of each is the utmost that the 
learner can be expected to obtain. In short, such a work can itself con- 
tain nothing beyond a bald statement of a few of the most prominent 
facts in the history of each nation; while the practical effect on the 
mind of the young pupil, unless he be of exceptional intelligence, is to 
confuse his ideas on the subject, besides crowding more naked facts at 
once into his memory than can be permanently retained. The teachers 
who avail themselves of this system, would do well to remember the 
maxim of sage old Fuller: ‘‘ Memory is like a purse which, if it be so 
full that it cannot shut, all will drop out.” 

The present history is not, in general, worse than others of its class. 
We wish that we could add that it is better; but, where the fundamental 
principle of a work is wrong, little can be looked for in the execution. 
The author commences with the creation of the world, in which he 
gravely informs us that the ocean was condensed from the atmosphere 
(p. 4), and then proceeds with an account of the fall of man, the 
deluge, the dispersion and the history of the patriarchs, which, 
considering how limited an amount of space is allowed for the entire 
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history of the world, might as well have been left for the pupil to 
gather from his scriptural studies. 

To convey a clear idea of the primitive condition of the world, our 
compiler introduees on page 4 what he calls an ‘‘ideal pre-historic 
landscape,” in which the principal figures are two remarkable birds, 
whose conformation would puzzle a naturalist, but whose appearance 
would indicate considerable confusion in the author’s mind between 
the plesiosaurus and the pterodactyl. The illustrations, we might add, 
are all of the rudest character, and would appear to have been inserted 
mainly for the pupil’s entertainment, since they do not, in general, 
impart any instruction, as might have been done by presenting speci- 
mens of the architecture, costumes, and other distinctive features of 
the nations of which it treats. 

But what particular advantage the student is to derive from pictures 
of Rebecca at the Well, or Queen Elizabeth knighting Sir Francis 
Drake, it is difficult to divine. It is not surprising that a history, put 
together in this manner, should present a sort of jumble, into which 
erroneous statements will inevitably creep, such as the derivation of 
the Tartars from Japhet (p. 15), and the assertion that fans were almost 
unknown in the time of Queen Elizabeth (p. 349); an assertion, by the 
way, which the most superficial acquaintance with Shakespeare is 
sufficient to disprove. But, in a work where so many important facts 
are necessarily omitted from want of space, we must protest against 
the admission of so many mere legends, of which: the truth has never 
been established, and which, even if true, are of comparatively little 
consequence. The miraculous appearance which converted Constan- 
tine to Christianity might be of sufficient importance to mention, had 
its truth been established, which it has not; but the poisoning of Fair 
Rosamond at Woodstock (p. 204), and the stories that ‘‘ Wenceslaus 
roasted his cook alive for having badly prepared a fowl” (p. 238), and 
that ‘‘ Louis XI. quaffed the blood of infants for the purpose of renew- 
ing his exhausted frame” (p. 253), are idle tales, for the insertion of 
which there is no excuse. We regret that this system, of ‘* history 
made easy” (for the teacher, not for the pupil), should be still gaining 
ground; and we can foresee little prospect of intellectual development 
for the pupils in schools where such a course is pursued. 
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APPENDIX—INSURANCE: GOOD, BAD, AND INDIFFERENT. 


1. Annual Reports ; Annual Statements ; Annual Mis-statements of Insurance Companies. 


2. Letters from Policy-holders and others interested in Insurance, containing Oriticisms, 


Vindications, Tributes of Gratitude, etc. 


Wirt the last six months we have received not fewer than five 
hundred letters from ladies and gentlemen, residing in almost as many 
towns, villages, and cities in the United States, who are interested 
in life insurance in one way or another. About two-thirds of the 
writers are policy-holders in several companies of whose habits and 
general characters we give our impressions in these pages from time 
to time. The remainder are persons who have long been intending to 
have their lives insured, but have hesitated and procrastinated for various 
reasons. 

Of the former there are two classes. Much the larger class—about 
three-fourths of the whole number—ask, father anxiously, whether, in 
our opinion, they should surrender their policies on the best terms they 
can make. The remaining one-fourth of the policy-holders do not 
write to ask any questions about life insurance; their object is to bear 
enthusiastic testimony in its favor, and to express their heart-felt 
gratitude to the companies which they say have treated them so nobly. 
Of the writers who have been intending to insure their lives, about half 
inquire whether, under all the circumstances, we think it would be safe 
for them to depend on life insurance as a means of providing for those 
dear to them after they shall have passed away, or whether there would 
not be less risk in making some other provision for their widows and 
orphans. The remainder of those, who have hitherto hesitated, only 
request to be told which of several good companies they mention, and 
which we have frequently mentioned as such, are the best. 

The intelligent reader will not need to be informed that, did we 
undertake to write a separate reply to each letter of so large a pile, 
we should not have time for much editorial criticism for some time. 
We have, however, answered several of those most anxious and most 
polite. The rest we will try to answer in the course of this discussion, 
and all interested may feel assured that we shall make no statement 
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carelessly or rashly, or under any influence less legitimate than a sense 
of duty, and a sincere regard for the public interest. But let us first 
snatch a few queries, comments, and observations, here and there, 
almost at random, from the pile before us, for not a few of them are 
interesting, quite a goodly number are instructive, and some of those, 
that may not be one or the other, are at least amusing. 

A considerable proportion of our insurance correspondents would 
have no objection to the publication of their names in connection with 
their queries, complaints, or criticisms, and most of those who express 
their gratitude to those companies that have fully done their duties 
toward them would be equally willing to have their names known in 


order that those intending to insure their lives might be able to profit 


from their experience. But as we cannot, in all cases, or even in the 
most important, publish the names, we think the fairest course is to 
omit all. For the sake of brevity—in order to avoid repetitions which 
would be otherwise indispensable—we will use the ordinary Arabic nu- 
merals to represent our correspondents. Nor can we observe any par- 
ticular system in doing so, but snatch the expressions as they occur to 
us in glaneing rapidly at the various epistles as they turn up. 

‘‘ What of Batterson’s company?” asks No. 1. ‘‘ Are his life poli- 
cies of as doubtful value as his accident policies?” No. 2 asks: ‘Can 
you tell why the Mutual Life has one dividend rate for the rich, and an- 
other for the poor?” The same querist remarks, in a postscript: ‘‘If 
the public knew Winston as several widows of my acquaintance do, the 
number of new policy-holders of the Mutual would take a much 
longer time than the present generation to complete the 100,000 which 
that very upright, conscientious, and pious gentleman announces to be 
the maximum of all he will accept!” No. 3 asks: ‘‘Is it the same 
John A. DeWitt who is president of a Sixth Avenue savings bank and 
president of the United States Life ? Is it De Witt, the quasi life-insurer, 
who proclaims to the world, in the newspapers, that not more than 
$2,000 will be received at his bank from any single depositor? If ‘so, 
how soon may we expect another Third Avenue Savings affair?” No. 
4 asks: ‘‘Is the Surgeon-in-Chief of the American Popular the same 
learned and high-minded gentleman who once stood so high in office 
under the rule of Tweed and Sweeny? If so, I cannot wonder at the 


miraculous ‘expectations of life’ which that enterprising company uses 
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as bird-lime to catch innocent daws.”’ No. 5 wishes very much to know 
‘*Has the Equitable Assurance Society really a pawnbroker’s depart- 
ment ? How many foreclosures did Hyde make during the year of grace. 
1875? Does the Equitable make as much by its foreclosure suits as it 
does by its suits with widows and orphans?” No. 6 writes: ‘‘I am be- 
tween two thoughts whether [ should surrender my policy in ————— or 
not. They have swindled so many that I have serious fears for my poor 
family; for [can make no other provision for them, and I am now close 
on seventy-three. For ten years I have paid much more to this com- 
pany than I felt able to pay; had I invested my money in any other 
way, my wife might not have been in any danger to-day of suffering in 
her old age.” From the same town, No. 7 writes as follows: ‘‘ Would 
that my brother-in-law had insured in any of the companies whose good 
deeds you described in your September number; for [ have since learned, 
from those who had experienced the goodness of two or three of them, 
how nobly they have behaved.”’ ‘‘ This iron-clad insurance,” writes No. 
8, ‘‘is a shameful business. The New York Life may well boast of its 
millions of assets, and of its marble palace; if the widows and the or- 
phans had their share, there would be no millions there; and if the 
‘ palace’ were in character, it would be draped in black, and scalded 
with the tears of women and children!” 

Turning over another bundle we take up an epistle from Philadel- 
phia, in which we read as follows: ‘‘ What of the Provident Life and 
Trust Company? Is a broad-brimmed hat a sufficient offset to a 
crooked bargain, still more crookedly violated ?”’ No. 10 asks somewhat 
impatiently: ‘* Will any one save the old Knickerbocker from its 


friends, before it dies of inanition, dysentery, or Bright's disease ? ” 


ays No, 11: ‘*f, too, have one of the blanket policies of the Globe 


i 


[utual; but, unfortunately, I did not get it in exchange for advertis- 
ing. I will not say how much it cost me while the dust was still in my 
eyes; but, if you know any one that would be likely to buy such a com- 
modity, I beg you will send him to me, and he may be sure of a 
bargain.” 

Some letters coming from farmers, mechanics, and other denizens of 
the rural districts, are much more idiomatic than grammatical; but the 
most learned, as well as the most ignorant, can easily understand what 


they mean. One, which we shall call No. 12, proceeds: ‘*‘ Them ’ere 
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fellows of the Metropolitan Life ought to get fits. I'd like to know if 
they ever pay anybody?” No. 13, evidently. a tailor, remarks: ‘I 
took the measure, many a day ago, of the Security Life. Do you know 
that this corporation takes more cabbage out of its policies than any 
other concern I know in the insurance line ¢ But why doesn’t it die in 
some reasonable time, like its step-brother, the Security Fire?” No, 
14 is another from the Quaker city. After some introductory remarks, 
it proceeds: ‘‘ Alas! for the name of William Penn! No other name is 
so much abused at the present day, by those who pretend to honor it, 
‘except that of Washington or Franklin. If any of your readers doubt 
this, let them turn their attention to the Penn Mutual and its worthy 
president.” 

But space and time fail us. We find that, no matter how brief we 
are in our extracts, we could fill our whole article with complaints and 
sarcasms, did we allow one-fourth of our indignant insurance cor- 
respondents have their say. At all events, we are unwilling to pro- 
ceed any further in this direction for the present. We have considerable 
faith in the use of the lancet; and there are several of the acids—espe- 


cially the nitric and sulphuric—in whose curative properties we have 


great confidénce. But the actual cautery we permit ourselves to 


have recourse to only in extreme cases, and when the patient is so dear 
to us that we prefer the pain of seeing him suffer even intense agony 
rather than let him die for want of proper treatment. 

We think it wiil not seem at all strange that, having assorted our 
letters, we find our smallest pile to be that which consists of those 
which express the gratitude of their authors, and prove, both by precept 
and example, the real beneficence of life insurance, properly so-called, 
There are different reasons for the comparative smallness of our present 
bundle; but one or two will be sufficient for our present purpose. For fif- 
teen years we have maintained in these pages that, for every one really 
good company, there are, at least, a dozen which are bad or indifferent. 
We have also maintained that it is by no means the best companies which 
always boast the largest piles of money—especially have we maintained 
that it is not the best companies that make most display or most noise. 
Nor do we fear any contradiction in asserting to-day that the companies 
that do most good are those that make least noise—those who indulge 


in no clap-trap. It is this class, and not the braggarts, whose checks 
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are always sure to the widows or orphans who are entitled to them. 
Add to this the fact that man is not so prone to express his gratitude 
toward those who treat him honorably and well as he is to vent his in- 
dignation against those who treat him dishonorably and ill, and then it 
will seem perfectly natural that our pile of gratitude is but tiny in its 
dimensions. But itis not the less eloquent, or the less instructive, on this 
account. As the nature of woman is more enthusiastic, as well as more 
confiding, than that of man, so is the former more grateful than the lat- 
ter. Accordingly, the majority of the letters in the small pile come 
from the gentler sex. 

Commencing again at unity, No. 1 writes from Richmond, Va., 
as follows: ‘‘I have good reason to congratulate myself and my 
children, as well as to feel forever grateful to the New England 
Life Insurance Company, whose chief office is at Boston, but whose 
good deeds are known and appreciated in every community of any ex- 
tent that I ormy daughters know. Everybody here knows what ‘iron- 
clad insurance’ means; many have been made to feel its cruel bitterness. 
My husband was confined to his bed for five months before his death ; 
his greatest anxiety during this period was that he saw widow after 
widow instituting suits in vain against insurance companies. Several 
lost, by law, whatever they had left; and to this day they have not 
got one penny from the insurance companies. But, when my husband 
died, I had not to wait one week after the time specified in the policy, 
when I received the check of the great and good New England Company 
for $8,000. Myself and my children felt that scarcely a greater boon 
could have been brought us by an angel from heaven. Do not blame 
me, then, if I think there is something really divine in genuine life in- 
surance.” 

On a closer examination, we find two or three letters in the small 
pile which belong to one of the larger. We will call that No. 2, which 
runs thus: ‘* The Connecticut Mutual used to be a very good company 
in its younger days.” It was this remark that led us to conclude that 
the writer belongs to the grateful glass; but a little further on we find 
the following: ‘‘ The company is now distinguished more for its cunning 
and quibbling than for any other quality. Some time ago it claimed to 
be the representative company of New England; but lately it has dealt 
so largely in wooden nutmegs that it can hardly pretend to have any 
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such claim in the future, although it has as hard a cheek as any concern 
I know.” 

Writing from Cincinnati, No. 3 proceeds thus: ‘‘ The name of the 
Manhattan Life deserves to be inscribed in letters of gold on every 
banner dedicated to the Goddess of Insurance, for I hold that there 
should be such a goddess, if there is not. My story, in illustration of 
the fact, is but brief. In his latter days, my husband insured his life 


in three companies; in the , the , and the Manhattan. 





First, I applied, in due time, to each of the two former, but each had 
excuses and quibbles. Not a penny would either give; not a penny to 
this day, although I have sued both inturn. This, I know, did not 
seem as if there was, or ought to be, a goddess of Insurance. But my 
husband was warned, when it was too late, against the companies 
mentioned. Henceit was that he insured in the Manhattan. However, he 
kept paying in to the other two, while often hardly able to do so, until 
his death; not thinking it possible that they would cheat his family of 
all. I cannot mention the filthy, base charges they made, in turn, against 
my husband’s character, for the purpose of evading payment. With 
this experience in the two first instances, I need hardly say that it was 


with a heavy heart, and the most painful misgivings, I applied, last of 


all, to the Manhattan. But to my unspeakable joy—though a joy 


accompanied with a flood of tears—in ten days from that upon which 
my application was made, and the necessary certificates were furnished, 
I had the Manhattan’s check for $10,000. This is what I call true life 
insurance; the other kind I shall ever denounce as nothing better than 
downright swindling.” 

Another stray missive turns up here: ‘Is Jay Cooke’s company 
(the National of the United States) not dead yet?” pathetically 
inquires No. 4. ‘‘Poor Cortright,” the same writer continues, ‘‘ has 
had his resignation accepted at last. Naturalists tell us that rats desert 
the sinking ship. I deny, however, that Cortright isa rat. Allow me 
to give some proof of my faith in certain qualities of his by recom- 
mending him to the Hon. John Morrisey as manager-in-chief of bis 
faro-bank.” 

No. 5 we find is rightly classified. After some preliminary remarks, 
it proceeds thus: ‘‘ Neither New York, nor Boston, nor any other city, 
can boast a company that does more to vindicate life insurance than the 
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Mutual Benefit, of New Jersey. For my own part, Il am deeply grate- 
ful to its honest and honorable officers; and my five children invoke 
hearty blessings on them daily. My husband was twice unable to pay 
his annual premium. He had not paid the last one before his death; it 
had utterly failed him to doso. Judging from the cases of so many 
who had to do with other companies, we had, therefore, little hope. 
More than one eminent lawyer told us that we could not recover; but, to 
our joyful surprise, we have been paid $9,500 by the Mutual Benefit, 
within $500 of the whole amount of the policy.” 

We find yet another letter in the wrong bundle. Happening to cast 
our eye on the following exclamation, in Nd. 6: ‘* Alas! for poor Gris- 
wold of the Hartford Life and Annuity; all that was mortal of him has 
passed away!’’ we took it for granted that the writer was deeply 
moved; but now, when we come to examine the letter more closely, we 
are rather shocked to find such supplementary ‘‘ exclamations ” as the fol- 
lowing: ** Would that he had always stuck to the dry-goods business! 
In measuring calico and tape he might have made mistakes sometimes; 
but his insurance mistakes, to use the most charitable term, are things 
that ought to lie heavy on him now; or, if not on him, at least on the 
ghost of the company which he so sadly mismanaged.” 

No. 6 comes from Wilmington, Del., and proceeds as follows: ‘* My 
brother had his life insured in a New York company, a Hartford com- 


pany, anda Philadelphia company. Having died six months ago, his 





widow applied, in due time, to the —— Life, the —— Life, and the 
American Life. Each of the two former claimed that the policy was 
null and void—one on the ground that the questions in regard to age, 
condition of health, etc., had not been correctly answered; the other, 
on the ground that my brother had become intemperate, and by that 
means hastened his own death of several years. The last applied to 
was the American Life, of Philadelphia. It is as well to admit 
that certain rumors in circulation, in Wilmington and elsewhere, 
in regard to the dealings of the Penn Mutual and Provident Life and Trust 
with their policy-holders had caused a general prejudice in our neigh- 
borhood against Philadelphia companies; but the result proved that, in 
this case at least, no prejudice could have been more unjust; for only 
five days had intervened from the time the proper documents were sent 


to the American, duly authenticated, when an agent of the company 
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called on my sister, at her residence, with a certified check for the full 
amount of the policy.” 2 

We omit the names of the companies that refused to pay, because 
we cannot undertake to vouch for the facts; we may remark, however, 
that they are companies whose performances have often been de- 
nounced in this journal; moreover, they are among the companies de- 
nounced in several of the letters quoted above. 

The letter relating to the New York Continental Life, which we call 
No. 7, is the last in the small bundle from which we can quote on the 
present occasion. It comes from Louisville, Ky. After some sharp 
strictures on certain other New York companies, the writer continues: 
**T never again will have much faith in those companies which, while 
they pretend to count their assets by tens of millions, and make wind 
instruments, big drums, ete., of their marble or granite palaces, and are 
constantly in court—resisting the just claims of widows and orphans. 
I had heard so much about this vampire tribe that I had nearly lost 
faith in life insurance altogether. Accordingly, it was only with the 
most gloomy forebodings that I applied to the Continental just three 
months ago; although I had never heard any thing to its disadvantage, 
but not a little in its favor. Those of my neighbors, who had experi- 
ence of the vulture species, had told me that I might expect to hear 
all sorts of charges against the mode of life of my husband; that I might 
be prepared to see him accused of making all sorts of false statements 
for the purpose of defrauding the company. But, for once in my life, 
I was fortunate. My husband rarely erred in his judgment. The event 
shows that his implicit faith in the Continental was well founded; for, 
to its honor may it be mentioned, I have fot had the slightest trouble 
in getting its certified check for $10,000, the full amount of the 
policy.” 

The reader must not suppose that we have quoted either ex- 
pressions of indignation or of gratitude at random. We have quoted 
nothing relative to any company which did not seem to accord with 
our own knowledge of that company. Ina word, we have not printed 
one sentence as the dictum of a correspondent which we would 
not use ourselves, though, in general, perhaps, in another form. We 


have, therefore, but little te add on life insurance in this article, and 


that little will be almost exclusively favorable. In other words, we 
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will add no further criticisms than those which necessarily result from a 
comparison or two. Unhappily for themselves, three-fourtis of those 
who insure their lives do not scrutinize the large array of numerals made 
by certain companies—they find large numbers of millions set down in 
handsome periods, and recall the adage that ‘figures cannot lie.” 
There are but few who take the trouble of even comparing a company’s 
assets with its liabilities on its own showing; still fewer who compare 
its total annual receipts with its total expenses. 

Turning to the official statement of the Manhattan Life, we find that 
it presents the large excess of $120 assets for every $100 liabilities; that, 
even during 1875, its receipts were considerably more than its expendi- 
tures—the difference between $2,327,486.05, and $1,620,991.66; that 
its assets increased during the same year from nine and a half millions 
to a little more than ten millions ($10,009,943.34); and that it has a 
surplus over all liabilities of more than a million and a half ($1,600,000). 
This is a handsome reserve fand for a company which has paid six 
millions to widows and orphans, and four and a half millions, return 
premiums, to its policy-holders; a company that has never disputed a 
just claim —never put a rightful claimant to the needless expense of 
one dollar. 

The next annual statement we happen to take up isthat of the Conti- 
nental Life; not the Continental of Hartford, but a very different insti- 
tution. There is not one of our New York life companies that does 
more good in proportion to its age and its pretensions than the Conti- 
nental—not one whose oflicers are more faithful or more honorable than 
those of that energetic, vigorous company. The record of the Conti- 
nental for 1875 exhibits a large excess on the right side of the ledger; 
- its total receipts having amounted to more than two and a half millions 
($2,564,530.07), while its expenditures amounted to less than a million 
and a half ($1,446,023.92). Accordingly, its policy-holders have the 
satisfaction of seeing that it hasa reserve fund to meet contingencies 
of nearly a million ($756,544. 26). 

If there be any policy-holders who cannot appreciate the importance of 
receiving more money than is paid out, let them turn to the statements 
of some of those companies that are forced to admit the opposite state 
of things, even after counting all sorts of matters, real or imaginary, 


that can, with the slightest semblance of plausibility, be called ‘‘ assets.” 
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Take, for instance, the ill-fated old Knickerbocker, in whose ‘“‘ state- 
ment ” appear the following sad figures: 


Total income $1,847,508 78 
Total expemdibares. ......ccccccccccvecccescece ee 1,895,873 14 


How long the Knickerbocker can endure at this rate is a problem 
which we have not the heart to solve. Suffice it to say, that its direct- 
ors—not its managers—seem too much like the famous Kilkenny cats. 

The reader will remember our letter from Wilmington, Del., com- 
mending the good deeds of the American Life, of Philadelphia. In 
examining its last annual statement we find figures and facts which en- 
tirely accord with that letter, as well as with the company’s general 
character as known for years to our readers. Thus we find that, during 
the past year, the company paid death-claims and endowments to the 
amount of over half a million ($540,308.02). It received in premiums 


nearly a million ($913,247.69), together with nearly three hundred thou- 


sand in rents and interest on its investments. At the same time, its 
policy-holders received $234,406.20 as returned premiums and dividends, 
After all these deductions, there remains a surplus fund which, includ- 
ing capital stock, amounts to nearly $800,000. It will be admitted that, 


for a company with such modest pretensions as the American, these 
various figures constitute an excellent record. 

The Mutual Benefit, of New Jersey, never presented its policy-hold- 
ers, or the public, a Report that did it more credit than that now before : 
us, giving the results of its thirty-first year of energetic, good work, 
Its receipts during the year, including premiums and interest, amounted 
to nearly seven millions ($6,751,937). It paid in death-claims nearly 
two millions; and, in matured endowments, $122,000. Still it has a 
surplus fund, for its policy-holders, of nearly two and a half millions, 
while its assets amount to over thirty-one millions. 

The Mutual Benefit, like the New England Mutual—a company 
which it resembles in more than one of its exemplary habits and 
sterling qualities — issues an elaborate, able Report, in pamphlet form, 
annually, in which it discusses all the salient points of life insurance, 
giving particular attention to the present condition and future pros- 
pects of the insurance world. For many years we have been in the 
habit of carefully perusing the annual discussions of the presidents of 


these two companies, and we can truly say, that in no essays of equal 
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length, have we found more enlightened views, or views better calcu- 
lated to impress any intelligent, unprejudiced mind with the real 
beneficence of life insurance. Accordingly, we always like to quote, 
more or less, from each report. On the present occasion, we can only 
extract a brief fragment from each. The following passage, from 
President Grover’s Report, will commend itself to every reader: 

“To acquire and maintain the confidence of an intelligent public, the same 
principles and practices are essential in conducting the business of trust associa- 
tions like Mutual Life Companies as in that of private individuals. As there is no 
good reason why both should not be governed by the same rules of action, so it is 
certain that the intelligent and prudent minds, by whom a correct, public senti- 
ment is formed, do subject them to the same practical tests. 

**Truthfulness and honesty in statement, prudence and economy in expenditure , 
kindness and justice in intercourse with others, industry and perseverance in 
pursuit of laudable objects, are as necessary in associated, as in individual enter- 
prise, and will as surely succeed in one as in the other.” * 

Not one of the companies whose good deeds have been referred to in 
this article, either by our correspondents or ourselves, has the least 
need to be commended to any intelligent person acquainted with its 
character; and there is no company in the world of which this may be 
more emphatically said than of that to which we now turn our attention 
for a moment. But rarely, if ever, is what is best the most widely 
known; generally the reverse. Were it otherwise, our country would 
. be in a different condition to-day from what it is. Especially would the 
public faith in life insurance be different. Four-fifths of those who in- 
sure their lives give their money to those who make a great display and 
a .oud noise; they give it, in fact, to those who give least of it back— 
nay, to those who never give any back which they think they can’ keep 
by means of courts and lawyers. We need not repeat here the names of 
those companies which are always in court; it is much more agreeable 
to us to present a contrast. We open the Thirty-second Anaual Re- 
port of the directors of the New England Mutual Life, and the first 
paragraph that meets our eye is the following: 

** The company has not, at the close of 1875, a single suit outstanding by or 
against it. There are one or two cases in dispute which it is hoped will be ami- 


eably arranged.”—(p. 6.) 


* Thirty-first Annual Report of the President, to the Board of Directors. 
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If the remark we have italicized does not deserve to be printed in 
golden letters, and reproduced in a thousand forms, no remark ever 
uttered by a corporation did. But to the source whence it comes it is 
no novelty; nor is it any novelty to those in the habit of reading these 
pages. We have always sincerely felt that we did the public a service 
in showing that this company would scorn to take any advantage, 
either of its policy-holders, or of those on whose houses or property it 
lends money by way of investing a portion of its surplus funds.* But, 
far from making any parade of doing what is creditable, the New 
England Mutual claims nothing more than to do its duty. In illustra- 
tion of this, we extract another passage: 


‘* By the laws of Massachusetts, it is required that every company transacting 
the business of life insurance within its limits shall, at all times, possess a capi- 
tal, or accumulated fund, sufficient to provide for death-claims as they may 
mature. The basis upon which such fund is established, is a well recognized law 
of mortality with the assumption of a moderate rate of interest. At the close of 
the year 1875, this fund, after estimating for certain contingencies, amounts to 
$13,321,654.70, the market value of which is $294,106.62 more than the cost upon 
the company’s books. The amount over and above this reserved fund is surplus, 
$567,000, to be returned to the members of the company in proportion as each 
member has contributed to it.” 


It is no obscure or doubtful principle in political economy that 


the public has an interest in the success and prosperity of a life com- 


* It is but justice to some of our New York companies to say that the good old 
Manhattan is not the only one that scorns to take any advantage of its mortgagers ; 
in other words, it is not the only one that engages in no ‘oreclosure suits as long 
as it can possibly avoid doing so consistently with the interests of its policy- 
holders. Nor is the Continental Life the only company that emulates the 
good example of the Manhattan in this respect. The North America, under the 
management of the officers of the Universal Life, pursues a course toward its 
mortgagers which is equally commendable. Cases have been brought to our notice 
that present the officers of this compnny in a very favorable light. There are but 
few private individuals who are willing to take payment for their mortgages in 
instalments, according as the mortgagers find it convenient to pay them, more or 
less. isut not only does the North America pursue this ‘live and let live ” course 
toward its mortgagers; but from the day the instalment is offered it remits the 
interest on that amount, even though it should be a month or more before the 
proper official papers arrive from Albany to enable it to receive the cash. Conduct 
like this can be fully appreciated only by those who are aware of the vulture-like 
avidity with which certain of our companies pounce on their mortgagers with 
foreclosure suits just when they know they are least prepared to meet them—that 
is, when they know they will have least difficulty in securing plunder by process of 
law. 
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pany which performs all its duties faithfully. We take pleasure, there- 
fore, in showing that, although the New England indulges in no un- 
seemly display, but despises clap-trap, its exemplary habits are not un- 
appreciated, or unrewarded : 

“Since the publication of the last annual report, the company has moved its 
quarters from No. 39 State Street, where it had been located the past eighteen 
years, to its present eligible situation in Post Office Square. The purchase of 
the land, and the erection of the building thereon, has created an investment of 
about a million of dollars. As two-thirds of the building has been leased, it is 
anticipated that the company will not only obtain ample accommodations for it- 
self, but realize a fair rate of interest upon the amount invested. 

**TIn concluding this report, the directors congratulate the members upon the 
excellent condition, pecuniary and otherwise, in which the company stands. With 
a membership of nearly 21,000, and a liability upon policies amounting to nearly 
$61,000,000, an ample reserved fund, and an annual income exceeding $3,000,000, 
it is safe to say that the future operations of the company will prove as advanta- 
geous as tlie past have been.” 

It is needless for us to add to the above any remarks in illustration 
of our views as to the present condition and future prospects of life in- 
surance in this country. We think we have shown that, even in the 
worst of times, the intelligent class of the American people sustain 
those companies or individuals that perform their duties honestly and 
faithfully; we think we have also shown that, although companies or 
individuals that pursue the opposite course may flourish for a time, 
sooner or later their day of retribution will come. 


We liave ample notes of the condition of fire and marine insurance ; 
but each department would require that we devote an article exclusively 
to itself. For the rottenness in one, as well as the other, is so rank and 
so widespread that the undeniable facts which illustrate it would seem 
utterly incredible apart from the circumstances which surround them, 
and the discussion of which would require much more time, labor, and 
space than we can now devote to them. Let those who think we ex- 
aggerate in this turn to the suit which is being tried at this moment in 
the Supreme Court of New York, and in which the Atlantic Mutual 


(Marine) figures, as it does, with its confessedly ship-scuttling witness. 
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charge of selfishness, 296—manufacture of 
lawyers, 297—lawyers vs. doctors, 298— 
experiments on life, 1+.—quackery assailed, 
299—half-finished goods, ib.—number of 
medical colleges, 300—of students, 1b.— 
illustrations, 300-302—European medical 
colleges, 302 ef seq.—comparisons. 303— 
experiences of other countries, 305-309— 
statistics, 309—clinical experiences, note, 
ib.—high prices, 310—charge for visit, 311 
—illustrations, note, ib.—esteemed physi- 
cians and surgeons, 313—effects of criti- 
cism, 314. 

Michigan as our Model University, article on, 
240-262—-value of criticism, 240—praise 
bestowed, z241—visit to Ann Arbor, tb.— 
surprise, ib.—promise of disagreeeble task, 
242—ludicrous scenes, ib.—honor to State 
of Michigan, 243—comparison, ib.—the 
University as it is, 244—the regents and 
their powers, ib.—duration of power, 245— 
President's Report, ib.—lofty pretensions, 
246—compilers of text-books, 247—modus 
operandi, ib.—Greek translating, 248—how 
done, ‘.—female students better transla- 
tors, 249—Latin class, ib.—how Latin is 
spoken at Michigan, t).—evidences of de- 
. fective system, 250—loss of time at Michi- 
gan, 25l—queer scenes, ib.—comparison 
with Fort Edward Institute, 252—with 
other institutions, 1).—female students, 
sorry grain, i).—newspaper library, 253— 
scrap from Xenophon, ib.—head of Michi- 
gan, 254—his modesty, *.—plan of, note, 
ib.—Angeéllic flight, 255—number of women 
at Michigan, ib.—fair lawyers, ib.—how 
students are received, 256—seeming cheap- 
ness, ‘b.—no dollars, no diploma, 257— 
physicians and surgeons, note, ib.--charges, 
25s—opinions of different gentlemen, note, 
258-260—regret for Dr. Haven, ib.—com- 
pared with present head, ib.—English of 
Dr. Angell, 260 ef seqg.—Michigan not cheap, 
but dear, 262. 


Newton, Rev. Dr., his ramblesin Bible Lands 
reviewed, 170 et seq. 


Opium Eating, an autobiographical sketch re- 
viewed, 188 et seq. 


Paper Money, Colonial, article on, 96-108— 
losses suffered by,96--earliest bills of credit, 
97--bills of credit destroyed, 98—evils of ex- 
pansion, ib.—New England currency, 99— 
burned, ib.—legal tender, 100—issues of 
paper money, 101—their effect, ib.—South 
Carolina currency, ib.—protest against 
credit bills, 102—New York colonial paper 


INDEX, 


Pre-Historic, 
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money, 1.—Rhode Island, 103—Massachu- 
setts, 104—North Carolina, 105—Pennsyl- 
vania, 106—Maryland, 1b.—smaller colo- 
nies, 107—Virginia, ib.—recapitulation, ib. 
—precious metals 108. 


Paris, Defence of, reviewed, 165 et seq. 


Parsees, marriage ceremonies of, 5—character 


of, 23. 


Percemont, la Tour de, reviewed, 373-377. 
Philosophy, history of, criticised, 377. 


Philosophers, our Sensational Present-day, 


article on, 76-96—multitude of, 76—pre- 
tended .discover es, 1b.—real, 77—discov- 
erers, ib.—effects of discussion, 78—quasi- 
new revelations, ib.—theories, 79—Greek 
systems, ib.—Heraclitus and Zeno, 80— 
Anaxagoras, 81—system of Epicurus, ib.— 
Empedocles and Democritus, 82—teachings 
of Socrates, ib.—influence of Socratic 
system, 83—Roman philosophers, 84— 
their respect for religion, ib.—French phi- 
losophers, 85—belief in God, ib.—excep- 
tions, 86—views of d Holbach, 87—Italian 
philosophers, 88—German %tb.—Kant and 
Fichte, 89—views of, ib., 90—Herder, 91— 
Biichner, 92—Liebig, 93—his atheism, 93— 
Priestly, 94—theory of mind, tb.—library 
destroyed, 95—need for memory, 97. 


Phenicians, the, and their Voyages, 123-134 


—earliest navigators, 124—mosaic geneal- 
ogies, ib.—mercantile avocations, 125—dis- 
coveries in Spain, 126—probable courses 
of navigators, 127—views of modern geog- 
raphers, ib.—colonies in Britain, 128—hn- 
man bones in Norwegian caves, 129—leg- 
ends, ib.—Charybdis, 130—commerce with 
northern latitudes, 131—Ophir and Tar- 
shish, 132—permanent colonies, 133—Car- 
thage, ib.—recent excavations, 134—per- 
fect representative, ib. 

our, Ancestors, article on, 
223-240—modern scientific deductions, 223 
—life in the universe, 224—changes under- 
gone by the earth, ib.—man’s appearance 
in Europe, 225—change of’ temperature, 
226—glacial period, ib.—effects of glaciers, 
227—earliest men, 228—conclusions of first 
explorers, 229—educational -bias, 230— 


unity in nature, 231--illustrations, 234~- 
human remains in quaternary strata, 235— 
Stone Age, ib.—flint instruments, 236—use 
of fire, 237—melting of glaciers, ib.—primi- 
tive weapons, 238-—cave-dwellers, 239— 
European continent, when inhabited, 240. 
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Quotations, Prose, Allibone’s, noticed, 178, 

_ 179. 

Railroad, Our, Monopolies and Monopolists, 
article on, 345 et seq.—humiliating fact, 345 
—utility of railroads, 346—demoralizing 
influence of monopolies, ib.—good men 
sometimes monopolists, 347—opposite 
class, ib.—Scott and Vanderbilt, 348 et seq. 
—founders of colleges and universities, ib 
—statues, 350, 351—exceptions, note, 351— 
European vs. American companies, 352, 
353—English railroads, 354—laws, 355— 
carrying of mails, 356—a contrast, note, 
357—French railroads, 358—contrivances 
of monopolists, 359—French railroad laws, 
360—allegations as to influences of Scott 
and Vanderbi't on State Legislatures, 361. 


Society and its Contradictions, article on, 26- 
36—general rule, 26—encroachments re- 
sisted, ib.—old systems obliterated, 27— 
factors of social eminence, ib.—modern 
society, its tendency, 28—positions, ib.— 
poor relatives disowned, 29—illustrative 
anecdote, ib.—caste and the golden calf, 30 
—money standard, ib.—edicts of society, 
31—penalties for violating, ib.—good re- 
sults, 32—unfairness of society toward its 
female members, 33—to families of crimi- 
nals, 34—minor inconsistencies, ib.— 
shams and deceits promoted, 35—conven- 
tional prejudices, 36—sarcasm and derision, 
ib. 


Struve the Elder, article on, 108-122—bio- 
graphical sketch, 109 et sey.—university de- 
gree, 110—pecuniary circumstances, ib.— 
studies astronomy, 11l—geodesy, 112— 
mistaken for a French spy, 113-.-attracts 
notice of Russian government, ib.—re- 
ceives an app intment, ‘b.—work in obser- 
vatory, 114—results, ib.—observatious at 
Dorpat, 115—double stars, ib.—publication 
of Catalogus, 116—other works, ib.—extinc- 
tion of light, 117—interview with Czar 
Nicholas and its results, 118—observations 
at Dorpat, 119—publications, 120—meeting 
of astronomers, 121—resignation of direc- 
torship, 122, 





Woman's Rights, a bachelor on, article on, 60- 
75—antiquity of a system and agitation 
against, 60—restrictions on woman, 61— 
views of Stuart Mill, ib.—power of men’s 
affeciion, 62—real mode of amelioration, 
ib.—status of woman in feudal times, 63— 
classes excluded from suffrage at present, 
#.—reluctance among both sexes, 64+ 
aversion of journalists to discuss woman's 
rights, 65—right of suffrage and taxation, 
66—avowed contentment of best women, 
67—dangers to be apprehended, 68 —class 
of men most favored by women, 69— 
women led by their affections, ib.—clerical 
influence, 70—mob influence, ib.—strect 
Arabs, 71—effect of an election on courtesy, 
ib.—restrictions to coarseness, 72— 
woman's disabilities and weakness, 73— 
intention of Nature, ib.—infirmities, 75. 


World, School, history of, criticised, 388. 


Zoroaster as a Legislator, etc., article on, 1-25 
—teachings of Buddha, 1—who was Zoro- 
aster? 2—quasi-biography, i6.—represented 
to be Ezra and Ezekiel, 3—the apostle of a 
new religion, ib.—how he found China, 4 
—other nations, ‘b.—his teachings, 5—per- 
sonal life, ib.—venerated, but little known, 
6—his teachings comprised in Zend-Avesta, 
ib.—his religious syste:n, 7—two divinities, 
ib.—cosmogony, 8—precepts, ib.—idea of 
punishment, 9—fire regarded as the uni- 
vereal principal, ‘b.—different kinds of, ib. 
—other elements, 10—Magi, ib.—magic of 
Zoroaster, 11—-divination, ib.—laws, 12— 
festivals, ib.—peculiar mode of capital pun- 
ishment, 13—uncleanness, ib.—priesthood 
and its ranks, ‘b.—revenue of priests, 14— 
prayers paid for, ib.—marriage compul- 
sory, 15—ceremonies, ih —polygamy and 
divorce, 17—rank and morals, ib.—truth 
and virtue, 18—civil and moral laws, 19— 
criminal code, 20—its apparent severity, 
ib.—pecuniary expiation, 21—effects of con- 
quest, 22—remains of Zoroastrian religion, 
23—yeneral character of Zoroaster, 24—his 
wisdom and benevolence, ib.—his stand- 
ard of excellence, 25. 
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MLLES. CHARBONNIER’S 


FRENCH PROTESTANT 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 


— For —- 


YOUNG LADIES, 


NO. F6 EAST SSTH STREET, 


(Formerly 42 Avenue du Roule, Neuilly, Paris,) 


RE-OPENED SEPTEMBER 23. 


_—_<-—— — 


Although French is the language chiefly spoken in Miles. Charbon- 
nier’s School, and is thoroughly taught, no department receives more 


careful, assiduous attention than that of the 


 £nglish Branches, 


including English grammar, English composition, &c., which are under 


the charge of 


AMERICAN TEACHERS, 


whose qualifications are of the highest order. 





Address as above until the 1st of September, when Miles. Charbonnier 
will be in New York. 
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BORDENTOWN FEMALE COLLEGE. 


BORDENTOWN, N. J. 


Rev. WM. C. BOWEN, A. M., President. 


This Institution, established in 1853, has won and maintained a’reputation 
tor faithful instruction and judicious discipline. 

Its curriculum embraces full courses in Science, Ancient and Modern Lan- 
guages, and Vocal and Instrumental Music, 

The usual degrees are conferred upon the graduates of these courses. At 
the head of the Department of Music is a very able and exceedingly thorough 
professer, who spent several years in Germany, under the instruction of its 
greatest teachers. His skill and ability make his department very prominent, 
which is evidenced by the unusually large proportion of the students that take 
music. 

Excellent facilities in Elocution and Art are furnished, and careful attention 
is given to secure a proper understanding of all other branches of study 
pursued. 

Pencil-drawing, Klocation, and the elements of Vocal Music, are taught the 
entire school as a class, without extra charge. 

The college buildings stand in a beautiful grove, enclosed, that furnishes 
ample opportunity for recreation, upon the bank of the Delaware, seventy feet 
above the water. ‘lhe view is charming. On the opposite side of the river 
lies Penn’s Manor. Near by is the Park of the late Joseph Bonaparte. ‘lhese 
places and the country around are full of historic interest. 

The buildings are heated by hot-air furnaces, supplied with hydrant water, 
and the public rooms and halls lighted by gas. No extras except music, art, 
and a church sitting. 

Students atten the church their parents designate. 

For ease of access, for beauty of location, thoroughness of instruction, 
health, and comfort of the students, and care for religious culture, this institu- 
tion, it is believed, is not excelled. 

For further particulars, send for Catalogue. For reference, application may 
be made to the following members of the Board of Council : 

Hon. Mahlon Hutchinson, Pres., Bordentown, N. J. 

Jacob Messeroll, Sec’y and Treas., Trenton, 

Rev. John H. Brakeley, Ph. D., former Pres. of the Institution, Bordentown, N.J. 
Hon. Wm. A. Newell, Allentown. 

A. G. Richey, Esq., Trenton. 


Also to the following patrons : 


Hon. Wm. J. Sewell, Camden, N. J. 

E. C. Wadhams, Esq., Wilkesbarre, Pa. 

James Cassady, Esq., Camden, N. J. 

Ira G. Whitney, of the firm Whitney, Cook & Co., 312 Broadway, 
Benjamin Gregory, of the firm Gregory & Uo., Jersey City. 
E. L. Study, Pres. Blair County Banking Co., Tyrone, Pa. 
Rev. J. K. Warner, Jacksonville, Florida. 

Rev. T. Hempstead, Fairbury, Ill. 

Mr. Collingwood Rutherford, 1275 Broadway, N. Y. 

Mr. Francis Diament, Allowaystown, N. J. 

Amos Birdsall, Toms River, N. J. 

Jobn M. McClenahan, Port Deposit, Md. 

Capt. Daniel S. Mershon, Bordentown, N. J. 

Mrs. A. Patterson, Allegheny City, Pa. 

Joseph C. Sinnickson, Sassafras, Md. 

Anthony Schoder, 71 William St., N. Y. City. 

Lewis P. Thompson, Bordentown, N. J. 

Chester Woodford, Avon, Conn. 
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Maplewood Tnstitute for Young 


Ladies. 
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PITTSFIELD, MASS. 


REV. CHAS. V. SPEAR, Principal. 
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HUDSON 


Young Ladies’ Seuinary 


ELIZABETH PEAKE, })p,.,.: 
SOPHIA C. PEAKE, §/™ncipals. 








This Seminary, pleasantly situated in the 
village of Hudson, N. Y., has been in operation 
since 1848. The course of Instruction affords 
all that is required for a thorough and finished 
education. Particular attention to developing, 
strengthening, and directing the Physical, Men- 
tal, and Moral faculties of the pupils. 


Terms for Boarders. 


Board and Tuition, in all the English branches, Latin, French and German languages, 


a I BG ins 50d 008th 6 6rsnk ts etice cence menecicaciarsovuneemeinsened $300.00 
Wyse — Plane, por quarter tom Weeks .......cccccevscscccsccscccccesccssoccecoceusees 10.00 
Guitar, ‘* + Co rcerecegevcvcseees ccesceseoeesocecesccesesoes 10.00 

Harp, 6s WS sd Rk R SNES besderNENsseReettbeRinebzeniees 15.00 

Te OE IO ncaa cccsinc Sovecoecvcccncnenesaecoceesse- sovcsesesscece 2.00 
Drawing, Flower and Fruit Painting, each. ... ...........ccee cccccccccccccccccccces 5.00 
EE sc cinnbnedeebtade. b0eseretntesnbardewdsesteeibenetibubemes 6éees packs 10.00 


, RBFBRAN CES. 


Rev. THeoporr Bascock, D. D., Hudson. Henny A. DuBots, Esq., Greenport. 
Rev. I. H. Turrie, D. D., New York. Hon. Darrius Pecs, Hudson. 
Crrus Curtis, Esq. . Hon. Joun C. NeEwxrre, Hudson. 
Hon. Jos!IaAH SUTHERLAND, “ Caspar P. CoLiier, Esq., ‘“‘ 

Hon. CLauprus MOoNELL, " Peter 8. Wynkoop, Esq., 

Rev. E. S. Porter, D. D., Williamsburg. NicHoLas VEDDER, Esq., Utica. 
CuaRrueEs H. Storr, Esq., Stockport. 
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NATIONAL QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
EXTRACTS FROM LEADING JOURNALS. 


* * “It shows that if the Schoolmaster is not always abroad, the School 
Examiner is around; and the way he lifts the vail from educational shams is de- 
lightful. The fearlessness, honesty and penetration of this Review entitle it to a 
high place.”—-Christian Standard. 


‘*Tl (the editor) a mérité l’ estime de nos savans par d’importantes traveaux comme 
eritique sur la haute education, aussi bien que la littérature.” Independence Belge, 
Brussels. 


* * “The place which this Review holdsin current American literature is pecu- 
liarly its own, the editor bringing to its service not only a fine and fruitful scholarship, 
but an ardent and apparently irrepressible purpose of contesting the right of living 
‘shams’ to an existence. He does not hesitate to attack whatever seems, in his 
view, to fall below the standard of its pretense in any department of public interest, 
especially in that of education ; and the volumes of this Review bristle with thorns 
sharpened with an artistic as well as a dexterous hand. In the current issue Dr. 
Sears turns his critical pen against certain ‘ Institutes, Academies, and Seminaries 
on the Hudson,’ on which judgment is passed, favorably or unfavorably, in vigor- 
ous style.” * *—Boston Post. 


* * ‘There is a paper here upon ‘ Institutes, Academies, and Seminaries on 
the Hudson,’ which bears internal evidence of thorough truthfulness, and may be 
expected to ‘ flutter the Volscians’ on the banks of the North River. There ap- 
pears a reason for every statement of commendation or the reverse.”— Philadel- 
phia Press. 

‘The National Quarterly Review, of which Dr. Edward I. Sears is editor and 
chief contributor, is by far the best of all our American quarterlies, and is at least 
equal to any of the English. Brilliant, learned, and strictly impartial, it has from 
its very commencement waged ceaseless war against every species of bigotry and 
intolerance, fraud, corruption, and imposture.”— Philadelphia Inquirer. 

“It is conducted with rare ability, scholarship, and candor of literary criticism, 
It gives special attention, over and above the usual province of Reviews, to the ex- 
posure of too pretentious seminaries of learning and to discriminating notices of 
insurance companies. As to the latter, quite notably, the editor has shown much 
sagacity and foresight, in the course of the past few years, and underwriters can 
but find it profitable—though not always to all of them pleasant—to give at least 
this part of each number of the National Quarterly their careful attention.”—Cin- 
cinnati Gazette. 


“* Critical, fearless, and independent, this scholarly publication stands at the 
head of its class. Each number is prepared by the editor, Edward I. Sears, LL.D., 
with patient and eve» painstaking care.”— Boston Globe. 
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To Parents who desire to send their daughters 


away from home to complete their Education, 


THE 


ELMIRA 


MALE COLLEGE, 


At Elmira, N. Y.., 


Offers very superior advantages for a thorough, substantial, and 
elegant course of study, with the comforts and safeguards of a refined, pleasant 
home. 

Students have access to the highest class of public Concerts and Popular 
Lectures, and yet are free from the distractions and interruptions of gene- 
ral society. 

In MUSIC and ART instruction is given fully equal to that to be obtained 
in the larger cities. 

Graduates from Seminaries or High Schools may take Eclectic Studies in the 
higher classes, and those designing to spend no more than a limited time in Ele- 
mentary Studies may be admitted to the English Course. 

Students need not make application who are under 14 years of age. 

Whole Cost of Board, Tuition in regular studies, Furnishe | Room, Fuel, 
Light, and Plain Washing (one dozen per week), $165 for each half-yearly ses- 
sion. 


No Extras Except Music and Art. 
Class Exercises in Elocution, Singing, and Drawing. are without charge. 


Sessions begin September 8th and February 2d. 
Send for a Catalogue to the President, 


Rev. A. W. COWLES, D. D., 
ELMIRA, N. Y. 
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Locust Hill Seminary 
FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
YONKERS, N.Y. 


This institution is pleasantly situated on Locust Hill Avenue, Yonkers, N. Y., 
fifteen miles from New York City, on the Hudson River Railroad, and easy of 
access by numerous local and express trains. For beauty of location and scenery 
it will be sufficient to say the school is situated in the pleasantest part of one of the 
finest cities on the Hudson. 





It will be the aim of the school to provide for an education in its true sense. 
An education of body, intellect, and soul, and no ons cultivated to the neglect of 
the others ; and while the best facilities for ornamental and esthetical culture will 
be furnished, the solid studies will be made as prominent, and pursued as thor- 
oughly. as in any school. 

The number of boarders is limited, thus preventing the school from being un- 
wieldy, and giving ample opportunity to the Principal and Teachers for knowing 
the pupils individually, and giving them personal attention. 


Young ladies will provide themselves with a regular gymnastic dress for 
exercise in the class. Full particulars in regard to dress will be forwarded to any 
who are to become pupils in the Seminary. 


A true education includes physical culture, and by careful attention to diet, 
dress, study, gymnastics, and sleep, it will be the aim of the Principal to develop 
those intrusted to her care into healthy, intelligent, refined women. 


The School Year commences the Third Wednesday in September, and the last 
half year the Second Wednesday in February. There will be but one vacation 
during the holidays, when pupils can remain at the Seminary without extra charge. 


No pupil will be received, except by special arrangement, for less than a half- 
year, nor any deductions made on account of temporary absence, except in cases of 
protracted illness. 


EXPENSES. 


Boarding pupils will be charged $600 per year. This includes Board, Furnished 
Room, Fuel, Lights, and Tuition in English, French and Latin. Without Lan- 
guages, $500 per year. 


Each young lady will furnish for her own use, one pair of woolen blankets, 
sheets and cases, table and toilet napkins, fork, and two teaspoons, all plainly and 
durably marked. 


For further information, address, 


EMILY A. RICE, 
Principal. 
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FOR YOUNG LADIES, 


BOSTON, MASS. 
Twenty-three Professors and Teachers. 
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Pleasant and Cultivated Home, 
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Por Vatalogue and Circular, apply io 


‘Rev. GEORGE GANNETT, 


PRINCIPAL, 


69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 
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EXTRACTS FROM LEADING JOURNALS. 


‘Some particularly fearless and original opinions heretofore expressed in the 
National have established an almost personal feeling of respect and esteem be- 
tween its readers and itself. Of this kidney are the views expressed by the author 
of the paper in the present (December) number on ‘Our Millionaires and their 
Influence.’ The writer puts into words what many of us have been feeling for a 
long time, that the sluicing of money into the channels guided by a few capitalists 
is going to have the gravest effect upon national honor and progress.”—Philadel- 
phia Bulletin. 


“The editor, Edward I. Sears, LL.D., has a scholarly mind coupled with a crit- 
ical spirit, which gives the Review a decided character and a value above those 
which never express a decided opinion, but shift with the current. There is a 
wholesome spirit of freedom presiding over its columns, which the thoughtful will 
appreciate. The country needs the National Quarterly, for it is, sui generis, moving 
in an orbit peculiarly its own.”— Providence Post. 


From the Boston Globe. 

‘* Two articles have given us great amusement, that on ‘The Puffing Element in 
American Literature,’ and that on ‘Pope Alexander VI.’ ° . © oi 
We have read the article with roars of—we trust—innocent laughter. There is 
something in American Roman Catholics which strangely distinguishes them from 
their Italian brethren who profess the same faith. They can swallow anything ; 
the Italian variety of the species is more critical. Still, we patriotically stand by 
our countrymen, and shall hereafter inscribe Pope Alexander on the list of our 
saints. There are ugly charges against him, such as licentiousness, incest, and 
murder, but we concede that the writer in the National Quarterly has shown that 
they are ill-founded. It is to be said that the editor of the Review, Dr. Sears, while 
consenting to print the article, emphatically repudiates its conclusions. He, asa 
thinker and scholar, is inclined to the common opinion of civilized mankind, that 
Alexander was a scamp rather than a saint.” 

From the Cincinnati Chronicle. 
** Broad, liberal and learned in its tone and contents, it also fulfills the functions 


of a high order of journalism by piquant criticism and reviews of current events.” 


‘*The Quarterly gives evidence of continued vitality and enterprise, and occupies a 
position almost exclusively its own.’’—Boston Transcript. 


“The National Quarterly Review has achieved a reputation second to no similar peri- 
odical in the country, and to the deep learning, rare ability, and indefatigable labor of Dr. 
Seanrs, its originator, editor and largest contributor, are we indebted for a publication in all 
respects honorable to American literature. Subjects discussed in its pages are treated with 
comprehensive knowledge aud impartial criticism, and whether the judgment of the editor 
accords with that of the reader or not, none will dispute its candor and fair presentation.” — 
Boston Post. 
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Miitze. ROSTAN’S 
PRENCH, ENGLISH, AND GERMAN 


Poarding and flav School, 


YOUNG LADIES AND CHILDREN, 


Removed to 


Wo. 1 Hast 41st Street, 





Corner 5th Avenue, 


Will Re-open Wednesday, September 29. 


A thorough English collegiate course, with unsurpassed facilities 
for acquiring a practical knowledge of the FRENCH 


and other modern languages. 


HOME COMFORTS AND HOME PRIVULEGES 


Are the distinguishing features of this School. 


Single Rooms for those who Apply in Time. 
JHE MVSICAL BEPARTMENT 
} VIA YW VY ~~ — Y y LY 
IS UNDER THE CARE OF 


Prof. S. B. MILLS. 


Mile. ROSTAN will be home after September Ist. 
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POLYTECHNIC COLLEGE 


OF THE STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
Market St., West of 17th. PHILADELPHIA. 


The College comprises THE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL, 
Designed for Students who may not prefer a professional course in one of the industrial 
arts, and who yet wish to avail themselves of the privileges of the College instruction and 


disvipline, and 
FIVE TECHNICAL SCHOOLS, 


For professional Students, viz 

THE SCHOOL OF MINES: "designed to impart a thoroughly Scientific and practical 
education in Mine Engineering, and in the best methods of determining the value of 
Mineral Lands, and of analyzing and manufacturing Mine products. 

THE SCHOOL OF PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY: for Class Instruction and for special 
Laboratory Instruction, and designed to afford facilities for acquiring a thorough know)l- 
edge of Chemistry, which shall equal in appointments, cheapness, and thoroughness, those 
of European Laboratories. 

THE SCHOOL OF CIVIL ENGINEERING: in which students pursue Mathematics as 
applied to Engineering, and are taught the most approved principles and methods involved 
in the construction of Roads, Bridges, Buildings, and Public Works. 

THE SCHOOL OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERING: in which the class are conducted 
through a full course on Mechanical Philosophy, and the principles of Machines; on the 
location and construction of Engines, Furnaces, Foundries, etc. 

THE SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE: affording, by means of Lectures on the history of 
Architecture and the principles of Construction, of studies of the Orders and Styles, and 
of practical lessons in Modelling in clay and plaster, rare facilities for acquiring a thorough 
knowledge of the profession. 

Geological and Mineralogical Excursions, and practice in the Smelting and Analysis of 
Ores; in Mechanical, Topographical, and Architectural Drawing; in the Modelling of 
Arches, Stairways, etc., in Plaster, and in the use of the Engineering Instruments in the 
field, alternate with and complete the scientific instruction. 

The annual announcement of the College, containing full informations as to courses of 
instruction, Terms, Boardiug, etc., may be obtained on application to 


ALFRED L. KENNEDY, M. D., 
President of Fac faculty, Polytechnic College, Philadelphia. 


JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 
OPTICIANS, 


116 Fulton St. 924 Chestnut St. 
NEW YORK. PHILADELPHIA. 


Manufacturers of 


MICROSCOPES & ACCESSORIES, 


ALSO IMPORTERS OF THE BEST STYLES OF 


Foreign Microscopes, Telescopes, Field Glasses, &c, 





DBAWING INSTRUMENTS AND MATERIALS FOR 
SCHOOLS AND DRAFTSMEN. 


Illustrated Canteen sent on ~~ 
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Hundreds of Thousands attest to the Superiority of the 
“FAMILY FAVORITE.” 


The Secret of this is, that it is adapted to the universal demands for 


BEwery Variety of Stitching, 


without change of attachments or annoyance to the operator. Any 


person can understand it. Any child ten years of age can run it. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Weed Sewing Machine Co., 


J.) 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


j=" Branch Offices and Agencies in all parts of the world. 





COLTON 
DENTAL ASSOCIATION, 
No. 19 OOOPER INSTITUTE, NEW YORK. 


DEVOTED EXCLUSIVELY TO EXTRACTING TEKIN WITH NITROUS OXIDE OR LAUGILING-Gas. 


Dr, Cotton introduced this gas to the profession as a substitute for chloroform and 
ether, and established the above Institution on the 15th of July, 1863. 

Since that time he has given it to 

86,143 Patients 
without an accident from its effects. We have had no effects so unpleasant as to require a 
carriage to send a patient home. 

There is no reaction following its inhalation. It acts on the blood, producing a high 
degree of oxygenation, and this high state of blood- »xygenation causes such over-ezhilara- 
tion of the nerves as to suspend (for the moment) their normal function., The statement that 
no reaction follows its inhalation may seem strange, /ut it is true, and is confirmed by every 
work on chemistry from Sir Humphrey Davy down. 

Nitrous Oxide differs from the common air in containing a larger proportion of oxygen. 
In the air we have one-fifth oxygen and four-fifths nitrogen. In the gas there is half oxy- 
venand half nitrogen. 3 

In breathing the gas, the patient merely lives a little faster than when breathing tbe 
air. The pulse is increas°d about fifteen beats in a minute. (Chloroform reduces the pulse 
from seventy to twenty-five and thirty, and hence its danger.) 

There is no patient so delicate, weak, and feeble, that we hesitate to give them the gas. 
It imparts strength and vigor instead of taking it away. Oxygen gives life and strength— 
and Dr. Colton (in showing patients how to breathe it) inhales at least twenty gallons every 
day, and this he has cont.uued for years. 


Prick—$2 for the first tooth, and $1 for each subsequent tooth drawn at the same sitting. 


OFFICE: 19 COOPER INSTITUTE, NEW YORK. 














EVIE 





WILLIAM H. JACKSON 


IMPORTER OF AND DEALER IN 


FINE GROCERIES & TEAS, 


Foreign Dickles, 


Wines and Brandies, 


FOR FAMILY USE. 


Constantly on hand a large variety of all the leading brands of 


BATAHA GIGARB 


182 FIFTH AVE. 
(Just ia Fifth Avenue Hotel, ) NEW YORK. 
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SPECIMEN VIEWS OF LEADING JOURNALS 


Of last (December) Number. 


‘** The paper on classical and scientific higher teaching is substantially an essay 
on the best method of teaching the classics in colleges. It commends the Latin 
tuition in Catholic colleges as superior, and is correct in doing so. There are 
many of Dr. Sears’ peculiar notions and prejudices in the essay; but it is radically 
sound,”—Philadelphia North American. 


“* Nothing that will not stand the highest intellectual test is permitted to appear 
in this magazine.”—Troy Times 


“Though up to the review standard in their impartiality, breadth, and dignity, 
have all the fascination and freshness characteristic of the first-class magazine 
paper. * * * In a review of ‘‘Our Sensational Present-day Philosophers,” the 
author holds, with reason, that there is au fond very little that is new in the specn- 
lations of the most advanced philosophical minds of the time, and, en passant, 
observes that there is no instance on record where a scientist has put forward a 
theory and admitted frankly that it was but an old truth revamped. The last 
article in the QuaRTERLY takes up the subject of ‘‘ Our Classical and Scientific 
Higher Teaching,” which is thoroughly and in the main justly treated. The 
reviewer believes that the gencral success of the common school system has 
retarded the progress of the higher educational institutions, and intimates that in 
the public schools of this city the much-vaunted instruction in the languages and 
other higher branches is nothing but a pretentious fraud.—New York Wor/d. 


Extracts from Reviews and Notices of last (March) 
Number. 


* * * «© The most remarkable paper is ‘Our New York Scientists and their Remark- 
able Discoveries,’ which reviews Professor Chandler and his relations to the American 
Institute, and is authority for a statement that there is scarcely a restaurant of any 
extent in the city to which there is not attached a scientist of the class alluded to as 
‘analytical chemists.’ ""—New York World. 


* * ‘The paper on ‘Our New Scientists’ tairly takes the hide off, in its exposures of 
the blunders and foolishness of Prof. Chandler, the president of the New York Board of 
Health.’”” * *—Boston Globe. 


* * «Inthe March number of the National Quarterly Review, Dr. Sears critically 
examines the educational systems of Germany and France, as set forth in the reports of 
Victor Cousin and Mathew Arnold, and also institutes a comparison with certain American 
universities, colleges, etc., not at all favorable to the latter. One of the first points of 
criticism he makes is the ungracious sensitiveness of American institutions to wholesome 
censure; closely connected with which is the equally harmful yanity which seeks the 
adulation of the press and public, regardless of truth. Evidently the plain-spoken editor 
of the Quarterly has felt the indignation of sorely-wounded educators whom he has failed 
to appreciate at their self-rate value. This is not to be wondered at, as we judge from 
the style of criticism applied to certain well-known educators in this article. Neverthe- 
less, it is evident that the purpose of the critic is essentially good and useful.’’ * #*— 
Syracuse Journal. 


* * “The last named article is a critical review of the insurance companies and 


their style of business, showing the tricks of making statements, the schemes for swaliow- 
ing up the smaller concerns, etc., ete. It gives a high character to the Mutual Benefit of 
this city for soundness and fair dealing, and is especially severe upon the New York 
Equitable, which it charges with a grasping policy in the treatment of mortgage debtors 
and others.”"—Newark Advertiser. 
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Althause Iron Works. 


Ss. B. ALTHAUSE & CO., 
The Oldest Established House in America in the Trade, 
144 Greene Street. 


NEAR CORNER OF HOUSTON STREET, 
Are Prepared to Furnish all Varieties of Plain and Ornamental 
IRON WORK 


Required:-for Architectural and other Purposes, 








In the Best and most Workmanlike manner, with Prompt- 
ness and at Reasonable Rates. 


WROUGHT IRON. 


Rolled and Riveted Beams and Girders, 





FIRE-PROOF FLOORS AND PARTITIONS; ROOFS, DOORS, SHUT- 
TERS, SKY-LIGHTS AND FLOOR-LIGHTS; REVOLVING 
SHUTTERS, BANK VAULT DOORS AND SAFES; 
STAIRS, RAILINGS, BALCONIES AND 
VERANDAS, Improved Crimped 
Sheet Iron SHUTTERS, 

AND DOORS, 

WINDOW SASHES AND FRAMES, BRIDLES, TRUSS PLATES, 
AND BOLTS FOR WOOD BEAMS; ANCHORS, CLAMPS, 
AND TIES FOR MASON WORE: BOLTS, BARS, 

AND LOCKS, GRATING, &c., &c. 


PLATFORM ELEVATORS. 


CORRUGATED IRON 
Of every variety, for Roofs, Cornices, Partitions, Floors, Shutters, Doors, Weather- 
boarding, &c.; Metallic Sheet Lathing; Moulding to order. 





—__—— “> -- 


CAST IRON. 


Columns, Girders, Lintels, Sills, Beams, Floors, 
Sidewalks, Curbs and Gutters, Plastering Surface, 
Railings, Balconies and Verandas, Stairs, 
Lamp-Posts, Candelabra, &c. 


Iuminating Tiles for Covering Areas, Vaults, Floors and Boofs. 





ALSO, SIDE LIGHTS. 













%) 
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Mr, Selleck’s School, 


NORWALK, CONN. 









The course of study presented at this school is embraced mainly under two 


departments, viz.: Collegiate and Commercial; the former offering facilities for 






the prosecution of all the studies necessary to a complete preparation for col- 





lege; the latter intended to answer the requirements of those who may desire a 






thorough knowledge of the subjects best calculated to meet the demands of busi- 






ness life. 











In addition to the two departments as above, there is also a general course 


of study. ‘This is designed to subserve the interests of those who are too young 






or not sufficiently qualified to enter either of the regular departments; also of 





those whose parents, disinclined to mark out in advance any specific line of 






study, prefer that the course ultimately to be pursued should depend upon taste 





or talent developed by time and culture ; or of those who wish to enter neither of 






the regular divisions of the school, but desire to pursue only general branches 


of study. 











The discipline of the School is mild, yet efficient. An appeal to the pupil's 


honor and sense of right is always made; proper inducements offered ; 






sympathy between tutor and pupil fostered; confidence encouraged. The 





Principal’s efforts in this direction have generally been successful. Youth in- 






sensible to these influences—if, indeed, such can be found—the school, probably, 





would fail to benefit. 





The School is situated in Norwalk, Connecticut. This place, bordering on 





Long Island Sound, is on the line of the New York and New Haven Railroad, 






about forty-four miles from New York, with which city there is frequent com- 







munication. 





For Catalogues, address 
Rev. C. M. SELLECK, A. M., Principal, 
Norwalk, Conn. 





